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NotwitTHustTAN DING that the condition of the Arabs, both moral 
and political, has always been regarded as a striking phenomenon, 
lence of difficulty or danger have hitherto deterred 

uropean travellers from venturing far into the interior of the 
Arabian peninsula. Numbers have hovered, as it were, upon the 
skirts of the country, and made short excursions into what 
appears to be regarded as forbidden ground ; but the interior of 
the desert, the birth-place of the horse and the camel, and to all 
appearance, the original hive, whence those prodigious swarms of 
Arabs, which have at various times carried terror and desolation 
into the neighbouring countries have issued, has never up to this 
moment been trodden by the foot of either stranger or enemy. 
Surrounded from the earliest times by the most powerful mo- 
narchies, Arabia has always successfully resisted all attempts to 
subjugate her. in the midst of revolutions, migrations, and 
vicissitudes, she has stood like an immoveable statue upon the 
same basis as at the beginning, experiencing neither change nor 
deterioration. Such as Arabia was in the days of the Pharoahs, 
when her merchants weat down to traffic in the land of Egypt, 
such is she at this moment in language, manners, and political 
institutions. Her religion, it istrue, has in the process of ages 
undergone purification, and gradually approximated more nearly 
to truth: but in all else this singular country may be regarded as 
a fragment of the primitive world, rent from the great mass of 
society, and cast beyond the influence of fortune. 
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Other nations have endeavoured in various ways to attain this 
envied stability: the Egyptians erected cities, and temples, and 
palaces, which appeared to be of eternal duration; the Hindoos 
enclosed themselves within a circumvallation of political insti- 
tutions upon which time, it was hoped, could produce no effect ; 
and the Chinese, and their descendants in Japan, have sought per- 
petuity of empire by similar means: but the mighty structures 
and singular political contrivances of these nations have been 
shattered or swept away by the tempest of vicissitude, and the 
races they were designed to protect from innovation, have been 
modified like others, by time, or have wholly disappeared from the 
earth ; while the Arabs, who build no splendid gr enduring struc- 
tures, whose dwellings for the most part consist only of hair- 
cloth, or canvas, and whose government has ever been the most 
simple that can be conceived, have remained unchanged. 

To what cause this extraordinary stability should be attributed, 
is not easy to be determined. Some philosophers deduce the cha- 
racter, as well as the happiness or misery of nations, from the form 
of government under which they live; but it is equally rational 
to suppose that the form of government which prevails among a 
people is itself the effect, not the cause of that congeries of pe- 
culiarities which is denominated national character; since the 
people, with the characteristics bestowed upon it by nature, must 
always precede the political institutions it chooses to adopt. The 
system. of Montesquieu, which referred national character, man- 
ners, and government, to the influence of climate, though aban- 
doned at present to the ridicule of half-learned wits, may not, 
perhaps, after all, be so very absurd as many writers appear to 
consider it. The warm, humid atmosphere of Hindoostan, has 
almost invariably been observed to induce that softness of man- 
ners, and relaxed state of the whole body, which dispose men to 
yield, on every occasion, to the pretensions of the powerful ; and it 
is not improbable that the dry, bracing atmosphere of the Arabian 
peninsula, may strongly co-operate with other causes, in conferring 
upon its inhabitants that boldness, vivacity, and self-possession ; 
which at once render them impatient of control, and capable of 
appreciating and protecting their own independence. 

ut whether the peculiarities of the Arabs should be traced to 
their geographical position, and the physical nature of their 
country, or to a certain national idiosyncracy, if we may so speak, 
it is equally extraordinary that among the multitudes of tra- 
vellers that have issued from the principal seats of European 
civilization, to examine the manners, and estimate the develop- 
ment of the principle of improvement, among the other families 
of mankind, so small a number should have chosen to carry their 
researches into Arabia. The pastoral plains of Nejed, sprinkled 
with tents, and flocks, and herds, in a patriarchal manner; the 
coffee groves and verdant hills of Yeman; the incense plantations 
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of Hadramant; and the date trees, gardens, and holy cities of 
the Hedjaz, appear to us to be objects of curiosity no less sin- 
gular than the rank forests and contemptible mud-hovels of the 
mterior of Africa. But even were Arabia nothing more than the 
rude, barren desert which it is vulgarly supposed to be, still the 
extraordinary race who inhabit it, with their primitive habits, and 
strongly marked character, would appear to deserve much more 
attention than they have hitherto commanded. To Christians, 
they offer an object of contemplation of peculiar interest; for 
Abraham himself was a Bedouin of Mesopotamia; several of the 
tribes of the western desert are descended from his son Ishmael ; 
and it was among the Bedouins that Moses took refuge when 
fiving from the wrath of the Egyptian king. 

Arabia is divided into numerous provinces, of which the most 
celebrated are Yemen, the Arabian Felix of the ancients, and 
Hedjaz, renowned for the sanctity of its principal cities, Medina 
and Mekka. As the present work of Mr. Burckhardt relates only 
to the Hedjaz, we shall also confine ourselves to this province, 
which the birth of Mohammed has rendered singularly illustrious. 
In a country like Arabia, the boundaries of provinces are not very 
nicely defined. We can only state generally that Hedjaz is 
bounded on the south by Yemen; on the east by Nedjed ;. on the 
north by Arabia Petrea; and on the west by the Red Sea. As 
the province is chiefly remarkable for its principal cities, Mekka, 
Medina, and Jidda, its natural productions being quite a se- 
condary object, we shall at once proceed to the description of 
the capital and its inhabitants, taking the traveller fur our guide, 
and adding such particulars as other writers have supplied. 

Though Mekka* is dignified by the Arabs with many lofty- 
sounding titles, such as Om-el-Kora, “the mother of towns ;” 
El Mosherefe, ‘‘ the noble ;” and Beled el Ameyn, “ the region of 
the faithful ;” its principal distinction in the eyes of Europeans is, 
that of being the birth-place of Mohammed, and the original 
seat of Islamism. We can only smile at the pious industry of 
Firuzabadi, who has composed a whole treatise on the different 
names of this city. Mekka is situated in a narrow sandy valley, 
surrounded by bare and barren mountains of moderate elevation, 
between thirty and forty miles east of the Red Sea. In some 
places the dwellings of the inhabitants encroach upon the sides of 
the mountains, particularly on the eastern range, where the pri- 
mitive dwellings of the Koreysh, and the greater portion of the 
ancient city appear to have stood. 





™ 


*«The ancient name of this city was Macoruba, and under this name 
it was known to Ptolemy, who supposed that a considerable river, which 
he denominates Betius, flowed by it.—D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, 
t. ij. p. 217. Reiske, in his version of Abulfeda, has always the name 
of this city Macca,’ 
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The streets of Mekka are broader than those of most other 
eastern cities, the town having generally relied upon its sacred 
character for defence; the houses, like those of Jidda, are fre- 
quently three stories high, and built of stone of a dark grey 
colour, which is never white-washed ; and the principal windows 
face the street, as in European cities. In remote ages, however, 
the internal wars cf the country rendered it necessary that even 
this sacred city should surround itself with vulgar fortifications, 
and walls were built, which, according to Azraky and Kotobeddyn, 
soon fell to decay, and though twice repaired were scarcely dis: 
coverably a century after. 

Notwithstanding that the Arabs, during their dominion in 
Spain, exhibited a decided passion for architecture, of which the 
great mosque at Cordova, and the vast and magnificent ruins of 
the Alhambra, are splendid proofs, they have always been pre- 
vented, either by their poverty or their simplicity, from indulging 
the same taste in their original country. Even at Mekka, no 
structures distinguished by barbaric grandeur meet the eye; the 
Beitullah, or ‘‘ House of God” itself being a building which, 
though of considerable dimensions, has little architectural beauty ; 
and the Kaaba which it surrounds, nothing more than a plain 
oblong structure, eighteen paces long, fourteen wide, and about 
thirty-five or forty feet in height. The Beitullah has an oblong 
square, two hundred and fifty paces in length, and two hundred 
in breadth ; but it is remarkable that although the whole appears 
at first to be regular, not one of its sides seems exactly a straight 
line. On the eastern side of this upen square there is a colonnade, 
consisting of a quadruple row of pillars ; but on the other sides 
they are only three deep, and united by pointed arches, “ every 
four of which support a small dome, plastered and whitened on 
the outside.” Mr. Burckhardt informs us that, according to 
Kotobeddyn, there are one hundred and fifty-two of these domes : 
but since he himself spent several months at Mekka, it seems 
strange, that even in a matter of this nature, he should have trusted 
to the eyes of another. A row of lamps, suspended from the 
arches, runs round the whole square. On ordinary occasions, the 
illumination is but faint and partial; but during the nights of 
Ramadhan, when the great square is filled by multitudes of the 
faithful, the whole are lighted up, and cast a glorious radiance on 
the moving crowds beneath. 

The pillars of these colonnades are of different colours and sizes, 
some being of white marble, and others of granite, or porphyry, 
and the diameter varying from one foot and a inalf, to one foot and 
three quarters. An octagonal column, about four feet in diameter, 
is placed between ig three or four round ones. Of the capitals, 
some are of coarse Saracenic workmanship, and, having been 


taken from some older structure, ‘have been placed upside down 
by the ignorance of the workmen. Several bases of exquisite 
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workmanship, are evidently the spoils of some Grecian edifice. 
Inscriptions in Arabic and Cufic, are found upon several of the 
columns; and portions of the walls, minarets, and arches, ure 
painted in gaudy colours, as many of the noblest temples of 
ancient Greece were. 

‘Seven paved causeways lead from the colonnades towards the Kaaba, 
or holy house, in the centre. They are of sufficient breadth to admit four 
or five persons to walk abreast, and they are elevated about nine inches 
above the ground. Between these causeways, which are covered with 
fine gravel, or sand, grass appéars growing in several places, produced 
by the Zemzen water oozing out of the jars, which are placed in the 
ground in long rows during the day. The whole area of the mosque is 
upon a lower level than any of the + .cets surrounding. There is a 
descent of eight or ten steps from the gates on the north side into the 
platform of the colonnade ; and of three or four steps from the gates, on 
the south side.’—p. 136, 

The Kaaba is constructed of large blocks of the grey Mekka 
stone, roughly joined together with bad cement. It is quite a 
modern structure, having been overthrown by a torrent in 1626, 
and re-built during the following year. On this occasion the 
Arabs displayed, in a curious manner, the veneration they have 
always cherished for this temple; for, it being necessary to pull 
down some shattered portion of the walls which had been spared 
by the flood, in order to their more uniform and solid re-con- 
struction, the architect would not venture to perform his awful 
duty, until it had been ascertained from the estes or learned 
divines, that it was lawful for mortals to destroy any portion of 
the holy edifice. The roof of the Kaaba being flat, the building, 
says the traveller, has, at a distance, the appearance of a perfect 
cube. There is but one door to this temple; and this, which is 
wholly coated with silver, and has several gilt ornaments, was 
brought from Constantinople in 1633. It is a seven feet from 
the ground, and when it is opened, which is not above two or three 
times in the year, it is reached by a small moveable flight of 
wooden steps. Upon the threshold of this door, wax candles and 
various perfumes are burned nightly. 

The ta Black Stone, which, according to Mohammedan 
tradition, was brought from heaven by the angel Gabriel, * is at 
the north-east corner of the Kaaba, near the door. 

‘It forms,’ says Mr. Burckhardt,‘ a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. It is an irregular oval, 
about seven inches in diameter, with an undulated surface, composed of 
about a dozen sma!!er stones of different sizes and shdpes, well joined 





* «« Nous croyons que cette pierre miraculeuse est une jacinthe trans- 
parante eam du ciel 4 Abraham par l'ange Gabriel, comme un 
gage de la divinité.” Ali Bey, Voyages, t.ij.p. 348. But he adds, 
*« C’est minéralogiquement un bloc de basalte volcanique, parseme dans 
sa circonférence de petits cristaux en points,” &c. Ibidem.’ 
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together with a small quantity of cement, and perfectly smoothed: it 
looks as if the whole had been broxcn into many — by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to determine accurately the 
quality of this stone, which has been worn to its present surface by the 
millions of touches and kisses it has received. It appeared to me like a 
lava, containing several small extraneous particles, of a whitish and of a 
yellowish substance. Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, approaching 
to black: it is surrounded on all sides by a border, composed of a sub- 
stance which I took to be a close cement of pitch and gravel, of a 
similar, but not quite the same brownish colour. This border serves to 
support its detached pieces; -it is two or three inches in breadth, and 
rises a little above the surface of the stove. Both the border and the 
stone itself are encircled by a silver band, broader below than above, and 
on the two sides, with a considerable swelling below, as if a part of the 
stone were hidden under it. The lower part of the border is studded 
with silver nails.’ 

Though the Arabs are in general delighted with the verdure of 
gardens and groves, they have not been able to rear either plants 
or trees in their most sacred city. In walking, therefore, through 
the streets and environs of Mekka, the only objects that enliven 
the scene, are the numerous shops which are found in every part 
of the town, and the crowds of Hadjys, or pilgrims, which are 
seen moving to and from the different holy places. 

The inhabitants of Mekka differ greatly in manners from the 


Bedouins, or rence Arabs. They are, in fact, foreigners, or the 
Oo 


descendants of foreigners, chiefly from Yemen, Hadramant, India, 
Egypt, Syria, Morocco, and Turkey. This mixed population is 
the effect of the great confluence of strangers found at Mekka, 
during the Hadj; numbers of pilgrims a tempted by the 
polished manners and attractive society of the Mekkawys, to marry 
and settle in the holy city. The Kareysh, and other ancient and 
noble tribes, who traced back their genealogy far beyond the times 
of the Prophet, and flourished here till within these few years, are 
now nearly extinct; three Koreysh families only remaining, sunk 
into poverty ; the head of the principal house being the Nayb, or 
keeper of the mosque, and the others occupying offices still 
meaner. The family of the Prophet, however, is still numerous 
and flourishing, branching out into different tribes, and spreading 
widely over other parts of the country. This class of persons are 
denominated Sherifs, and are supposed to be descended from 
Mohammed, by his daughter Fatime. They are either soldiers, or 
professors of learning and religion; and are called, in the former 
case, Sherifs ; in the latter, Seyds. 

In other parts of the East, strangers, though settled for life in 
the country, retain their national costume ; and this circumstance 
renders the appearance of the multitudes which crowd the bazaar, 
and other public places, peculiarly interesting and picturesque. 
But in the Hedjaz, foreigners immediately adopt the costume, 
and, as far as possible, the manners and language of the country, 
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and hasten to forget their own. Hence, notwithstanding the 
heterogeneous materials of which the Mekkan population consists, 
an extraordinary uniformity, both in dress and manners, prevails. 
One little colony only forms an exception to this rule: it is that 
of the Indians; that singular people, who appear to aim in every 
thing at immutability, and to regard change as the worst of evils. 
These as they move through the streets, or visit the temple of the 
Hedjaz, appear to diffuse around themselves the atmosphere of 
Malabar and Bengal, and to view their own palm groves and 
luxuriant landscapes, even on the barren shores of the Red Sea. 

rhe complexion of the Mekkawys is a yellowish brown, darker 
in those born of Abyssinian mothers, and lighter when sprung 
from purely Asiatic parents. In features, the inhabitants of Mekka 
considerably resemble the Bedouins, having for the most part 
aquiline noses, expressive countenances, and eyes dark, brilliant, 
and flashing with intelligence. Owing to the repose and plenty 
which they generally enjoy, they are loftier in stature, and more 
robust and muscular in form, than the Arabs of the desert, who 
are attenuated by their scanty fare, and the inevitable hardships 
of a wandering life. The higher orders appear to counteract, by 
vicious habits, the advantages they possess, for they are dis- 
tinguishable, like those of Indian or Yemen extraction, by their 
meagre, emaciated forms. 

One very extraordinary relic of barbarism is still preserved 
among the customs of the Mekkawys. We allude to the practice 
of tattooing, the origin of which neither Aly Bey, Burckhardt, 
nor any other traveller has yet been able to discover. Every male 
child, anaes, born in Mekka or Jidda, as soon as it has reached 
the age of forty days, is seized by its parents, and disfigured by 
three long cuts down both cheeks, and two on the right temple, 
the scars of which, frequently three or four lines in breadth, remain 
to the latest period of life. Originally, perhaps, parents thus 
marked their children, that by whatever length of time or cala- 
mitous vicissitudes they might be separated, they should always 
be able on meeting again to recognize their own offspring. For 
this purpose each family may have tattooed in some particular 
manner, or imprinted on their bodies some little design or figure 
peculiar to themselves. A mark of this kind was made by various 
nations on the bodies of their slaves, that they might discover and 
reclaim them wherever they might be found. Among the islanders 
of the South Sea, who go nearly naked, but are not, therefore, 
insensible to the charms of distinction, the gradations of rank are 
marked by different species of tattooing ; a man being more elabo- 
rately disfigured in proportion as his property, or his merit, is 
greater than ordinary. Among such savages as these, however, 
it is easily conceivable that artificial ugliness may be a recommen- 
dation, since the ignorant are always covetous of excitement of 
all kinds; but that the intelligent and polished inhabitants of 
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Mekka, should delight in deforming their offspring in so absurd a 
manner, without some very powerful motive, it is difficult to 
believe. The practice must, we suspect, be secretly connected 
with some superstitious notion, which has hitherto eluded the 
scrutiny of travellers ; but whatever the cause may be, its operation 
is remarkably confined, for the Bedouin, and the other inhabitants 
of Hedjaz, do not follow the example of the Mekkawys and 
Jiddawys. 

In forming our ideas of foreign nations, we are considerably 
aided by a knowledge of the manner in which they proton them- 
selves against the inclemency of the weather. The philosophers of 
Hindoostan, discovering that the climate of their country renders 
clothing unnecessary, go naked, and the rest of the population, 
yielding less to the influence of reason or example, than to the sug- 
gestions of the senses, do nearly the same thing. In Arabia, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the intense heat which sometimes prevails, 
the nights are often cold, so that considerable inconvenience is felt 
by the pilgrims, who, according to the regulations of the Hadj, 
restrict themselves to the use of the thram, or linen mantle, during 
their pilgrimage. Here, as elsewhere, men dress less for the pur- 
poses of health or convenience, than for displaying their wealth, or 
concealing their poverty. The higher classes wear, in winter, a cloth 
benish, or upper cloak ; a jubbee, or under cloak, likewise of cloth ; 
a showy silk gown, tied with a thin Cashmere sash ; a white mus- 
lin turban, and yellow slippers. In summer the cloth benish is 
replaced by one of very slight Indian stuff. Such of the 
Mekkawys as affect to follow the fashions of the Turks, wear 
the red Barbary cap beneath their turban; but the generality 
content themselves with caps of linen, richly embroidered with silk, 
by the women of Mekka, and frequently sent as presents from 
women to their lovers. Sentences from the Koran are sometimes 
embroidered in large characters on the top. The middle classes 
substitute linen for silk gowns; and in summer, the lower classes 
wear nothing but a shirt; a piece of nankin, or striped Egyptian 
linen, round the loins, instead of trowsers ; and in winter a beden, 
or sleeveless gown, of striped Indian calico. Instead of shoes, the 
middle and lower classes wear sandals, which are cooler, and better 
suited to the climate. Each class has a peculiar mode of folding 
the turban, which is made of Indian cambric or muslin. The Ule- 
mas, or learned doctors, allow the end of the turban to fall down in 
a narrow strip to the middle of their back. 

The inhabitants of Mekka are remarkably clean in their dress ; 
the principal part of their clothing consisting of muslin, or cambric, 
which requires frequent washing. In fact, the poorest persons 
change their linen at least once a week ; while the rich, who every 
day wear a different dress, and frequently possess thirty or forty 
suits of clothes, change as often as a fashionable person in London. 


‘ The people of the Hedjaz delight in dress much more than the northern 
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Mohammmedans ; and the earnings of the lower classes are mostly spent in 
clothes. When a Mekkawy returns home from his shop, or even after a 
short walk into the town, he immediately undresses, hangs up his clothes 
over a cord tied across his sitting-room, takes off his turban, changes his 
shirt, and then seats himself upon his carpet, with a thin under-cap u 

his head. In this dishabille they receive visitors; and to delineate a Mek- 
kawy, he should be represented sitting in his undress, near a projecting lat- 
ticed window, having in one hand a sort of fan, made of chippings of date 
leaves, with which he drives. away the flies; and in the other, the long 
snake of his Persian pipe. 

‘On feast days they display their love of dress in a still higher degree ; 
from the richest to the poorest, every one must then be dressed in a new 
suit of clothes; and if he cannot afford to buy, he hires one from the 
dealers, for two or three days. Ou these occasions, as much as one hun- 
dred piastres are sometimes given for the hire of a dress, worth altogether, 
perhaps, fifteen hundred or two thousand piastres. No one is then content 
with a dress suited to his station in life, but assumes that of the class 
above him. The common shopkeeper, who walks about the whole year in 
his short gown, with a napkin round his loins, appears in a pink-coloured 
benish, lined with satin, a gold-embroidered turban, a rich silk sash, 
worked with silver thread, and a djombye, or crooked knife, stuck in his 
sash, the scabbard of which is covered with coins of silver and gold. The 
children are dressed out in the same expensive manner; and a person 
would submit to be called a thief, rather than allow those of equal rank to 
exceed him in finery. In general, the most gaudy colours are preferred ; 
and the upper cloak must always be a contrast in colour to the garment 
worn beneath it. During festivals, Cashmere shawls are also worn, though 
seldom seen at other times, except on women, and the warlike Sherifs; but 
every Mekkawy in easy circumstances has an assortment of them in his 
wardrobe. After the feast, the fine suit is laid aside, and every one re- 
turns to his wonted station. Every grown-up Mekkawy carries a long 
stick ; among the lower orders, they may rather be called bludgeons. An 
Ulema is never scen without his stick. Few persons go armed, except 
woens the lower classes, or the Sherifs, who carry crooked knives in their 

ts. 

‘The women of Mekka and Djidda dress in Indian silk gowns, and 
very large striped trowsers, reaching down to the ankles, and embroidered 
below with silver thread; over these they wear the wide gown called habra 
of black silk stuff, used in Egypt and Syria: or a blue and white striped 
silk mellaye of Indian manufacture. The face is concealed bya white, or 
light blue borko: on the head, covered by the mellaye, they wear a cap 
like the men’s, around which a piece of coloured muslin is tightly twisted in 
folds. The head-dress is said to be less ornamented with gold coins, 
pearls, and jewels, than that of the ladies of Egypt and Syria; but they 
have, at least, one string of sequins tied round it: many have gold neck- 
laces, bracelets, and silver ankle-rings. The poorer women wear the blue 
Egyptian shirt, and large trowsers, like those already mentioned ; and 
bracelets of horn, glass, or amber.’—pp. 184—186. 


In the early education of their children, the Mekkawys follow 
the system of the philosopher of Geneva, allowing them, as soon as 
they can walk, to run about and play in the street before the house, 
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very lightly clad, or rather, as Mr. Burckhardt says, half-naked. 
On this account the children of Mekka are blessed with better 
health and finer forms than those of Egypt and eyrie, where, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Burckhardt, infants are closely 
bandaged, like mummies, and frequently nursed to death. 

In foreign countries, travellers unfortunately come more frequently 
in contact with the bad than the good portions of society, since the 
former are always on the watch for strangers, upon whom they 
think they can impose more readily than on their fellow citizens. 
Hence it often happens, that unjust prejudices are acquired against 
the population of a town, city, or whole kingdom, from we de 
the villany and duplicity of a part. It was Mr. Burckhardt’s ba 
fortune to meet with a rogue of a delyi, or guide, at Mekka; and 
having been tormented and cheated by this personage, and ob- 
svred, that several other persons of the same class possessed qua- 
lities equally prepossessing, he thus characterized the whole race of 
guides. 

‘ The idlest, most impudent, and vilest individuals of Mekka, adopt the 
profession of guides (metowaf or delyl); and as there is no want of those 
qualities, and a sufficient demand for guides through the Hadj, they are 
very numerous. Besides the places which I have described in the town, 
the Metowafs accompany the hadjys to all the other places of resort in the 
sacred district, and are ready to perform every kind of service in the city. 
But their utility is more than counterbalanced by their importunity and 
knavery. They besiege the room of the hadjy from sun-rise to sun-set ; 
and will not allow him to do any thing without obtruding their advice; 
they sit down with him to breakfast, dinner, and supper; lead him into all 
possible expenses, that they may pocket a share of them; suffer no oppor- 
tunity to pass of asking him for money; and woe to the poor ignorant 
Turk who employs them as his interpreter in any mercantile concern. M 
first delyl was the man of Medina, at whose house I lodged during the last 
days of Ramadhan. On returning to Mekka a second time, I unfortunately 
met him in the street; and though I was far from giving him a hearty 
welcome, having sufficient reason to suspect his honesty, he eagerly em- 
braced me, and forthwith made my new lodgings his home. At first he 
accompanied me every day in my walks round the Kaaba, to recite the 
prayers used on that occasion : these, however, I soon learned by heart, 
and therefore. dispensed with his services on the occasion. He sat down 
regularly at dinner with me, and often brought a small basket, which he 
ordered my slave to fill with biscuits, meat, vegetables, or fruit, and car- 
ried away with him. Every third or fourth day he asked for money, “ I¢ 
is not you who give it,” he said, ‘‘ it is God who sends it to me.” Finding 
there was no polite mode of getting rid of him, I told him plainly that I 
no longer wanted his services; language to which a Mekka delyl is not 
accustomed. After three days, however, he returned, as if nothing had 
happened, and asked for a dollar. ‘‘ God does not move me to give you 
any thing,” I replied, “‘ ifhe jndged it right, he would soften my heart, and 
cause me to give you my whole purse.” ‘ Pull my beard,” he exclaimed, 
‘“* if God does not send you ten times more hereafter than what I beg at 
present.” ‘* Pull out every hair of mine,” I replied, “ If I give you one 
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para, until I am convinced that God will consider it a meritorious act.” 
On hearing this he jumped up and walked a saying, “ We fly for re- 
fuge to God, from the hearts of the proud and the hands of the avaricious.” 
These people never speak ten words without pronouncing the name of God 
or Mohammed ; they are constantly seen with the rosary in their hands, 
and mumble prayers even during conversation. This character of the Me- 
towafs is so applicable to the people of Mekka in general, that at Cairo 
they use the following proverb, to repress the importunity of an insolent 
beggar: “ Thou art like the Mekkawy, thou sayest, ‘ Give me,’ and I am 
thy master,” ’—pp. 193, 194. 


After some further remarks on the delyls, the traveller adds the 
following curious particulars : 


* Some of these delyls have a very singular office. The Mohammedan 
law prescribes that no unmarried woman shall perform the pilgrimage + 
and that even every married woman must be accompanied by her husband, 
or at least a very near relation (the Shafay sect does not even allow the 
latter.) Female hadjys sometimes arrive from Turkey for the Hadj; rich 
old widows, who wish to see Mekka before they die ; or women who set 
out with their husbands, and lose them on the road by disease. In such 
cases, the females find at Djidda, delyls (or as this class is called, Mu- 
hallil) ready to facilitate their progress through the sacred territory, in the 
character of husbands. The marriage contract is written out before the 
Kadhy: and the lady, accompanied by her delyl, performs the pilgrimage 
to Mekka, Arafat, and all the sacred places. This however, is understood 
to be merely a nominal marriage; and the delyl must divorce the woman 
on his return to Djidda; if he were to refuse a divorce, the law cannot 
compel him to it, and the marriage would be considered binding; but he 
could no longer exercise the lucrative profession of delyl; and my inform- 
ant could only recollect two examples of the delyl continuing to be the 
woman’s husband. I believe there is not any exaggeration of the number, 
in stating that there are eight hundred full grown delyls, besides boys who 
are learning the profession. Whenever a he loses his customers, 
or a poor man of letters wishes to gain as much money as will purchase an 
Abyssinian slave, he turns delyl. The profession is one of little repute ; 


but many a prosperous Mekkawy has, at some period ‘of his life, been a 
member of it.’—pp. 195, 196. 


As a proof that it is only by comparing the various relations of a 
succession of travellers, that we can arrive at correct notions of foreign 
nations, we may observe, that the character of the Mekkawys given 
by Mr. Burckhardt, differs in almost every particular from that 
formerly drawn of them by Ali Bey. According to the latter, ex- 
treme poverty and misery have communicated to their forms, and 
countenances, the most melancholy air; their wretched figures are 
reduced, by the scantiness of their food, to downright skeletons, 
especially those who attend upon the mosque; and they are more 
melancholy than the imagination can conceive. During his resi- 
dence at Mekka, he never once heard a single instrument of music, 
or the voice of a man singing. The women, naturally more light 
of heart, occasionally broke the herrible silence with their songs, 
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but this only made the general gloom more striking. Being de- 
voured by perpetual melancholy, the Mekkawys are irritated by 
the smallest trifles, and vent their irrational anger upon the few 
unhappy slaves that fortune has put in their power. He informs 
us, that from his own apartment he once heard a citizen beating his 
slave for a quarter of an hour together, resting only when his arm 
was tired, and then beginning again. From these circumstances, 
he observes, it may fairly be inferred that the population of Mekka 
is decreasing rapidly. From upwards of a hundred thousand, it 
has already diminished to about sixteen or eighteen thousand. 
Whole quarters of the city are abandoned and fallen to decay ; 
two thirds of the houses are empty ; and of those which are inha- 
bited, the insides are rapidly deterinentiong: In one word, were it 
not for the Kaaba, Mekka would be reduced to a desert solitude in 
the space of two years. The women, who enjoy more freedom than 
the other Mussulman ladies, he ee to have been first cor- 
rupted when the city overflowed with opulence and splendour, and 
to have been afterwards reduced to a still lower pitch of degrada- 
tion, by the poverty and habitual melancholy which has long per- 
vaded the whole city. The piece of linen cloth with are. they 

retend, like the Egyptian women, to hide their faces, is pierced 
a“ eye-holes so large that they discover half the visage ; and the 
greater number of women, altogether discarding this useless piece 
of affectation, are guilty of the enormity of exhibiting nearly the 
whole of their faces naked. However, according to his testimony, 
the faithful are not by these means exposed to very extraordinary 
temptation, as these impudent ladies possess few attractions, their 
complexion being remarkably sallow, and their features ugly. Yet 
he allows that they have graceful figures and fine eyes. 

Let us now turn to the picture drawn by Mr. Burckhardt. The 
riches, he observes, which annually flow into Mekka are so consi- 
derable, that, were it not for the dissolute character of the inhabi- 
tants (upon which point he agrees with Ali Bey), this place might 
have become one of the richest cities of the East. All classes 
of the population, except the first, squander all their gains in dress 
and good living. The Hadj is no sooner over, and the crowd of 
pilgrims departed, than the celebration of marriages and circum- 
cision feasts commences ; and as, in the estimation of a Mekkawy, 
there is no time like the time present, men frequently spend the half 
of their yearly income on a single feast, endeavouring to crowd every 
possible gratification and delight into one day’s enjoyment. Not- 
withstanding the prohibitions of the Koran, the inhabitants of 
Mekka, ak even the descendants of the Prophet, indulge in the 
use of spirituous liquors. They are also very expensive in their 
houses, the rooms being embellished with fine carpets, cushions, 
and sofas, covered with brocade, beautiful china-ware, and nargiles, 
or pipes, adorned with silver. So far, indeed, is Mr. Burckhardt 
from agreeing with Ali Bey, in representing the Mekkawys' as 
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negligent of the interior of their houses, that he says a petty 
shopkeeper would be ashamed to receive an acquaintance in a 
house fitted up in a manner less splendid than we have described 
above. Instead, also, of being half starved, as Ali Bey imagined, 
the Mekkawys have better supplied tables than any other people 
in all the East ; even the lower classes daily having on their tables 
meat which costs from one and a half to two piastres the pound ; 
with their coffee-pot perpetually on the fire, and the nargile in the 
mouth of man, woman, and child. For their own especial enter- 
tainment, the ladies have introduced the fashion of visiting each 
other with all their children, at least once in the week, and on 
these occasions the visit lasts the whole day, and the entertain- 
ment is splendid and abundant. Ali Bey speaks of the women of 
Mekka as the most impudent of all the East, and says, that, 
according to the ideas of the Orientals, they indecently expose 
themselves in public. Mr. Burckhardt, on the other hand, asserts, 
that the exterior demeanour of the women of Jidda and Mekka, is 
very decorous, few of them being ever seen walking or riding in 
the streets, as women are at Cairo; and adds, that he lived in 
three different houses at Mekka, without once seeing the unveiled 
face of a female. 

The principal merchants of Mekka live in great splendour, having 
in their houses establishments of fiom fifty to sixty persons, of whom 
about twenty sit down to dinner together, at tables furnished with 
every delicacy which Arabia, Egypt, or India can supply. The dishes 
are served up in superb China and glass vessels; mod alles dinner 
the beards of the guests are sprinkled with rose-water, while the 
odours of aloe-wood, burning upon the nargiles, are diffused 
through the apartment. In these companies, and among the 
upper classes generally, the most unrestrained politeness prevails ; 
‘and no men,’ says the traveller, ‘ appear in a more amiable light 
than the great Mekkawys, dispensing hospitality to their guests. 
Whoever happens to be sitting in the outer hall when dinner is 
served up, is requested to join at table, which he does without 
considering himself at all obliged by the invitation ; while the host, 
on his part, appears to think compliance a favour conferred upon 
him.’ 7 

The upper classes of the Mekkawys eat, like the ancient Greeks, 
but two meals a day, one meal immediately before noon, the other 
after sunset; and the lower orders breakfast at sunrise, and sup 
at night. Previous to the recent wars, and the conquest of the 
Wahabees, the life of the merchants of Mekka was a pleasant and: 
happy one. They passed the hot months of the year in their villas 
and cool gardens at Tayef, returning to the city about the time 
when the caravans of pilgrims arrived, and generally following 
the Hadj to Mount Arafat, as a tour of pleasure. About seven 
months after the Hadj, a caravan, consisting of several hundred 
merchants, mounted. on:dromedaries, used to set out from Mekka 
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to Medina, where a great fair was held, at which multitudes of 
persons, from various parts of Arabia, assembled for the purposes 
of traffic. 
_ The inhabitants of Mekka, Jidda, and Medina, possess great 
vivacity, and delight to laugh and joke in the street, in the bazaar, 
at home, and even at the mosque. Puns, proverbs, and witty 
allusions, which: produce laughter, are perpetually in their mouths ; 
and, together with this lively disposition, they possess much in- 
tellect, sagacity, and great suavity of manners. When Ali Bey 
was among them, therefore, they must either have been saddened 
by some general calamity, or he himself have been incapacitated, 
by hypochondriasis, for judging sanely of the objects around him. 
Speaking of the accomplishments of the Mekkawys, Mr. Burck- 
hardt observes :-— 


‘The Mekkawys study little besides the language and the law. Some 
boys learn at least as much Turkish as will enable them to cheat the 
Osmanly pilgrims, to whom their knowledge of that tongue may recom- 
mend them as guides. The astronomer of the mosque learns to know the 
exact time of the sun's passing the meridian, and occupies himself occa- 
sionally with astrology and horoscopes. A Persian doctor, the only avowed 
medical professor I saw at Mekka, deals in nothing but miraculous bal- 
sams nl infallible elixirs; his potions are all sweet and agreeable; and 
the musk and aloe-wood which he burns, diffuse through his shop a deli- 
cious ordour, which has contributed to establish his reputation. Music, 
in general so passionately loved among the Arabs, is less practised at 
Mekka than in Syria and Egypt. Of instruments they possess only the 
rababa (a kind of guitar), the nay (a species of clarinet), and the tambour, 
or tambourine. Few songs are heard in the evenings, except among the 
Bedouins, in the skirts of the town. The choral song, called Djok, is 
sometimes sung by the young men at night in the coffee-houses, its mea- 
sure being accompanied with the clapping of hands. In general, the voices 
of the Hedjazys are harsh, and not clear: I heard none of those sonorous 
and harmonious voices which are so remarkable in Egypt, and still more 
in Syria, whether giving utterance to love songs, or chanting the praises 
of Mohammed from the minarets, which, in the depth of night, has a 
peculiarly grand effect. Even the Imans of the mosque, and those who 
chant the anthems, in repeating the last words of the introductory prayers 
of the Iman—men who, in other places, are chosen for their fine voices, can 
here be distinguished only by their hoarseness and dissonance. 

' *The Sherif has a band of martial music, similar to that kept by 
Pashas, composed of kettle-drums, trumpets, fifes, &c.: it plays twice a day 
before his door, and for about an hour on every evening of the new moon. 

‘ Weddings are attended by professional females, who sing and dance: 
they have, it is said, good voices, and are not of that dissolute class to which 
the public singers and dancers belong in Syria and Egypt. The Mekka- 
wys say, that before the Wahaby invasion, singers might be heard during 
the evening in every street, but that the austerity of the Wahabys, who, 
though passionately fond of their own Bedouin songs, disapproved of the 
public singing of females, occasioned the ruin of all musical pursuits:— 
this, however, may. be only an idle notion, to be ranked with that which is 
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as prevalent in the East as it is in Europe, that old times were always 
better, in every respect, than the present. 

‘ The sakas, or water-carriers, of Mekka, many of whom are foreigners, 
having a song which is very affecting from its simplicity and the pur 
for which it is used, the wealthier pilgrims frequently purchase the whole 
contents of a saka’s water-skin, on quitting the mosque, ag at 
night, and order him to distribute it gratis among the poor. hile pour- 
ing out the water into the wooden bowls, with which every beggar is pro- 
vided, they exclaim, “ Sebyl Allah, ya atshan, Seybl!” “ Hasten, O 
thirsty, to the ways of God !” and then break out into the following short 
song, of three notes only, which I never heard without emotion :—Ed- 


pw wa el moy fezata ly Saheb es-Sabyl. ‘ Paradise and forgiveness be 
the lot of him who gave you this water!” 

‘I cannot describe the marriage-feasts as celebrated at Mekka, not 
having attended any; but I have seen the bride carried to the house of 
her husband, accompanied by all her female friends. No canopy is used 
on this occasion, as in Feypts nor any music ; but rich clothes and furni- 
ture are displayed, and the feasting is sumptuous, and often lasts for three 
or four days. On settling a marriage, the money to be paid for the bride 
is carried in procession from the house of the bridegroom to that of the 
girl’s father; it is borne through the streets upon two tabourets, wrapped 
up in a rich handkerchief, aad covered again with an embroidered satin 
stuff. Before the two persons who hold these tabourets, two others walk, 
with a flask of rose-water in one hand, and a censer in the other, upon 
which all sorts of perfumes and odours are burning. Behind them follow, 
in a long train, all the kindred and friends of the bridegroom, dressed in 
their best clothes. The price paid for virgins, among the respectable 
classes, varies at Mekka from forty to three hundred dollars, and from ten 
to twenty dollars among the poor classes. Half the sum only is usually 
paid down ; the other half is left in possession of the husband, who pays 
it in case he should divorce his wife.’—pp. 215—217. 


Having thus given a brief sketch of the inhabitants of Mekka, 
Medina, and Jidda, for, with very slight variations, the same de- 
scription will apply to them all, we shall add a few words on the 
physical appearance and scenery of the Hedjaz. The basis of the 
whole region is a sandy plain, slightly elevated above the level of 
the sea, intersected, in various dicections, by ridges of lofty moun- 
tains, and containing, at wide intervals, rivulets of limpid water, 
which scarcely ever reach the sea, and vallies of considerable 
beauty and fertility. In the plains, and particularly in that low, 
sandy belt which runs along the edge of the Red Sea, the heat is 
often excessive; but the air is cool and refreshing in the moun- 
tains, where vegetation is kept up in great luxuriance, by copious 
and frequent rains. Here it often snows and hails, but the snow 
seldom lies long upon the ground, and ice is extremely rare. There 
are few or no forests in the country, though in most of the vallies, 
and on the slopes of the hills, groves of moderate growth, and 
abundance of {ruit-trees, are found. Niebuhr remarks, that be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, almost a variety: of 
climate exists, with all the grains, fruits, and vegetables peculiar 
toeach. In fact, while the fertile portion of the plains produces 
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the trees and plants peculiar to tropical countries; the lofty hills 
and sheltered vallies of the interior, furnish the: productions of 
more northern countries. Some idea of the more beautiful por- 
tions of the Hedjaz may be gathered from the eedths | passage 
of Mr. Burckhardt, which relates to a scene on the road between 
Jidda and Tayef. 


‘ We were full two hours in ascending from the coffee-huts to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, from whence we enjoyed a.beautiful prospect over 
the low country. We discerned Wady Muna, but not Mekka; and as 
far as the eye could reach, winding chains of hills appeared upon a flat 
surface, towards the north and south, with narrow stripes of white sand 
between them, without the slightest verdure. Close to our right rose a 

ak of the mountain Kora, called Nakeb el Ahmar, from four to five 
Cenaeed feet higher than the place where we stood, and appearing to 
overtop all the neighbouring chain. Towards the north, the mountain, 
about thirty miles distant, seemed to decrease considerably in height ; 
but southward it continues of the same height. After half an hour’s 
ride from the summit, we came to a small village, called Ras el Kora. 
Finding myself much fatigued, I insisted upon sleeping here, with which my 
guide reluctantly complied, as he had received orders to travel expeditiously. 

‘ August 28th.—The village and neighbourhood of Ras el Kora is the 
most beautiful spot in the Hedjaz, and more picturesque and delightful 
than any place I had seen since my departure from Lebanon, in Syria. 
The top of Djebel Kora is flat, but large masses of granite lie scattered 
over it, the surface of which, like that of the granite rocks near the second 
cataract of the Nile, is blackened by the sun. Several small rivulets de- 
scend from this peak, and irrigate the plain, which is covered with verdant 
fields and large shady trees on the side of the granite rocks, To those 
who have only known the dreary and scorching sands of the lower country 
of the Hedjaz, this scene is as surprising as the keen air which blows here 
is refreshing. Many of the fruit-trees of Europe are found here, figs, 
apricots, peaches, apples, the Egyptian sycamore, almonds, pomegranates ; 
but particularly vines, the produce of which is of the best quality: There 
are no palm-trees here, and only a few nebek-trees. The fields produce 
wheat, barley, and onions; but the soil being stony, these do not succeed 
so well as the fruits. Every beled, as they here call the fields, is enclosed 
by a low wall, and is the property of a Hodheyl Bedouin. When Othman 
el Medhayfe took Tayf from the Sherif, this place was ruined, the fields 
were destroyed, and many of the walls had not yet been rebuilt. 

‘ After having passed through this delightful district for about half an 
hour, just as the sun was rising, when every leaf and blade of grass was 
covered with a balmy dew, and every tree and shrub diffused a fragrance 
as delicious to the smell as was the landscape to the eye, I halted near 
the largest of the rivulets, which, although not more than two paces 
across, nourishes upon its banks a green Alpine turf, such as the mighty 
Nile, with all its luxuriance, can never produce in Egypt. Some of the 
Arabs brought us almonds and raisins, for which we gave them biscuits ; 
but although the grapes were ripe, we could not obtain any, as they are 
generally purchased while on the vines by the merchants of Tayf, who ex- 
port them to Mekka, and keep them closely watched by their own people 
till they are gathered. Here a Turkish soldier, complimented with the 
title of Aga, was stationed under a tent, to forward the provisions coming 
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from the lower station to Tayf. I observed, with some astonishment, that 
not a single pleasure-house was built on this high platform. Formerly, 
the Mekka merchants had their country-seats at Tayf, which stand in a 
situation as desert and melancholy, as this is cheerful and luxuriant; but 
none of them ever thought of evens a cottage here; a new proof of the 
opinion which I have long entertained, that orientals, especially the Arabs, 
are much less sensible of the beauties of nature than Europeans. The 
water of Ras el Kora is celebrated throughout the Hedjaz for its excel- 
lence. While Mohammed Ali remained at Mekka and at Dijidda, he re- 
ceived a regular supply of Nile water for drinking, sent from Egypt, by 
every fleet, in large tin vessels; but on passing this place, he found its 
water deserving of being substituted for the other: a camel comes here 
daily from Tayf for a load of it. 

‘ The houses of the Hodheyl, to whom these plantations belong, are 
scattered over the fields in clusters of four or five together. They are 
small, built of stones and mud, but with more care than might be expected 
from the rude hands of the occupants. Every dwelling comprises three or 
four rooms, each of which being separated from the others by a narrow 
Open space, forms, as it were, a small detached cottage. These apart- 
ments receive no light but from the entrance; they are very neat and 
clean, and contain Bedouin furniture, some good carpets, woollen and 
leathern sacks, a few wooden bowls, earthern coffee-pots, and a matchlock, 
of which great care is taken, it being generally kept in a leathern case. 
At night I reposed upon a large well-tanned cow-skin: the covering was 
formed of a number of small sheep-skins neatly sewed together, similar to 
those used in Nubia. The Hodheyl told me, that before the Wahabys 
came, and obliged them to pay tribute for their fields, they knew no land- 
tax, but, on the contrary, received yearly presents from the Sherifs, and 
from all the Mekkawys who passed this way to Tayf. Ras el Kora ex- 
tends, from east to west, about two and a half or three miles, and is about 
a mile in breadth. According to the statements of the Arabs, many spots 
‘towards the south, where Bedouin tribes, like the Hodheyl, cultivate the 
soil in detached parts of the mountain, are equally fertile and beautiful as 
that which we saw in the chain above mentioned. 

‘ We left the Ras, which will be remembered by me as long as [ am 
sensible to the charms of romantic scenery, and rode for about one hour 
over uneven, barren ground, with slight ascents and descents, till we came 
to a steep declivity, to walk down which occupied us half an hour, and 
double that time would be necessary for ascending it. The rock is entirely 
composed of sand-stone. From the summit of the declivity just men- 
tioned, Tayf is seen in the distance.’-—pp. 64—67. 


These ‘ Travels in the Hedjaz’ possess very great interest, and 
will be highiy valued by all those who read to acquire knowledge. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Burckhardt did not extend 
his researches further into the interior of the country, respecting 
which our knowledge is still extremely imperfect. We trust, there- 
fore, that some enterprising traveller will yet supply this deficiency, 
and endeavour to recover, at the same time, the valuable papers of 
Dr. Seetzen, who spent several years in traversing the country, and 
is supposed to have perished at Taés, in 1811. : 
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Art. I1.—Distribution Primitive du Genre Humain @ la Surface du 
Globe. Par M. le Colonel Bory de St. Vincent. 8yo. Paris. [With 
a Coloured Map.] 


Ir has long been a question keenly disputed, whether the strongly 
marked varieties observable in the several tribes of the human race, 
should be referred to one common origin—as appears to be unequi- 
vocally indicated in the Scripture record—or traced to more 
ancestors than one: and in the latter case, getting rid of the diffi- 
culty presented in the record, either by denying its authenticity, or 
by means of a different interpretation or explanation of the texts 
which involve the points in dispute. The question in all its 
bearings and details, is exceedingly curious and interesting, and we 
have met with no work in which it is better handled for our pur- 
pose than in this of M. Bory de St. Vincent, who is not only one 
of the most eminent of the continental naturalists, but an acute 
logician and an eloquent writer. | 

Taking up the question merely as relating to the natural history 
of man,—the difference of external form, stature, colour, physical 
organization, and mental capabilities—a wide field is x Heer for the 
display of ingenious inquiry and curious facts. In all these 
points of view, M. Bory has brought forward the results of ex- 
tensive reading, and still more extensive and accurate personal 
observation, a portion of which (we wish we could spare room for 
the whole) we shall endeavour to give both in the form of abstract 
and extract, in which we shall ietelde the more liberally, as we 
believe the original work is not yet much known in this country. 
After a discussion, the least talented part of the work, in which 
he endeavours, by a very superficial kind of reasoning, to prove that 
Adam was not the sole author of the human race, M. Bory proceeds 
to examine several of the classifications which have been proposed by 
naturalists of celebrity, of which we think it may be well to give a 
brief summary. The first which presents itself is that of M. Du- 
meril, in his *‘ Zoologie Analytique,” in which he places man as 
the only genus in his order Bimanes. He makes six races or 
varieties of men, as follows : 


, DUMERIL’S CLASSIFICATION OF MAN. 
**], Caucasic, or Arabo-European, 4. American, 

2. Hyperborean, 5. Malay, 

3. Mongol, 6. Ethiopian.” 


With the exception of the Hyperborean race, this is precisely the 
classification adopted by Blumenbach, in his celebrated work, ‘‘ De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa.” Baron Cuvier, again, admits 
only three varieties—the Caucasic, the Mongalic, and theEthiopic ; 
but he confesses that he has not determined to which of these 
three he ought to refer the Malays, the Papous, and the Ame- 
ricans. M. Virey, again, the most eloquent, if not the most logical 
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of the writers of France, recognizes only two species distinguished 
by the difference of the facial angle. The following is a trans- 
lation of the table which he has constructed upon this principle, for 
the ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Deterville .” 


‘ Arabo-Indian. 
I. (1. Warvs Recs, Celtic, Circassian. 


SPECIES. Chinese. 
Facial Angle from ) 2. Tawny Race, Kalmuckh- Mongol. 
85° to 90°. ( Lapono-Ostiack. 
3. Coprery Race, American, or Carib. 
II (4. DeerpBruyeRace, Malay, or Indian. 


SPEcIEs. 'e Brack Race, ; Cafres. 





MANKIND. 
ale 


Facial Angle from Negroes. 


75° to 82°. 6. Birackisu Race, Hottentots. 
4 z Papous. 


M. Desmoulins, another distinguished French naturalist, thinks 
he can produce data for the establishment of eleven species of 


men, all well characterised, which he arranges in the following 
manner : 





. Celto-Scyth-Arabs, . Papous. 


. Mongols, . Negro-Oceanics, 
. Ethiopians, . Australasians, 

. Euro-Africans, 10. Colombiens, 

. Austro-Africans, 11. Americans.” 

. Malays, or Oceanics, 


Such are a few of the classifications which have been proposed, 
all of them, however, as it appears to us, either very defective or 
very redundant, so far as logic and natural history are concerned. 
We think it unnecessary, however, to enter into a detail of our 
reasons for differing from the authors of the several classifications, 
and shall proceed to that of the author before us, who has entered 
into the subject with much greater minutene ; than any of his 
predecessors. He both makes the species of men more numerous 
than any previous author, and employs a different nomenclature to 
designate these, as follows : : 

‘M. BORY DE 8ST. VINCENT’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
I. LEIOTRICKS. 
With thick straight Hair. 
I. Indigenous to the Old World. 
A Cine Tetata x Occidental Caucasic. 

1. Japetic Spe- | 9 8. Meridional Pelagic. 

cies, Homo y- Occidental Celtic. 

Japeticus 1. Teutonie 

B. Gens Bracata variety. 
2. Sclavonic 
variety. 


$. Boreal Germanic. 


% Amanse Sencins, H. Arabicw $i Orontal Adamic. 
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3. Hinpvoo Sprecies, H. Indicus. 
4. Scytuic Species, H. Scythicus. 
5. Sinic Specigs, H. Sinicus. 


I1.—Common to the Old and the New World. 


6. Hyrersorean Species, H. Hyperboreus. 
a. Oriental Malays. 

7. Nerrunran Species, H. Neptunianus, 1 Occidental Oceanic. 
y. Intermediary Papous. 
8. AusTRALASIAN Species, H. Australasicus. 
| III.—Indigenous to the New World. 
9. CotumBic Species, H. Colombicus. 
10. AMERICAN Speciss, H. Americanus. 

11. Patagonian Species, H. Patagonus. 


Il.—OULOTRICS. 
With crisp Hair. 
12. Erniop1an Species, H. Ethiopicus. 
13. Carre Sprecisgs, H. Cafer. 
14. Mevanian Species, H. Melaninus. 
15. Hotrentor Species, H. Hottentotus. 


IlIIL—HUMAN MONSTRES. 
a. CRETINS. 


B. ALBINOs.’ 


Each of these divisions and sub-divisions is illustrated in detail 
by M. Rory, with such accuracy and extent of research, as cannot 
fail to interest even those who disagree with him in considering 
each of the tribes, here called species, as originating from as many 
different parents. The facts which have been adduced to prove 
the distinctness of species, are exceedingly curious, though they 
may fail to convince many inquirers. 

n the instance of Negroes, for example, their mental powers 
seem to be very inferjor to those of Europeans, though when in- 
structed by the latter, they have produced instances of considerable 
mental advancement. The result of the researches of Hume, the 
historian, was, that there was scarcely ever a civilized nation of the 
negro complexion, nor even an ingenious individual, eminent either 
in action or speculation. No ingenious manufactures among them, 
no arts, no sciences. On the other hand, the most rude and bar- 
barous of the whites, such as the ancient Germans, and the present 
Tartars, have still something eminent about them, in their valour, 
form, or government, or some other particulars. (Hume’s Essays, i. 
21, Note M.) 

On the other hand, Blumenbach tells us, that negroes have not 
unfrequently been distinguished as poets, and he possesses Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and Latin poetry, written by negroes. Amongst other 
examples of talented negroes, he mentions a native of Guinea, emi- 


nent for his integrity, genius, and learning, and took the degree of 
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Doctor in Philosophy, at the University of Wittemberg; and that 
MW. Lislet, of the Isle of France, was chosen a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sciences. Blumenbach adds, that 
whole provinces in Europe might be named, in which it would be 
no easy matter to discover ‘am excellent writers, poets, philoso- 
phers, and correspondents of the French Academy; while on the 
other hand, there is ne savage people which have distinguished 
themselves by such examples of perfectibility, and even capacit 
for scientific cultivation ; and consequently, that none can approac 
more nearly than the negro, to the polished nations of the globe. 
( Blumenbach. Beytrage zur Naturgeschicte, i. 98.) According to 
the investigations of Sommering also, the skull of the negro is 
much smaller than that of the European, in the circumference, the 
diameters, and the vertical arch; and the forehead particularly, 
being narrower, and falling back in a more arched form ; the brain 
in general must be of inferior size. The orbits, on the contrary, 
aul the olfactory and gustatory, or rather masticatory, organs, 
being more amply coded: the area of the face bears a greater pro- 
portion to the area of the skull, as one, two, to four—a proportion 
which is greater in the orang-outang, and nearly equal in carnivo- 
rous animals. (Cuvier, Lecons de Anat. Compar.) The organs of 
sense, which are here situated, are astonishingly acute, though not 
only in this, but also in the three following varieties, and the cor- 
responding nerves, at least the first, fifth, and facial, are of great 
size, (Sommering de Basi Cranii.) 

These and many other facts seem to indicate a less distance of 
the Negro than of the European, from the quadrumana, or ani- 
mals with four hands, as the apes and monkeys have recently been 
denominated. The poor negro, however, might justly class th: se 
of us, who view him as merely a two-handed monkey, or who de- 
sire to traffic in his blood, not only below himself, but below apes 
in intellect, and below tigers in feeling and propensity. The fol- 
lowing is our author’s account of the Oriental Adamic race—a va- 
riety of the Arabic species which he thinks were the only descend- 
ants of Adam ; and though he has indulged his fancy not a little, 
much farther indeed than we can go with him, his views are inge- 
nious, interesting, and original. 


‘ B. Oriental Adamic race.—Our opinion of the origin of this race, and 
the name under which we propose to place it, will appear at first view in 
contradiction with all received ideas; but this is not a reason that it should 
be rejected without examination. Such is the evidence upon this subject, 
that the religion whose testimony seems to imply any thing but reality, and 
to shake the foundation of its own authority, will be proved by our views, 
which tend to confirm the declarations of revelation. We shall not for the 
present, enter very deeply into the discussion, as it will not suit the design 
of this work. It will suffice to relate those facts, from which the truth may 
be collected. 


.. * The country (Abyssinia) whose surface is covered with mountains, and 
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intersected with plains, over which rocks are majestically suspended in air, 
where impenetrable forests appear—where rises that branch of the Nile, 
which has long been regarded as the source of this prince of rivers—in- 
fested by hordes of Gallas und Sangalas, brigands of the Ethiopic species— 
but where the Abyssinian empire holds the chief sway, is the spot from 
which came the race to be considered in our present sketch. There, abun- 
dant waters fertilize a soil, rich with fruits and verdure, peopled with ani- 
mals of every kind, blest with all that can tend to afford happiness and 
prosperity, but, through the barbarity of the fierce and obstinate inhabi- 
tants, abandoned to neglect. When the Autochthonal, or indigenous 
people were become numerous in those regions, though much too rude and 
uncivilized to protect themselves from the ravages caused, during the 
rainy season, by the annual floods, they descended by the side of their tor- 
rents and rivers, and repairing to the plains of Sennaar, they looked upon 
themselves as having escaped from some universal deluge. There they 
practised the art of building, which being brought to perfection, afterwards 
reared into existence the temples of Thebes, and the pyramids of Gizeh, 
As their civilization increased, their numbers were multiplied, and the large 
valley, which had been the place of their asylum, no longer sufficing for so 
many families, they resolved to disperse, leaving behind them monuments 
of their long abode, and separating into tribes, which already spoke differ- 
ent dialects. 

‘Some, who were shepherds, passing over the white branch of the Nile, 
remained in Africa, and spread themselves towards the west, where their 
children mixed with Ethiopians, and a race of mixed blood are now settled 
in Darfoor, Bornou, and Soudan, which is the basin of the Niger. Others 
of them, consisting of merchants, and thieves (voleurs) crossing the Red 
Sea, where it is rather narrow, towards the straits of Babelmandel, became 
Asiatics, and in that part of the continent of Arabia, from which they de- 
rived their name, or rather to which they gave theirs, in a course of un- 
ceasing wanderings, they spread themselves from desert to desert, as far as 
the banks of the Persian gulf,and to the bordersof the Euphrates, the 
Orontes, and the Jordan. A third family, following the occupation of 
agriculture, attaching themselves to the valley of the Nile, and advancing 
by degrees as far as the Mediterranean, became the Egyptians so cele- 
brated in the history of the primitive ages. 

‘ The Hebrews, an Arabic Tribe, from the Southern borders of the Red 
Sea, who had not passed over the Cataracts at such an early period, 
driven by some of those famines with which their country is often afflicted, 

netrated much later, towards the Delta, where they had, without doubt, 
Lite drawn by one of their compatriots, (Joseph,) who from the condition 
of a slave, had become the powerful favourite of the Pharaoh of that 
epoch. But these Hebrews, whose numbers had increased, and whose 
avarice had incurred the hatred of the old inhabitants of the country, were 
persecuted ;—they wished to fly, and return into their own country, under 
the conduct of Moses, who had been appointed their law-giver ;—they 
consequently proceeded towards the south; but forced to betake them- 
selves to the left, in order to avoid the pursuit of the master, whom they 
wished to escape, they were under the necessity of crossing an arm of the 
sea, the south of which Moses was ambitious to reach, and which he 
had previously coasted ;—the fugitives then found themselves wandering 
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in a land entirely unknown ;-- they wandered in it for a long time with 
the perpetual hope, that they were on their road to Abyssinia, where there 
is even now a people of the Hebrews, descended from those who had not 
penetrated into Egypt during the days of Jacob. 

‘ If the tribe which were thus endeavouring to regain the spot whence 
they came, had originally sprung from the land of Canaan, as has since 
been pretended, in order to legitimatize its usurpations, it ought not to have 
wandered forty yeats in a corner of Arabia Petra, fcr the purpose of 
returning there. From Goshen to the place where Rachel was interred, 
is little farther distance than from Bordeaux to Bayonne, and this a 
person on foot, and with ease, will accomplish in four days at most, 
traversing in his route, heaths, which may be compared in appearance to 
the solitude ef Arabia. The chief of the sojourning Hebrews died without 
having renounced his designs, but without having been able to carry them 
into effect. The chiefs, who succeeded him despairing of ever reaching 
a country, to which no one any longer knew the way, made their Promise 
Land, the first habitable land, that should present itself to their avidity. 
They established themselves finally, in the mountainous region of Pales- 
tine, by the means of an exterminating war, and, as if it had been the 
primitive settlement of their race. ‘There they became those superstitious 
and persecuting Jews—now persecuted in their turn, despised, strangers 
every where, as if the blood of the Canaanites cried still for vengeance 
upon those, whose crimes God visits unto their children, 

‘ These Jews, as well as the rest of the Arabic species, have preserved 
by Revelation the belief of one only and Eternal God, and have never 
suffered this unity to be altered in their sacred books, by those unconnected 
superstitions, which have issued from the East. Dispersed over the sur- 
face of the globe, they have remained in manners, such as they were in 
Judea, when their ingratitude, and absurd obstinacy compelled the mildest 
of Men, and the best of Emperors, to blot them out from the list of 
nations ; but like other Arabs, and in spite of their prejudices, they have 
taken women without distinction from every race: so, less resemblin 
their fathers in physiognomy, than their brethren of Africa have fomilnal 
a German Jew, at this day, must but little resemble the Patriarch 
Abraham, from whom the line of Israel receives its descent. This 
change of abode in the Jewish nation, is that which has thrown so much 
obscurity over Sacred Geography, when it has been attempted to find 
out the Garden of Eden, and the birth-place of Adam in Mesopotamia, 
from a description alluding to the plain of Sennaar, of which we have 
never heard mention: conveying in this manner the names of places in 
Abyssinia to the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, and applying them 
to things with which they present no relation when it was towards the 
sources of the Nile, upon the identity of which no doubt has ever existed, 
that we must seck for the theatre of the things so naturally told in the 
book of Genesis. 


‘It is to this Arabic Race, which has been just now examined, that we 
owe the domestication of the Dromedary and the Ass, upon the Eastern bank 
of the Red Sea, and when they had scattered themselves towards Persia, 
as well as on the Eastern and Southern sides of Libanon, they made use 
of the Dromedary, as the companion of their long travels, and which 
they appear to have introduced at a later period into Africa. The Ass, 
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though less esteemed by its masters, was, however, considered among 
their riches, and althoug!: a native of Arabia, it is found upon the coasts 
of the Atlantic, and in the lower portions of modern Europe. But 
especially the horse, indigenous to the Steppes of Scythia, became the 
friend rather than the degraded slave of the Arab, and being reserved for 
war, he could not at first be mounted. In the sculptures and paintings 
preserved from ancient Egypt, in which the least details of battles are 
represented with so much fidelity as to convey an idea of the customs of 
the times, we do not see a single chevalier, that is to say, a man a-stride 
upon the horse; but wherever this animal figures, it is attached to a car, 
upon which a warrior, with a javelin in his hand, is standing upright, 
assisted by a kind of coachman armed with a whip. During many 
ages the as was not employed in any other manner. Where the 
Adamic race has introduced it, the use of cars is a constant accompani- 
ment. In the oldest of the sacred books of the Hebrews, if mention be 
made of formidable armies, nothing is said of cavalry, but cars armed 
with scythes are frequently mentioned. Homer describes his warriors 
fighting upon such cars, and of which we see a vast number in the plates 
of the immortal work of the Commission d’Egypte. It is probable, that 
among the Scythian species, equitation had its origin. The Scythian 
made use of the spur, whilst the Egyptian and the Pelasgi, who borrowed 
their customs from the Adamic race, drove horses in carriages. Some 
wandering hordes of this Scythian species, penetrating in after times, on 
horse-back, into the North of Greece, produced there at first as much 
consternation, as the Spanish cavaliers did, when they went to enslave 
the Mexicans; and from that circumstance arose the traditions, in which 
we are told, how the Lapithe were terrified at the attack of the Centaurs, 
in consequence of the strange appearance, and unusual species of the 
combatants. 

‘ The Adamic race dispersed colonies on the East of the Continent of 
Africa beyond the Equator; they are found on the coast of Zanguebar, 
and on the North of Madagascar. They have peopled the Comoro Isles 
in the Straits of Mosambique and Socotora; in the West they advanced 
no farther at first than the Persian Gulf; but afterwards, when the dis- 
persion of the tribes of Israel occurred, they effected a change of physiog- 
nomy in the first inhabitants of that country, and the traces of Adamic 
families may be observed in the most remote parts of India, and even in 
Polynesia. 

‘Writing, originally performed in the hieroglyphical manner on the 
banks of the Nile, became cursive in Pheenicia, which was by us derived 
from the Adamic race, and even its figures, at a later period, was 
adopted by our European ancestors. 

‘ The Turks, who, at the present day, are masters of Constantinople, 
must not be confounded, as Buffon has done, with the species of which 
we have just spoken. They were originally the most ill-favoured men of 
the Scythian race, and it is only very recently, that from their continual 
crossings any resemblance in their physiognomy with that of the Arabs 
could be traced ; and the identity of religion has povestelly contributed 


to that metamorphosis, which the conformity of their costume seems to 
complete.’ 


After reading those details, it is impossible to deny them the 
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praise of ingenuity, but it would require much stronger reasons 
than M. Bory has here given, to persuade us that Abraham was a 
native of Abyssinia, from which, of course, he must have wandered, 
by the hypothesis, as faras Canaan. That the Israelites intended, 
at their departure from Egypt, to return to Abyssinia, and mistook 
their way by going eastward instead of south, is an absurd and gra- 
tuitous assertion, unauthorized by a single fact in the Mosaic record, 
which is our only authority upon such a question. The opinion, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to M. Bory, that the Land of Promise was in 
or adjoining to Egypt on the southward. Our learned traveller, 
Dr. Shaw, thinks the Promise Land extended as far south along 
the western bank of the Nile, as the parallel of the ancient 
Memphis; because Goshen lay contiguous to the Nile, and he 
refers to Joshua x. 4], and xi. 16, in corroboration of the opinion. 
But if the Egyptian Goshen made a part of the promised land, 
how could it Live been said, they went up out of Egypt to the 
land promised to their fathers? They were already, as Profes- 
sor Paxton justly remarks, in possession of this very land, for 
the Children of Israel, while they sojourned in Egypt dwelt in 
Goshen. (Parton’s Illustrations of Scripture, vol. i. p. 115.) 
The Goshen, also, which Dr. Shaw refers to, as mentioned in 
Joshua, was not in Egypt at all; but in Canaan, and extended 
‘* even unto Gibeon,” (Josh. xi. 16,) a city of Canaan, near to 
Gilgal, on the south side of the inheritance of Judah. (See 
Bocharti Phaleg. and Dr. Wells’ Geograph. in loco.) The hypo- 
thesis of Shaw, therefore, as well as the still more fanciful one 
of M. Bory, is altogether untenable. 

The opinions of our author respecting the islanders of the South 
Sea, Xc., are probably more correct, though like those which we 
have just examined, they are too often founded fe gratuitous 
assumption. The following abstract we think will be read with 
interest :— 

“ NeprunitaAN Species, Homo Neptunianus.—This species of 
men are found chiefly inhabiting the coast of the sea-shore, and 
peopling islands. If at any time they land upon some continent, 
they never abandon the skirts of the shore, or go beyond the moun- 
tains, which may rise there. The dissemination of this people is so 
universal within the tropics, that there are few places which they do 
not occupy, being met with from west to east, from the Oriental 
parts of Solenaent which they inhabit, to the New World, whose 
western shores they populate from California to Chili. There is no 
doubt that those victims of Spanish fanaticism, whose rising 
civilization was destroyed by Pizarro and Fernando Cortez, com- 
pose a part of this a ew Through the mixture of Atzeques, of 
the Hyperborean or Scythian race, which anciently invaded Upper 
Mexico, Europeans, Ethiopian slaves, transported from Africa. to 
America by the new possessors of the soil, and other American 
species, or races, the features and colour of the inhabitants of 
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the South Sea and Polynesia are distingnished in the few beings 
who have escaped from destruction by the Castilian’s sword, and 
from the burning faggots of the Inquisition. It is acknowledged, 
besides, notwithstanding the uncertainties which result from the 
imperfect observations of travellers, that the Americans on the 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean, were altogether different from the rest 
of the men on that continent. They had never passed over the high 
chains, which, running parallel with, and at no great distance 
from, the sea, descended in form of an immense arc from north to 
south; in consequence of their maritime instinct, if we may be 
allowed to use such an expression, the Oriental sides of the moun- 
tains remained unknown to them. In order to have established 
themselves there, they must have gone far from their true element, 
and even after having become agriculturists, they dwelt as Ne 
tunians from the choice of an abode, from which the view could 
be extended over the waves. The nations of Jucatan, in the 
country of Honduras, that is to say, the Gulf of Mexico, belong to 
the tribe of Colombians: as they were always at variance with 
the people whom our writers more particularly called Mexican, 
and the usurper of the throne of Montezuma knew, in arming the 
republic of Flascala, how to turn to his advantage the hatred 
which naturally existed between these barbarians, on account of 
their specific difference. 

What we know of the creeds, customs, and laws, of the two 
empires of the Incas and Mexico, the power of which has been too 
greatly exaggerated, is insufficient to enable us to judge exactly of 
the degree of civilization to which they had reached. his 
civilization was evidently modern and transplanted; and was 
known about three hundred years ago. Its influence, however, 
had already softened the manners of men, who continue ito exist 
in a state of ferocity, and were even anthropophagi in their 
origin, as are at this day almost all the islanders of a part of the 
Oceanic variety of this species: for the practice of human sacri- 
fices is as common among them, as it was formerly among our 
own ancestors in Europe. 

The history of the Peruvians and Mexicans, was written in an 
age of ignorance and superstition, when sanguinary conquerors 
held the pen. The exaggerations and errors, which have been 
piled up together by the prejudices of such narrators, have been 
adopted without examination, and as the basis of modern travels. 
We would not date, upon such materials, to engage ourselves in 
researches, which the establishment of the characters primitively 
peculiar to the old inhabitants of the western shore of America 
might require; we must confine ourselves to particularize these as 
a variety of Neptunians belonging perhaps to the Oceanic race. 
By a fatality peculiar to the lot of this species, its physical history 
is mvolved in obscurity wherever they have established themselves. 
From time immemonial, this species having been spread over 
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Archipelagos distant from each other, it has been impossible to fix 
upon a period at which they settled there. An account of past 
events, to compose their annals from, has not been kept by any of 
their tribes, and the traces of their emigration are altogether 
obliterated. Neither mythology nor the remembrances of heroical 
times, nor a common system of religious creeds, nor other general 
circumstances, serve to guide us in the research of the origin of 
the Neptunians. Isolated upon a multitude of spots over the 
lobe, and having rare intercourse with themselves, there have 
n formed among this species, races, or varieties very strongly 
marked, between whom at this day scarcely any common traits 
exist, which being so imperfectly described, or perhaps merely 
indicated, should, before we attempt to characterize them me- 
thodically, be examined with care by such travellers'as MM. Gai- 
mard, Quoy, Durville, and Lesson ; as the knowledge of a species, 
or of a race of men, is more valuable and important than that of a 
Medusa, a Kangaroo, or a Metrosideros. 

Confining ourselves to treat of generalities which concern the 
species in question, we may remind our readers in the first place, 
that it was not a little adventuresome, even upon their being fa- 
miliarized with the dangers of the sea, to pass from isle to isle, and 
from cape to cape, for more than two hundred and thirty leagues 
in longitudinal extent, without even taking possession of an acre of 
ground by the force of arms, in any country, however inconsider- 
able it might be, when it happened to be inland and mountainous. 
Accordingly, men from the centre, or the west of Madagascar, from 
the middle of Ceylon, from the Peninsula of Malacca, from Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Timor, from the larger Philippines, end 
Formosa, do not belong in general to this Neptunian species; but 
besides that, this species is established on the coasts of all these 
places, and even of almost all the western isles of India, the islan- 
ders of the Laccidives and Moldives, of the Archipelago of Nicobar, 
of the least rocks of the seas of the Sound, of the Archipelagos of 
the Moluccas, of the Marianas, of the Carolinas, of the Friendly, 
of the Society islands, of the Marquesas, of the Sandwich islands, 
and the inhabitants of New Zealand, make part of them almost 
without exception. In vain has it been pretended , that they appear 
only a bastard race, descended from the Caucasians and Mongols, 
or from the Hindoos and Chinese. Whoever shall have seen a 
single Malayan of pure race, will reject this idea as quite untenable. 
In waiting, hevelere, until the Nepteninn species shall become 
better known, we shall admit three varieties of it. Whether the 
following views shall prove more satisfactory than previous theories 
respecting the Americans, must be left to time to decide. 

he CotumBiAN Species, Homo Columbicus. Christopher 
Columbus having discovered this New World, to which the un- 
grateful Old World wished to apply some other name than his, we 
thought we ought to render homage to the memory of this extraor-: 
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dinary man, in calling Colombian the species with which he put 
Europeans on terms of communication. We might have been able 
to give a softer termination for such a name; but we wished to 
avoid the confusion which might probably result from it, as a ris- 
ing republic, calling itself Colombia, has paid to one of the great- 
est, and most wondectal geniuses, the tribute of gratitude, denied 
to him by his ungrateful country. 

The Colombic species, probably rising from the roots of the 
Aleghany and Apalachian mountains, peopled towards the north, 
the vast basin of the river St. Lawrence, as far as, or farther, than 
the forty-fifth degree of north latitude. Passing from the Flori- 
das, and from isle to isle, in the south, they occupied the eastern 
borders of the regions of Mexico, the yee and what is called 
Terra Firma, with the Guianas, from the territory of Cumana, even 
under the line, always on a parallel with the coasts from which 
they were driven from day to day by Europeans. The Canadians, 
numerous small tribes who have been gradually exterminated by 
the admirable social state of North America, the natives of Juca- 
tan and Honduras, the Caribbeans, and the Galibis, belong to this 
species. 

To know whence and when these people could have penetrated 
into the countries in which Europeans have found them, has been 
much discussed—even those who wished to acknowledge them as 
the children_of Adam, have had a considerable share in extermi- 
nating them. Wecan only compare the barbarity with which the 
Europeans, for a period of three ney years, have treated these 
pretended brothers, with the cruelty with which, to replace their 
race, drowned in their own blood, they have transported to a land 
widowed of its Aborigines, unhappy negroes from theirs. From 
such horrors right-feeling hearts revolt, and when the naturalist 
acknowledges in what physical respects man and monkies are akin, 
should not the philosopher in his turn, endeavour to find out by 
what characteristics drawn from morality, Europeans—exterminat- 
ing Europeans—are in so many points of view like wolves, hyenas, 
and tigers ? 

The Columbic species, which we must seek in the mixture of 
whites and blacks of all species, which is sprung up in the New 
World since its discovery, is preserved almost untouched in their 
solitudes, where it endeavours to shelter itself from our violence, 
and even, it is said, on some points of the windward islands. What 
we have heard from a multitude of travellers, who formerly visited 
either Carolina or the centre of the United States, or all the islands 
which form a long chain from the Floridas to Trinidad, or in fact, the 
— comprehended between the Orinoco and the river Amazon, is 
absolutely adapted, in every respect, to the men who there inhabited 
a sinuous line of nearly twelve hundred leagues, from north to south, 
the breadth of which, however, except towards the northern lakes, 
seldom exceeded from one to two hundred leagues. These men are 
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of a bilious and phlegmatic disposition, tall, well made, active, and 
stronger than those who are commonly called savages. Their ex- 
tremities are not so slender as the people of Australia. The con- 
formation of the head is tolerably proportionate, from which cir- 
cumstance, their figure appears of an agreeable oval cast. Their 
forehead, however, is singularly flat, which has led old authors to 
believe, and modern ones from force of habit to repeat it, that this 
people deformed, during infancy, that particular part, — ap- 
plication of small flat boards, tightly fastened together. The nose 
is long, prominent, and aquiline, “‘ and if it is found flattened to 
the face,” says Father Dutertre, “ it is because that also has been 
compressed from infancy.” The mouth is moderately wide, with 
the teeth vertical, and lips like those of Europeans. The eye is 
large and of a brown colour; the hair black, platted, thick, hard, 
shining, of middling length, and though falling upon the shoulders 
does not form into curls. It is said that their hair never turns 
‘ white or grey. The men are almost without any beard, and care- 
fully pluck out the hairs, which grow upon several parts of the 
body, and which other species of men have in abundance. When 
they are heated and perspiring, it is pretended they emit a smell 
like that which is peculiar to the canine genus. The colour of their 
skin is reddish, or rather of a molten copper colour. Among the 
females, who are condemned to the most painful labours—who are, 
in fact, reduced to the condition of domesticated beasts— the breast, 
though rather low, is well shaped, so long as it has never given suck. 
Nubility developes itself at an early age among them, whether it 
be, that the women belong to Septentrional tribes, or whether they 
belong to those which are situated near the equator. Instances 
of om longevity in this particular species have been cited. 

_ It was principally the Canadians and Caribbeans, who, during 
the last century, furnished philosophers with a pretext for those 
declamations, in which the superiority of the — over man 
living in polished society, was so pompously established. We 
must not credit a word of’ what has been asserted in these fine pro- 
ductions, about the wisdom and the solemn treaties, which they 
were supposed to conclude between them, pipe in mouth, in ex- 
changing the calumet of peace: we must not believe what was 
rere of such barbarians, naturally wanderers, hunters, brutal, 
idle, quarrelsome, anthropophagi, devouring not only the enemies 
whom they had vanquished in war, but even their own parents, 
and rejecting with horror (occasioned, perhaps, from the recollec- 
tion of the injuries which it has done them) the means of civiliza- 
tion, wherever it has been attempted. Intemperate, thirsting after 
strong liquors, for which they are obliged to pay us, they do not 
even possess the industry necessary for composing them for their 
own sakes, while they live without religion, despising that of 
Europe, and imagining its mysteries absurd. The Colombians, 
however, believed in the existence of good and bad spirits, without 
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the sort of sorcerers who so frequently, by means of jugglery, tyran- 
nize over savage tribes, seeking, in the elements of their 
superstitions, for that authority which is always the first estab- 
lished among men, and often extends its ramifications so far, that 
it is beyond the reach of philosophy to eradicate them. 

The courage of the species which now occupies our attention, 
has been reported in high language, because prisoners of war, 
whom they devour, sing death-songs whilst their enemies are 
roasting them alive, and even under the bite of their oe 
tooth. If this be true, which may be doubted, it denotes a bru 
insensibility of the physical powers, and not heroism. The Carib- 
beans and Canadians, we are assured, have great affection for their 
children; but panthers are equally attached to their offspring, as 
well as the most considerable part of men of the species of Japhet. 
In other respects, they go naked, having a small covering, made 
of vegetable stuff, or animal skin, fastened round the loins. In 
those parts, where the winter season is most severe, they scarcely 
think of providing themselves a defence against its iealiesianalia: 
by covering their bodies with the spoils of wild beasts, of which 
they destroy a great nuniber. They prefer giving up these skins 
to European merchants for brandy, and run the risk of perishing 
with cold, in preference to going clothed. It is not among them 
we must expect to find those brilliant head-dresses, those tunics 
and mantles, adorned with feathers, with which painters, in their 
unfaithful portraits, are in the habit of muffling up the American 
Indians. Exotic Neptunians only, from the borders of the South 
Sea, make use of such ornaments, and in Peru, as well as im 
Mexico. The Colombians know no other means of embellishing 
their persons, than by daubing themselves with Rocou, which ren-. 
ders them more red than they are by nature. Bows and arrows 
are their means of attack and defence. Divided into hordes, con- 
ducted by a chief, and regulated by simple customs, they have no 
established extent of domination. Agriculture is not only foreign, 
but hateful to them, Without mind, without energy, they have 
been everyw: ~ve deceived and dispossessed without difficulty. By 
the end of the present century, it is probable they will exist only 
in the records of history—that they will have disappeared from 
their natal soil, as the Guanches of the Canaries, and as the wolves 
in England. 

It is pretended, that among the Caribbeans, the language of the 
females differs altogether from that of the males. it would be 
mmporvent to prove this fact. 

e must remark, that there exist in northern America, amon 
the tribes of the Colombian species, other tribes which belong to 
very different species, such as the Hyperboreen, and perhaps even 
the Scythian: these do rothing but wander about from place to 
place, and are regarded as Autochthonians. There are also tribes 
of Celtic origin, who, it is stated, speak the idiom of that language. 
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with as much purity as it is spoken in Wales. . It is probably by 
means of these foreigners, that the custom of interring the illustrious 
dead with their arms, and singing songs of grief, was introduced 
among the Colombians. 

But though we agree with M. Bory, in considering all these species, 
as he designates them, to have originated from one primitive stock, 
yet the great variations remarkable among them, according to their 
degree of cultivation, may indicate that their chief characteristics 
originated in accidental circumstances, affecting their moral rela- 
tions, as well as their physical constitution. The New Zealanders, 
for example, are savages, and chiefly black ; the New Hollanders, 
half civilized, and chiefly tawny; the Friendly Islanders are more 
advanced, and not quite so dark ; several are lighter than olive 
colour, and hundreds of European faces are found among them. 
The people of Otaheite and the Society Isles are the most civilized 
and the most beautiful; the higher order among them have a 
light complexion, and hair flowing in ringlets; the lower orders, 
less cultivated, are less pleasing. ‘‘ The same superiority,” says 
Captain King, “‘ which is observable in the Erees (nobles) t thers 
out the other islands, is found also here (Owyhee). Those whom 
we saw were, without exception, perfectly well formed ; whereas, 
the lewer sort, besides their general inferiority, are subject to all 
the variety of make and figure that is seen in the populace of other 
countries.” 

Similar authorities might be multiplied to infinity; but we can- 
not at present spare room to go into the extensive field which is 
here open to us, and must leave the discussion to some future 
opportunity. We have selected a few of the points which ap- 
peared to us to possess the most interest, and we must refer those 
who are pleased with the subject, to the original work of M. Bory, 
which, from the specimens we have here given, will be seen to be 
ingenious, original, and eloquent, but, at the same time, ex- 
tremely fanciful, and replete with theory, where we ought only to 
find well ascertained facts. 





Art. II].—Flowers of Fancy ; exhibited in a Collection of Similes, taken 
from various Authors, and Alphabetically arranged. By Henry 
Schultes. London: Longman. 1829. 


We have long wished for a good opportunity of expressing our 
vexation at the grievous waste of time, paper and ink, which we 
have observed in the ion of our cotemporary literature, pro- 
fessedly devoted to the illustration of our elder poets. The 
revivers of English taste, in this direction, were too near the, close 
of the last century, and too limited in the number of their votaries, 
to exert due influence on the publishers of the ably prefaced body 
of English poetry, from.Cowley to Gray, which was given to the 
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world under the auspices of Dr. Johnson. We will not repeat, for 
the ten thousandth time, the complaint about his political ‘or 
personal antipathies, and his consequent resolute blindness to the 
poetical merits of those who were so unfortunate as to excite 
either ; and we will spontaneously — him of any enormous 
culpability in the omission of our earliest heroes of song. He 
was too far advanced in years, when the task of criticising the 
English poets was assigned to him, to begin with relish the study 
of Chaucer and his successors, down to the time of James the First. 
Neither did the facilities then exist for the successful cultivation 
of those authors, which have since been created by the labours 
of many meritorious students. Still less were the mass of the 
reading world, at that time, aware of the riches of their first bards. 
There was no disposition in the mass of the por to patronise, 
or even to attend to any re-publications of poems which had become 
obscure from the obsoleteness of their diction, and which they 
were led by the prevailing spirit of criticism, to eschew as barbarous. 
The efforts of Dr. Percy, the two Wartons, Tyrrwhit, &c., were, 


however, not ultimately unavailing ; they did make a deep, if not | 


an immediate impression. Before the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, the effects of their exertions were evident, not 
only in England but in Germany. A man could profess his ad- 
miration of Chaucer and Spencer, without fear of incurring the 
imputations of pedantry and bad taste; he might lament the 
decline of real poetry in the previous age, and escape the suspicion 
of being a mere temporis laudator act. .This was not the only 
result of the glorious revoiution created by the relics of ancient 
English poetry. Burger and Schiller had the merit of. discerning 
the beauties of our ballads, and by their own subsequent efforts in 
the same line of composition, the one has obtained all the reputa- 
tion (neither insignificant nor transient) that he possesses ; and the 
other has increased the amount even of that fame and popularity 
which belong to him, as the finest tragic writer of his age and 
country. The number of English publications relating to our poetical 
antiquities, since the year 1765, when Dr. Percy published the 
Reliques, we think nearly quintuple the whole number during the 
previous hundred years. In Germany, also, the history is parallel ; 
their early poetical legends have attracted and rewarded the 
industrious and patriotic enthusiasm of a multitude of learned 
and highly pifted critics, who have spread, in the most popular 
forms, the results of their researches, and they have reaped an 
ample harvest in the visible improvement of their countrymen, in 
respect to taste, and of their principal poets and romancers, in the 
judicious choice of the subjects of their imaginative productions. 
To return to England, in the year 1798, a new collection, though a 
limited one, was made of the British poets, and Dr. Robert 
Anderson was selected as the Editor; his love of the early writers 
Operating upon the practical wisdom of his employers, (who were 
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aware of the increased interest that most readers of poetry had in 
the works of the fathers of our literature,) succeeded in persuadin 
them to devote four volumes, out of the thirteen which comprised 
his collection, to re-prints of the poets who lived prior to the period 
at which Dr. Johnson’s edition commences. They had no reason 
to regret their determination. Before twelve years had elapsed 
the booksellers of London undertook another and much more 
copious body of poetry : the editor had the power of inserting and 
rejecting, in a much greater degree than any of his predecessors ; 
but he used his power with a most grievous lack of judgment, 
with an unpardonable disregard of opportunities and means, such 
as we fear will not again speedily fall to any individual. Many 
very scarce, curious, and beautiful pieces of English poetry, to 
which he * confessedly had access, were altogether omitted. 
Nothing was to be found of the metrical works of Sackville, 
Tusser, Sir P. Sidney, Withers, Fairfax, May, Herrick, Marvell, 
and many more of equal desert. 

Space was found, however, for every rhyme of Sackville (Duke 
of Dorset) Roscommon, Duke, Sprat, King, Stepney, Sheffield, 
Smith, Broome, Savage, Halifax, Pomfret, and many others 
equally splendid, original, and melodious. This was a needless 
perpetuation of the characteristics which dishonoured the edition of 
1777. 

Mr. Chalmers added many, without even the excuse which this 
Bibliopolio precedent afforded him—such as Wilkie, Whitehead, 
Lovibond, &c. &c. But not one line of the exquisite and truly 
poetical compositions of Anne, Countess of Winchilsea. Many 
years we fear must pass before the injury done by this ill-judged 
compilation will be removed. 

We owe thanks to several contemporaries for the learning and 
skill with which portions of our primitive literature have been illus- 
trated ; we can make honorary mention of Southey, Singer, Park, 
Gifford, and their worthy fellow-labourers of an a ae rank, We 
wish that we could honestly and sincerely state, that the compiler 
now before us, merited the praise of well-directed industry.. We 
are, however, unwillingly obliged to say, that his book is one of 
the most absurd and useless, either for entertainment or grave in- 
struction, that we ever met with. The same command of libraries, 
and the same diligence which is here abundantly indicated, would, 
if applied tothe formation and execution of a sound object of lite- 
rary exertion, enable Mr. Schultes to produce a work that would 
entitle him to the respect, and obtain for him the thanks, of all 
those who are ambitious of becoming familiar with the thoughts 
and the actions of our ancestors. Without further preamble, we 
must now proceed to explain the nature of these ‘ Flowers of Fancy,’ 





* «Vide the Preface to Chalmers’ Works of the English Poets, 21 vols, 
8vo. 1810.’ 
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and justify, by some quotations, the sentence we have passed upon 


them. 


They are brought together chiefly from poetical writers, with the 
view of furnishing those who wish to be figurative in their style or 
discourse, with metaphors, and especially comparisons ; which makes 
us think of the invention of Mr. Babbage, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, whose machine for calculating and casting up sums! 
was announced a few years back. There was more rationality in 
this scheme, than there is in Mr. Schultes’ attempts at ‘a poetical 
Ready Reckoner: for example, what profit or pleasure can arise to 
any one, from reading such detached similes as here follow in the 
order and in the very words of the book : 

‘ Absurd as to strive against the stream.—/Spenser. 
as from men’s propeusity or sufferings to conclude their in- 

nocence or guilt.—South. 
——— as to hope for constancy in the wind.— Byron. 
_-——— as to seek to pacify the sea with tears.—Glapthorne. 
——-— as to endeavour to unite the contraries of spring and winter. 
—Dr. Johnson. 
as to endeavour to quench fire with oil.— Quarles. 
——— as to endeavour to increase the splendour of the sun by a 
lighted taper.—H. Blair. 
as to deny that two and two make four.—South. 
as to expect harvest in the dead of winter.—South. 
as the belief of a plain contradiction.— Tillotson. 
. Dead as earth.—Shakspeare. 
as clay.— Otway. 
as a stone.— Chaucer and others. 
as a door-nail.—Shakspeare, Shadwell, and others. 
as a herring.— Play, Landgartha. 
as a stock-fish.— Otway. 
as a monument.—Davenant. 


A little farther on: 


Deaf as death.—N. Lee and others. 

to intercession as the ear of death.—E. Irving. 

as the dead.—N. Lee. 

as the sea.— Shakspeare. 

as the stormy sea.— Tate. 

as the remorseless sea.—Corye. 

as winds and seas to the sailor’s prayers. — Wandesford. 


to my prayers as seas and winds to sinking mariners.— Dryden. 
as the rocks.—J. Shirley. 
as a storm.— Davenant.’ 


Other similes follow, with as much regard to chronology, as the 
above quoted ; and the article ‘ Deaf,’ is closed by the citation of a 
very sublime and novel similitude in the works of a distinguished 
modern playwright.—‘ Deaf as a Post.”—Colman.’ 


We will next give specimens that have at first some promise of 
agreeable illustration. 
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* Dear as his soul’s redemption.—Shakspeare. 
Dearer than my soul.—-S re, Machin, and others. 
Dear as my soul’s bliss.—7. Killigrew. 
as heaven.— Play, Arden of Feversham. 
as life.—G. Whetstone, Beaumont, and others. 
as air.— Marston. 
Dearer than air or eye-sight.—M. G. Lewis. 
- than the vital air | breathe—Dryden, Hoole’s Ariosto. 
——-- than life, one that fears to die.—N. Lee. 
than my breath.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
- than life’s best joys.—A. Hill. 
Dearly prized as life.—Jonson. 
Dear, more dear, more precious to my heart than the warm blood which 
feeds its vital motion.—R. Dodsley. 
—— as the drops that warm my heart.—H. More. ee 
as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.—Gray, in Dodsley’s 
Collection.’ 


We were tempted to stop at the fourth line of this citation, to 
ask Mr. Schultes whether his ‘‘ Arden of Feversham” is the 
anonymous production which Schlegel rashly ascribes to the author 
of Hamlet and Macbeth ; or the work avowed by Lillo, who lived 
a century later ; but we were constrained to pause at the last, from 
Dodsley—More and Gray: the omission is more remarkable than 
the vagueness of the references. We read ina tragedy, entitled, 
“Julius Cesar,” by one William Shakspeare, an address from 
Brutus to Portia, in which these words occur : 

** You are my true and honourable wife, 

And dear unto me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 
If we had formed our notions from Mr. Schultes, we might have 
supposed that the cited eng of Mr. Gray existed only in the col- 
lection of verses made by his bookseller, instead of forming, as itdoes, 
part of the en oxy lamentation of the ‘ Bard’ over his slaughter- 
ed brethren, which has so long excited the general admiration. 
‘* Dear, lost companions of my native art; 
Dear as the light that visits my sad eyes; 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying countries cries!” 























It is not, we believe, usual with those who refer to any part of 
Dr. Johnson’s acknowledged and incorporated works—to indicate 
‘“‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and that only. We find as we pro- 
ceed, that there are still greater offences chargeable on Mr. 
Schultes than the mere mutilation of English writers. We impute 
to him—the making unwarrantable and absurd additions, such as 
would induce the ignorant reader to think that he had the au- 
thority of the greatest of poets for comparisons they never made, 
and which no one ever thought (before the ‘ Flowers of Fancy’ 
appeared), of ascribing to them. —e. g. 
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* Delicious as the breath of Maia on violets diffused.— Thomson. 
- like the sweet south, that breathes upon a bank of violets 
stealing and giving odour.—Shakspeare.’ 

Under the word ‘ Pleasant,’ the last of these quotations, is re- 
peated, ‘Pleasant as the sweet south,’ &c. &c. We hardly need 
tell any of our readers that neither of these epithets are to be 
found in Shakspeare; and we will leave them to form their own 
opinion of the propriety of enlarging the most delightful passage 
: praise of music, that was ever written, by preferring either of 
them. 

One specimen more and we have done. 


* Shake like an aspen leaf.—Lidgate, Selden, §c. 

like a leaf.— Coleridge. 

— like a reed.—Byron. 

—— like a reed when ruffled by the storm.—J. Bird. 
like a field of beaten corn.—Shakspeare. 

—— like leaves of corn when tempests blow.—Dryden. 
the air like thunder.— Sheffield. 

like a felon before the bench.— Quarles. 

—— like a spied spy.— Donne. 

—— shake thee from me like a serpent.—Shakespeare.’ 

















The simile from Donne is striking, and will be new to many. 
We can hardly say so much of those that precede it; that by 
which it is followed ought, if inserted at all, to have been under a 
distinct head. Shake, here, obviously means merely to throw away ; 
and in all the other sentences, it signifies to agitate, or to cause 
to tremble. 

These extracts render any further justification of our expressed 
opinion needless. There is also a long, and not badly written, pre- 
face, followed by a copious alphabetical list of the writers from 
whom the ‘ Flowers of Fancy’ are plucked. There are many 
names with which, we will confess, we are not familiar; there are 
some omitted in the list from whom quotations have been made, 
such as ‘H. Moore’ (quere, Henry or Hannah?) We are left to 
our own judgment or memory to determine the source of these 
citations. Are they from the rhapsodies of the Platonizing Doctor, 
or does the authoress of Coelebs claim them as her own? We 
find A. L. Aikin, and a few lines down, A. L. Barbauld. Need the 
editor be informed, that these two names belong to the same per- 
son? and that all the published compositions of the first were in- 
cluded in the works of the second ? 

We might mention many other instances of error and want of 
judgment, but we are not disposed to be wantonly and mischiev- 
ously severe ; and we would hope that these remarks will suffice 
to deter him from the publication of any similar work,* even if 





* At the end of the book, a Phraseological Dictionary, in a royal 
quarto volume, is announced, 
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his own experience of the present does not warn him from the ful- 
filment of his declared purpose. 

It is with great pain to ourselves that we have made these ani- 
madversions. We are anxious for an opportunity of proving to 
Mr.Schultes, that we are willing to praise, when we can do it with 
sincerity. The many indications in his volume, of an amiable and 
ingenuous mind, rendered us reluctant to pass the sentence of lite- 
rary condemnation upon it. 

n ere is made of the liberality ‘of various gentlemen 
throughout the kingdom, who have promoted his views by permit- 
ting him to examine their collections of scarce dramatic works,’ 
especially ‘the noble proprietor of the Charlemont Library, in 
Dublin, who, with a liberality of mind characteristical of his coun- 
try, afforded the compiler the utmost accommodation to enable him 
to accomplish the object of his researches.’ 

There are many works (which we presume are included in these 
collections) of which we have either no modern editions, or very 
unworthy ones. We therefore think that Mr. Schultes would 


judiciously avail himself of the treasures open to him, if he were to 


use his vast reading for the purpose of bringing (wherever ob- 
scurity exists) similar passages into juxta-position; if he would 
humble himself to imitate the example of Ayscough, Twiss, Todd, 
and others, who have made very useful verbal indices; or, to put 
another choice, if he were to do something towards supplying the 
deficiencies of all our yet existing glossaries. Dr. Nares has done 
much, but has left more to be done. The lexicographical part of 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, is admirable in plan and execu- 
tion, but years must — before it is completed, and we are not 
aware that it occupies the attention of more than one individual, 
who must have super-human faculties, if he succeeds in tracin 

the earliest use, together with every variety of use, of every English 


word, since ours has been a written language. 





Art. 1V.—Nouveaux Fragmens Philosophiques, pour servir a I’ Histoire 
de la Philosophie Ancienne. Par Victor Cousin. Paris: 1829. 


In every age and country distinguished for the cultivation of 
literature, grave and solid writers have been observed to complain 
of the silly and preposterous predilections of their contemporaries, 
and to regret those good old times in which they suppose philosophy 
was in vogue. Plato lamented that the taste for profound medi- 
tation and abstruse reasoning, had nearly vanished in his time; 
and from those days to our own, the cry has ever been the same. 
The fact seems to be, that the greater number have always been 
actuated by a more powerful appetite for enjoyment than for 
knowledge ; and, therefore, those authors whose sole object is to 
agitate the passions, and by a more or less skilful imitation of life, 
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to produce that state of excitement which the being engaged in 
action, or simply beholding it, creates, are inevitably more popular 
than such as pursue those deep trains of thought, which lead 
directly to the mysterious fountains of being, and carry the torch 
of science into the obscure penetralia of nature. Even in books, 
men generally love to converse with their equals. The weak and 
the ignorant, shunning those august and venerable minds, which 
by their port and energy seem to belong to a higher order of 
beings, naturally slide into the society of individuals with charac- 
ters resembling their own. When Gulliver was at Lilliput, the 
learned and the curious must have found it a very painful effort 
to converse with him, whose ear was so elevated above their 
mouths; and he, on his part, must. have thought it equally dis- 
agreeable to whisper wisdom into the ear of one of his little friends. 
Were there no obstacle but the mere difference of stature, con- 
versation between dwarfs and giants would be nearly impossible. 
If we could conceive the statue of Osymandyas, the ancle of which 
a tall man can scarcely reach, to become animated with life, there 
are few of us who would like to converse with it: the operation 
would resemble bawling from the street to a man seated on the 
pinnacles of Westminster Abbey. To maintain a proper inter- 
course with a great author, is equally painful and difficult toa 
vulgar mind. 

Such are the reasons why philosophical writers have ever been 
unpopular, and must ever remain so. They are unintelligible 
to the multitude. But since all men are impelled by an irresistible 
propensity to desire the possession of knowledge, and, in default 
of the reality, to be masters, at least, of the semblance or shadow 
of it, encouragement is held out to quacks and sophists, professors 
of the art of concealing ignorance. By these means, a peculiar 
jargon, called ‘‘ the language of the world,” is created, by the use 
of which a man may acquire the reputation of having explored the 
whole field of knowledge, and stood upon those dim frontiers of 
science, where the human mind begins to recoil in dread from the 
phantoms of theory and conjecture, that flit about, like the dreams 
in the cave of Faunus, and vindicate to themselves all the region 
beyond. The professors of this language contrive, by pretending 
to philosophize, to fix a stigma on philosophy itself; and they 
have certainly succeeded in rendering the very term of suspicious 
and e pivemnal iupett in this country. 

In France, a very different order of things prevails. There, phi- 


-losophical studies are encouraged, and philosophical works pro- 


duced and read, with an activity and eagerness quite inconceivable 
among us. We by no means commend the spirit in which many 
of these works are written, or concur in the opinions which appear 
pretty generally to prevail among our able and industrious neigh- 
bours; but whether they discover truth or not, their diligent and 


. enthusiastic search after it, is entitled to very high praise. They 
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do not suppose, with too many persons in England, that, because 
our notions of man and nature, appear to our apprehensions less 
irrational than those which the philosophers of demas ages enter- 
tained, we are, therefore, freed from all necessity of examining the 
systems to which the human mind gave birth, in the early periods 
of its history. In fact, next in importance to the discovery of 
truth itself, is the discovery of the various means by which it has 
been sought, every one of which contains the seeds of some truth 
or another. And were it not so, it is not easy to discover a more 
agreeable or useful employment for a liberal mind, than the con- 
templation of the first-fruits of man’s reason, however crude and 
immature they may now appear to be. 

If philosophy be defined to be ‘‘ the free exercise of reason for 
the discovery of truth,” the question, whether it originally sprang 
up in Greece, or was imported from Asia? is at once decided, for 
the exercise of reason was never free in the East, It appears 
necessary to the existence of the prodigious despotisms which have 
always obtained in that portion of the globe, that men should think 
and believe in masses; and, therefore, the birth of philosophical 
systems which might overthrow the throne, and endanger the very 
existence of the established order of society, has always been pre- 
vented by terror and severity. With the received opinions, the 
despot is in some measure acquainted, as well as with their results ; 
and he perceives that if their existence and that of his power are 


not linked together in a fated union, they are at least perfectly 


compatible; and he therefore encourages and protects them, 
regarding their friends as his friends, and their enemies as his 
enemies. The effects of new systems he cannot be expected to 
foresee ; and to save the labour of inquiry, and prevent the danger 
of tolerating without inquiry, he prohibits all new opinions, and 
destroys philosophy in the bud. It is therefore evident, that phi- 
losophy must originally have been the fruit of a free country, such 
as Greece, where, in fact, it sprang up, and in the hands of Plato 
aud Aristotle, attained the greatest maturity it has yet been able 
to reach. 

The honour of inventing philosophy,* properly so called, appears 
to belong to Thales of Miletus, the founder of the Ionic school, 
and one of the greatest men of all antiquity. The peculiar nature 
of his system, as well as that of his immediate successors, seems 
not to be exactly known ; but the evidence in proof of his Theism 
appears to be decisive. We are told that he regarded water as 
the first principle of all things, and explained how the universe, 
together with man, plants, and all that it contains, were formed by 





* «Cum veram demum philosophie indolem, si modum cognitionis 
spectes, referat, intelligi inde potest, cur qui accurate loqui amant, = 
losophite natales Greecis deberi contendant.” Brucker. Institut. Hist. 
Phil. p. 125. Further on, he adds, ‘‘ Thales enim primus fuit, qui 
scientifica ratione philosphatus est.” ’ | 
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the agency of this simple element.* It is not now possible, how- 
ever, to ascertain in what manner he derived the fire, the air, and 
the earth, from his single principle; whether he supposed them to 
have existed from eternity in the fluid, or to have been produced at 
some particular period by the agency of mind or spirit. Aristotle, 
Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and Valerius Maximus, attribute to 
this philosopher a firm belief in the existence of a divine nature ; 
and Valerius, amplifying the relation of Diogenes, informs us that 
to the question, ‘Can men conceal their actions from the gods?” 
he replied, “ No, nor even their thoughts.” 

As the work of M. Cousin, however, touches but incidentally 
upon the Ionian philosophers, and is rather taken up with discus- 
sions respecting the Eleatic and Platonic systems, we shall also 
for the present pass over every thing previous to the birth of 
Xenophanes, and begin with the celebrated schools of Elea. 
Xenophanes, the founder of this school, was born at Colophon, 
an TJonian colony in Asia Minor, about the fortieth + Olympiad, or 
six hundred and seventeen years before Christ. For the date of 
his birth, a point of much importance, since by settling it we 
determine his claims to be considered an inventor, or an imitator, 
M. Cousin very properly prefers the testimony of Sotion, Apollo- 
dorus, and Sextus Empiricus, to that of Timeus and Plutarch; 
and upon the whole we are satisfied with the result of his investiga- 
tion. We ought not, however, to dissemble, that, in interpreting 
the poetical fragment of Xenophanes, preserved by Athenzus, 
M. Cousin appears to wrest the words from their true meaning, 
and to range on his side a passage which, if it be genuine, seems 
to make strongly against his hypothesis. ‘* This,” says the 

assage, ‘is what we should say when sitting upon a soft couch 
y the winter fire after supper, drinking delicious wine and eating 
chick-pease: Who art thou? Whence dost thoucome? How old 





* «The following words of Brucker are worthy of attention, though it 
could be wished that he had cited the exact expressions of his authorities: 
‘* Esse hoc intelligendum, de mundi hujus initiis materialibus, non vero 
causa oOfficiente, quam supposuit, et nihil aliud significare, quam chaos 
veterum, omnino, verisimile. Porro: mundum esse unicum, cumque esse 
opus Dei, atque ideo pulcherrimum esse. Tacuisse autem Deum in rerum 
originibus physice explicandis Thaletem, negare non posse videtur, et cre- 
didisse tamen par est, eum numen posuisse animam mundi. Hoc enim et 
veteres ei tribuunt, et systema theogoniarum, ex quo sua hausit, illum 
docuit.”—Jnstitut. Hist. Phil. p. 128. He then refers to Aristotle, Dio- 
genes Laertius, Cicero, Plutarch, and Stobeeus. 

+ ‘It should not however be dissembled that Brucker supposes him 
tohave been born much later, as Jate indeed as the 56th Olympiad. 
“* Conditor sectee (Eleaticee) Xenophanes Colophonius fuit: incertum, 
quo tempore natus, integrum autem seculum vivendo explevisse dicitur, 


unde optmas temporum rationes ineunt, qui Ol. lvi. in lucem editum esse 
conjiciunti.”—Jnst, Hist, Phil. p. 245, 
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art thou, my friend? And what was thy age when the Mede 
arrived?” From this it has been very eee | inferred, that the 
author, whoever he was, of these verses, lived after the invasion 
of Greece by the Persians, ose eh ery Medes, both 
by the Greek and Roman authors. . Cousin’s examination of 
this passage, made us smile more than once. He discovers, as he 

rsuades himself, the lonian in manners and disposition in every 
line, and supposes the old philosopher to be addressing the 
questions above cited, to an inhabitant of the new colony, who 
had reached manhcod after the calamities alluded to, and whose 
age he wished to ascertain, by learning how old he was when the 
common misfortune happened. : All this may possibly have been 
the case; but it is just as probable that the philosopher, if the 
verses really are his, may have introduced into his poem, a native 
of Italy putting the question to him. The invasion to which, 
with some probability, he supposes the writer to allude, is that 
expedition against the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and par- 
ticularly against Phocea, the mother country of Elea, described by 
Herodotus in his second book. This war was conducted by 
Harpagus, a Mede by nation. After much difficulty and blood- 
shed, he succeeded in dislodging the Phoceans from their city, 
and the brave fugitives, among whom Xenophanes was one, 
escaping by night from the ruins of their country, sailed away 
towards the west, and after various adventures in Corsica and 
Sardinia, and suffering a defeat from the Carthaginians, landed in 
Magna Grecia, and built the city of Elea, or Velia, a short 
distance to the south of the ancient city of Posidonia or Pestum. 
In a writer who flourished before the celebrated invasion of the 
Grecian continent by the Persians, it was natural enough to 
speak of the expedition of Harpagus, as ‘‘ the arrival of the Mede ;” 
but after that war, and the battles of Marathon and Platewa, no 
one could intend by such a phrase, an allusion to any minor invasion. 

But whatever was the era of the birth of Xenophanes, and 
whether he voluntarily quitted his country, or was forcibly exiled, 
it seems to be admitted on all sides, that he was not on the best 
terms with Fortune. * He belonged, in fact, to that tribe of 
rhapsodists, who, wandering from city to city, earned their bread, 
either by reciting the poems of Homer and Hesiod, or by chaunting 
their own compositions. According to our modern mode of think- 
ing, the profession of those rhapsodists was less dignified than that 





* <« Pulsus patria, Zancle et Catane in Sicilia consedit, valde 
pauper, unde carmina cantando de victu sibi prospexit.”——-Brucker. Inst. 
Hist. Phil. p.245. Plutarch tells us an anecdote of this philosopher, 
which, if true, would prove that he sometimes complained of his hard 
fate. ‘‘ He was one day lamenting at the court of Hiero that he was 
unable to maintain two slaves: bow is that, said Hiero, seeing that 


Homer, whom thou art continually blaming, maintains, though dead, above 
en thousand.” —A pophthegm.’ 
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of a poet, who elaborates his verses in his closet, and then issues 
forth to dispose of them for the most he can get, to a bookseller. 
The difference in dignity, however, is not very great; but perhaps 
the manner of life of the ancient rhapsodists may be found upon 
examination to have been the more dignified of the two. It was 
incontestably the more favourable to the acquisition of wisdom, and 
to that originality of thought, richness of illustration, and force 
and versatility of language, which distinguish the true poet from 
the mere versifier. But, notwithstanding that it was the lot of 
Xenophanes to make profession of the poetical art, and to clothe 
his conceptions in the language of Homer and Hesiod, his medita- 
tions appear to have been eminently 8 agent The appearances 
of nature, on the passions of man, which constitute almost entirely 
the poet’s materials, and always wear a new and alluring aspect to 
the eye of genius, offered a too confined field to his ambitious 
mind, and he resolved, after the example of Thales and Pythagoras, 
to lift up the veil of nature, and to contemplate her awful features 
naked. 

The result of his meditations was a system of the universe, 
singular, bold and original; such, at least, is the testimony of 
antiquity ; but the elements of this system have been too completely 
separated by time, and mingled too much with other and inferior 
matter, to allow of our forming anything like a full and perfect idea 
of its primitive form. * Consider them how we please, and exercise 
whatever patience and ingenuity we may, in collecting and ex- 
amining them, the fragments of Xenophanes’ philosophy are 
too few and too completely mutilated, to be reconstructed by 
modern learning into a rational system. Contemplated as the 
now exist, they often appear to be contradictory and absurd. M. 
Cousin labours meritoriously, and sometimes with success, to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions; but the theory of this 





* * Locke, who had profoundly studied the ancients, speaks of the 
extreme difficulty of arriving at their true meaning. After remarking that 
commentators often obscure the text they intend to elucidate, he observes— 
“I say not this, that I think commentaries needless; but to show how 
uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, even in the mouths 
of those who had both the intention and the faculty of speaking as clearly 
a8 language was capable to express their thoughts. What obscurity this 
has unavoidably brought upon the writings of men, who have lived in 
remote ages and different countries, it will be needless to take notice ; 
since the numerous’ volumes of learned men, employing their thoughts 
that way, are proof more than enough to shew what attention, study, 
Sagacity, and reasoning, are required, to find out the true meaning of 
cient authors.”—Essay on the Human Understanding, b. iii. c.9. §9, 10. 
vol.ii. p.12, ‘This was meant to be applied to those authors whose works 
remain ; how much truer is it of those of whom there are left but a few 
fragments, and those of suspicious authority. Brucker observes—‘ Con- 
jecturis pleraque constant, que de Eleatico systemate novimus.” ” | 
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philosopher has receded too far into the mists of time, for us to 
discover its true features, and, however reluctantly, we must 
abandon the undertaking. 

In speaking of the opinions of Xenophanes, we must therefore 
be understood to assert nothing positively, but merely to speculate 
and conjecture. From the least suspicious testimony it would 
appear, that his system was an endeavour to unite the idealism of 
the Pythagorean school with the materialism of the Ionians. His 
philosophy, according to M. Cousin, contained two elements, the 
one Ionian, the other Dorian or Pythagorean. Removing late in 
life from Asia Minor to Italy, he found the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
issuing, as it were, from their cradle, and gaining new strength at 
every step, and became in a great measure subject to their in- 
fluence. Butif Xenophanes was, as M. Cousin believes, eighty 
years old at the time cf his arrival in Italy, we should prefer sup- 
posing that Pythagorean ideas had reached him in Ionia, long 
before his emigration, when we may imagine his system to have 
been formed, and have insinuated themselves into his mind, while 
it was yet undetermined what theory to adopt. 

It is in the chronological and physical portion of his system, 
that M. Cousin discovers the most evident traces of the Ionic spirit, 
which he defines to be sensualism in every thing; in life, the love 
of pleasure ; in politics, the manners of slaves united with demo- 
cratic preferences; in art, the predominance of grace ; in religion, 
anthropomorphism ; and in philosophy, which is the most general 


form of the spirit of the people, a more or less ingenious empiri- 


cism, a curiosity sufficiently daring, but still within the circle and 


under the control of insensibility. a the system of 


Xenophanes, at least as it appears in the mangled fragments which 
remain of it, was the system of appearances, or of the senses. It 
regarded man, and the earth which he inhabits, as the centre of 
every thing. In fact, to the eye the earth is immoveable, and seems 
to be the apex of a cone, the base of which is infinity ; while the 
sun, moon, and all the host of heaven, appear to glow or twinkle 
in the airy roof of this immeasurable world. This, M. Cousin re- 
marks, is the creed of the senses, and of appearances ; and it was 
also the creed of the philosophers of the Ionian school, and of Xe- 
nophanes, If this was really the case, which we altogether disbe- 
lieve, then unquestionably Cicero was right, when he asserted that 
no opinion was too absurd to be maintained by philosophers. M. 
Cousin appears to be a little too unscrupulous in the selection of 
his authorities, when the question is, whether or not opinions, the 
most irrational, are to be associated with some of the greatest names 
of antiquity? Who are the persons upon whose testimony he has 
‘ventured toaffirm that Xenophanes believed the sun, moon, and stars, 


‘to be nothing more than burning vapours in perpetual motion ; and 
‘that it is the condensation of these vapours which gives the stars 


the appearance of consistency? These authors are—Plutarch, a 
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philosopher in morals, but in physics a child ; Galen, an ingenious 
physician, but not a philosopher ; Stobeus, a mere compiler; and 
Achilles Tatius, a romance-writer, and commentator. But allow- 
ing that these authors had possessed every other qualification re- 
quisite to render their testimony decisive, they were too greatly 
posterior to the times of the Ionic philosophers, to know any | 
more about the matter than we do. The works of the Ionians h 

perished before their days, and in the course of eight hundred ora 
thousand years (the length of time between Thales and Xenophanes, 
and these writers) faithless and obscure tradition has metamorphosed 
the opinions of those old philosophers into the most strange 4nd 
seg ae forms.* It is therefore permitted us to reject altogether 
the testimony of such witnesses, and, since we know, and can 
know, nothing to the contrary, to believe that the systems of Xe- 
nophanes and the other philosophers of Ionia, whatever they were, 


contained few or none of the absurdities which the credulity and — 


ignorance of later and inferior writers attributed tothem. Cicero, 
—an authority of great weight in questions of this kind, and who 
lived nearer, though not greatly, to the times of which we are speak- 
ing—affirms in the fourth book of his Academies, that Xenophanes 
believed the moon to be a habitable world, like our own, with 
mountains, vallies, seas, rivers, and cities. M. Brandis, the able 
and judicious editor of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and author of a 
work on the Eleatic philosophy, thinks with reason, that this opi- 
nion of Xenophanes was not easily reconcileable with the notion, 
that the sun, moon, and stars, were nothing but burning clouds. 
But M. Cousin, determined at all hazards to re-construct the sys- 
tem of Xenophanes, supposes it quite possible for this philosopher 
to have imagined that the clouds composing the body of the moon, 
had become condensed and hardened, so as at least to constitute a 
habitable world, and to produce men, plants, and animals! For 
our own part, we are loth to believe for an instant that Xenophanes, 
or any other philosopher, ever represented to himself cities erected, 
men walking, and elephants grazing, upon a burning vapour. 

To convince M. Cousin that we really do not possess the means 
of discovering the opinions of the founder of the Eleatic school, it 
would appear to be sufficient to direct his attention to the fact, 
that, according to his own shewing, it is quite uncertain whether 
he admitted but one single element, or two, or four, elements, to 
have been the original principles of all things, Galen and St. Epi- 
phanius say one thing; Stobeus, Sextus, Empiricus, and the 
Scholiast on St. Mark, another. As usual, M. Cousin endeavours 
to reconcile the contradictions of these writers, but, we must con- 
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* * Speaking of Parmenides, Brucker observes, ‘* Nihil eorum, quee scrip- 
sit, preeter obscurissima fragmenta quedam superest, et que Plato de Par- 
menide habet, systemati hujus adaptata et corrupta sunt omnia : cujus cri- 
minis etiam recentiores Platonici rei sunt.”—Jnstit. Hist. Phil. p, 247.’ 
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fess, with little or no success. On these matters, however, we must 
observe with Socrates in Plato, that when philosophers once ad- 
mit, as Xenophanes appears to have done, the existence of a God, 
they may spare themselves the trouble of seeking any other princi- 
le. ‘They have pushed their speculations to the first fountain of 
Kein, to the primary, necessary, and only cause of whatever is, 
and without which no system is intelligible. In what manner the 
Deity produced the visible universe, and how he pervades and gives 
energy and motion to the whole, are problems which it does not 
belong to the intellect of man to solve, and about which the most 
profound and unassailable theories are no better than solemn 
trifling. The system which, variously modified, prevailed generally 
among the ancients, is exceedingly well condensed in the following 
well-known lines of Pope: 
“« Allare but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the etherial frame ; 
Burns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all lives, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart, 
As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To him so high, so low, so great, so small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


The precise manner in which the philosophers, previous to Anaxa- 
goras, speculated on the natureand origin of the universe, is, as we 
have already remarked, not to be ascertained ; perhaps, however, 
it differed but little from the way in which the metaphysicians 
of Hindoostan have endeavoured to account for the phenomena of 
nature. “ Effect,” say they, ‘‘ subsists antecedently to the operation 
of causes; a maxim not unlike that ancient one, that nothing comes 
of nothing, for it is the material, not the efficient cause, which is 
here spoken of. The reasons alleged by the Sanc’hyas are, that 
what exists not, can by no operation of a cause be brought into 
existence; that is, effects are educts, rather than products. Oil is 
the seed of sesamum before it is expressed ; rice is in the husk 
before it is peeled; milk is in the udder before it is drawn, &c. 
There is a general cause which is undistinguishable. This portion 
is supported by divers arguments. Specific objects are finite; they 
are multitudinous and not universal: there must then be a single, 
all-pervading cause. Another argument is drawn from affinity : 
homogeneousness indicates a cause. An earthen jar implies a lump 
of clay, of which it was made ; a golden coronet presumes a mass 
of gold, of which it was fabricated ; seeing a rigidly abstemious 
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novice, it is readily concluded, says the scholiast, that his parents 
are of the sacerdotal tribe. There must then be a case bearing 
affinity to effects which are seen. Another reason is the existence 
of effects through energy ; there must be a cause adequate to the 
effects. A potter is capable of fabricating pottery : he makes a pot, 
not a car, nor a piece of cloth. The main argument of the Sanc’hyas 
on this point, is the parting or issuing of effects from causes, and 
the re-union of the universe. A type of this is the tortoise, which 
puts forth its limbs, and again retractsthem under its shell. So, at the 
general destruction, or consummation of all things, taking place at 
an appointed period, the five elements, water, fire, &c., constituting 
the three worlds, are withdrawn in the inverse order of that in 
which they proceeded from the primary principles, returning 
step by step to their first cause—the chief and undistinguish-~ 
able one—which is nature. It operates by means of the three 
qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness. It does so by mixture ; 
as the pi aacio of three streams forms one river; for example, 
the Ganges, or as threads interwoven constitute one piece of cloth ; 
and as a picture is the result of the union of pigments. It operates 
by modification, too, as water dropped from a cloud, absorbed by 
the roots of plants, and carried into the fruit, acquires special 
flavour, so are different objects diversified by the influeuce of the 
several qualities respectively. *‘ Thus, from one chief cause, which 
is nature, spring three dissimilar worlds,” observes the scholiast, 
peopled by gods enjoying bliss; by men suffering pain; by infe- 
rior a affected with dulness. It is owing to the prevalence of 
particular qualities. In the gods goodness prevails, and foulness 
and darkness are foreign, and therefore are the gods supremely 
happy. In man, foulness is prevalent, and goodness and darkness 
are strangers ; wherefore man is eminently wretched. In animals, 
darkness predominates, and goodness and foulness are wanting, 
therefore are animals extremely dull.” 

From this passage, we discover by what kind of reasoning the 
Asiatics endeavour to account for the existence of the universe; at 
least the theistical portion of them. The followers of Capila, as 
well as the Jains and Budhists, are mere materialists, as M. Cousin 
and others suppose the Ionian philosophers to have been, and thus 
attack the system of the philosophers who maintain the doctrine 
of a spiritual cause, and of a ruling Providence :—‘‘ The Pasu- 
patas’ notion of Supreme God being the world’s cause, as govern- 
mg both matter and embodied spirit, is incongruous, for he would 
be chargeable with passion and injustice, distributing good and 
evil with partiality. Nor can this imputation be obviated with re- 
ference to the influence of works; for instigation and instigator 
would be reciprocally dependent. Nor can the objection be avoided 
by the assumption of an infinite succession (without a beginning) 





* “Colebrooke on the Philosophy of the Hindoos.’ 
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of works and their fruits. Neither is there any assignable con- 
nexion by which his guidance of matter and spirit could be exer- 
cised : it is not conjunction, nor aggregation, nor relation of cause 
and effect. Nor can the material principle, devoid of all sensible 
qualities, be guided and administered. Nor can matter be without 
organs. But, if the Supreme Being have organs, he is furnished 
with a corporeal frame, and is not God, and he suffers pain, and 
experiences pleasure, as a finite being. The infinity of matter and 
of embodied spirit, and God’s omniscience, are incompatible ; if 
he restricts them in magnitude and number, they are finite; if 
he cannot define and limit them, he is not omniscient and omni- 
potent.”* 

Thus we see that, in default of science, men, both in the East 
and in the West, have amused themselves with sophistry of the 
most extravagant kind: but, to return to M. Cousin and Xeno- 
phanes. ‘Aristotle, Simplicius, and Theophrastus have preserved,’ 
says M. Cousin, ‘ the substance of the reasoning by which Xeno- 
phanes demonstrated the eternity of God. It is impossible not to 
experience a deep and almost solemn feeling in contemplating this 
argumentation, when we reflect, that it is perhaps the first attempt 
made by the human mind, at least in Greece, to account to itself 
for its belief, and to transform its faith into theory. It is curious 
to be present at the birth of religious philosophy: here we have it, 
if we may so speak, in the cradle; we hear it lisping its imperfect 
accents on these redoubtable problems ; but it is the duty of the 
friend of humanity to listen with attention, and to collect with 
care, the broken syllables which escape from it, and to salute with 
respect the first appearance of reasoning. The fcllowing, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is the mode of argument pursued by Xenophanes : 
“It is impossible to apply to God the idea of being born, for every 
thing which is born must necessarily spring from some other thing, 
either similar or dissimilar. Now, in the present case, both are 
equally impossible, for the similar acts not upon the similar, and 
can no more produce than be produced by it: on the other hand, 
the dissimilar cannot spring from the dissimilar ; for if the stronger 
should proceed from the weaker, or the greater from the less, or 
the better from the worse, or, reversing the matter, the worse from 
the better, existence would spring from non-existence; or non- 
existence from existence, which is impossible. Therefore, God is 
eternal.” It is important to read the same argument, abridged, in 
Simplicius, and still more condensed in Bessarion, and even the 
passage of Plutarch, preserved by Eusebius; should be consulted, 
in which Plutarch positively acknowledges, that in the conduct of 
this argument, Xewophanes took a path peculiar to himself. In 
fact, Diogenes assures us that Xenophanes was the first who de- 
monstrated that every thing which is born perishes. We here see 
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the first dawn of that principle which was one day to become so 
celebrated: existence cannot spring from non-existence; non- 
entity can produce nothing,—that is, nothing can spring. from 
nothing. This, perhaps, is the first expression of the principles of 
causality. Xenophanes by no means invented this principle; it 
is inherent in the human mind, which, without perceiving it, always 

ossessed and applied it, or rather, was regulated and governed by 
it in all its proceedings ; for that which most competely eludes the 
grasp of the mind, is precisely that which is most closely connected 
with it. To draw forth this principle from the depths and dark- 
ness, where it acted spontaneously, and developed itself in a con- 
crete living and animated manner; to disengage it by the light of. 
reflection, and to transform it into a law, and an abstract and 
general formula, of which the mind becomes conscious, and which 
it in some measure examines, as an exterior object: such is the 
glory of philosophy. The conclusion of this reasoning in‘ Aristotle 
is, that ‘‘ since God could not possibly be born, he cannot perish ; 
every thing which is born perishing necessarily ; whilst that which 
is not born, that is, which derives not its being from another, but 
from itself, is eternal.” Here, besides the principle of casualty, 
we have the distinct conception of accident and substance, of phe- 
nomenal and necessary existence, and the notion of corruptibility 
attributed to the one, and that of incorruptibility and eternity to 
the other—that is, the principle of substance, with all its accom- 
paniments.’ 

The reasoning by which Xenophanes demonstrated the unity of 
God, is equally acute and unanswerable, and is given at consider- 
able length by M. Cousin; but we must pass over this portion of 
the work, and hasten on to Zeno, of Elea, the inventor of dialectics, 


and one of the most subtile and powerful reasoners that have ever 


existed. We ought, perhaps, to remark, however, before we take 
leave of Xenophanes, that M. Cousin very rationally explains that 

hrase of his, in which he asserts, that God is of a@ spherical form. 

he cpaipxés of the Greeks, says he, is the rotundus of the Ro- 
mans; a metaphorical expression, which, like the word square for 
perfect, may now be considered trivial, but when the mathematics 
were yet in their infancy, had something grand init. He is un- 
doubtedly right in affirming, that both in the passage of Aristotle, 
and in that of Cicero,* which attribute to Xenophanes the opinion 
that the Deity is of a spherical form, the philosopher should be 
understood to be speaking metaphorically. 

When M. Cousin comes to speak of Zeno, he moves upon more 
solid ground, and, upon most points, is more satisfactory. Zeno 
was born at Elea, about the sixty-eight or sixty-ninth Olympiad, 
and came with Parmenides to Athens, when he was about forty 





* “The words of Cicero are— Deum, neque natum unquam, et sem- 
piternum, conglobata figura.”—Acad. iy. 37.’ 
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years old. Bayle merely observes, oe this point, that he flourished 
about the seventy-ninth Olympiad, which amounts to much the 
same thing. The first part of his life appears to have been spent 
at Elea, in the tranquil study of philosophy, under the guidance of 
Parmenides, who loved bim as his own son. Living at a time 
when every one who bore the name of Greek was thirsting for 
freedom, Zeno was no less distinguished as a politician and patriot, 
than as a philosopher; and, as the events of his life, and his 
glorious death prove, he was no less capable of resisting the charms 
of power, than the stings of pain. According to Strabo, he was 
employed, together with Parmenides, in forming a free constitution 
for his country, and although ove wee | has left us no description 
of the system of government which these eshilosophers adopted, 
their legislation is spoken of with high praise. But whatever was 
the nature of the constitution he established, Zeno entertained no 
ambition to act the part of a statesman, and abandoned the pursuit 
of political power, for another species of power, more extensive 
than that of an emperor; and, from legislating for a petty state, 
proceeded to legislate for human nature itself. He despised that 
species of vulgar greatness: which is reached and maintained by 
cunning, rather than wisdom, and employed himself in enriching 
his mind with those attributes which confer intellectual empire, 
and enable the truly great to rule mankind even from their urns. 
In the midst of all his greatness, he was not indifferent about the 
opinion of his fellow-citizens ; and to a person who one day in- 
quired of him how he came to be so sensitive and uneasy when 
attacked by calumny or blame, he replied: “ If the censure of my 
countrymen gave me no pain, their approbation would give me no 
pleasure.” M. Cousin is evidently expressing his own sentiments, 
as well as those of Zeno, when he remarks upon this: ‘ He loved 
his countrymen too strongly to be indifferent about their affection.’ 
We confess, however, that those great minds which repose more 
upon themselves, and are content with their own approbation, 
appear to us in a still more elevated point of view. 

After many voyages and journeys to several parts of Greece, 
and especially to Athens, Zeno returned to his country, and found 
that during his absence it had fallen under the power of a tyrant, 
whose name is not exactly known ; some writers denominating him 
Nearchus, others Diomedon, and others Demylos. Be this as it 
may, Zeno immediately undertook to restore freedom to his country, 
and entered into a conspiracy against the tyrant. It would appear 
from the recital of several historians, that the patriots seized upon 
the island of Lipara, which lies nearly opposite to Elea, and 
thence meditated their attack upon the city ; but nothing is known 
with certainty of the details of the affair, for Zeno, who seems to 
have been the chief or only sufferer, carried the knowledge of the 
names and actions of the conspirators with him to his grave. 
However, the philosopher was taken by the tyrant, who, before 
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he put him to death, wished to extract from him by the force of 
torture, the names of his accomplices. To avenge his country upon 
many of its betrayers at once, he named the principal friends of the 
tyrant ; and when the latter seemed to think he had something to 
communicate, Zeno beckoned him to come near him as he lay 
upon the rack. Demylos drew near, and stooping down his ear 
close to the mouth of Zeno, to gather up the precious information, 
the philosopher, unable in any other way to punish the tyrant of 
his country, laid hold of his ear with his teeth, and held him there 
jn agony until he was himself despatched by the swords of 
Demylos’s guards, 

The principal glory of Zeno, however, and of the school to 
which he belonged, isathe invention of dialectics; not of that species 
of dialectics, says M. Cousin, of which some faint traces are dis- 
coverable in the reasonings of Xenophanes and Parmenides, but 
of dialectics considered as a system and an art, with its rules and 
forms, and the apparatus and authority of a positive method. This 
honour all authors consent to allow him. The manner in which 
he employed this terrible instrument which he had discovered, may 
be conjectured from the subtleties with which he overwhelined 
those who, admitting the infinite divisibility of matter, believe at 
the same time in the existence of motion. His arguments have 
been re-produced, perhaps with additional subtility, by Bayle, 
and their nature may be gathered from the following specimen :— 
“‘ Did motion * exist, the thing moved must pass from one place to 
another ; for all motion includes two extremities, terminum a quo, 
terminum ad quem, the point cf departure, and the point of arrival, 
Now, these two points are separated by a space containing an infinite 
number of parts, seeing that matter is divisible to infinity ; it is 
therefore impossible that the thing moved should ever pass from one 
of these points to the other. The intervening space is composed of 
an infinite number of parts, which must be successively passed over 
one after another, without its being possible ever to reach the portion 
of matter which lies before, at the same time with that behind; so 
that to pass from one extremity to the other of a foot of matter, I 





*< What motion is no man has yet been able to define : the old definition 
of the schools given by Locke. ‘‘The art of being in power, as far forth 
as in power,” is as he terms it, ‘‘ exquisite jargon;” nor is the definition 
of the atomists much better; for in saying that motion is the passage of 
a thing from one place to another, what, as he observes, ‘do they do more 
than put one synonymous word for another? For what is passage other 
than motion? And if they were asked what passage’ was, how could 
they better define it than by motion? For is it not at least as proper and 
significant to say, passage is a motion from one place to another, as to say 
motion is a passage, &c. * * * Nor will the successive application of 
the superfices of one body to those of another, which the Cartesians give 
us, prove a much better definition of motion, when well examined.”— 
Essay on the Human Understanding, vol. i. p. 456.’ 
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mean, to move from the first inch to the last, would require an infinite 
length of time; for the parts over which it would be necessary to 
pass, being infinite in number, it is evident that they could not be 
travelled over in less than an infinite number of moments.” * 

Upon this and similar arguments Bayle remarks, that he would 
not affirm that Zeno was convinced by his own reasoning against 
motion ; he might still entertain the common opinion, although he 
were persuaded that no person could refute his arguments, or elude 
their foree. ‘‘ If,” says Bayle, “I might judge of him by myself, I 
should say that he believed as others do, in motion and extension ; 
for, although I feel myself perfectly incapable to resolve all the 
difficulties which have been stated, and that all the philosophical 
replies that can be made to them are quite futile, 1 nevertheless 
follow the common opinion.” Nicolle, in his “ Art of Thinking,” 
observes that, although a knowledge of these subtleties is barren 
enough in itself, it may be useful in other points of view; for ex- 
ample, in teaching us the limits of our understanding, and proving 
that many things exist we know not how or wherefore. 

Zeno added nothing to the system of his master Parmenides, 
which was that of the most perfect idealism that can be conceived. 
He merely set himself up as the champion of his school, and, as 
such, he fulfilled his design in the most perfect manner ; for his 
dialectics were as an invincible spear and impenetrable shield, with 
which he overthrew every rival system, and extended an ada- 
mantine defence before his own. His reasoning, though too little 
according with modern taste to induce us to enter more at length 
into the development-of it, was undoubtedly the most close, com- 
pact, and severe, that man has ever given birth to; and we can 
conceive no exercise more likely to confer depth, solidity, and 
acuteness, than an attentive and assiduous examination of his 
dialectics, as they are preserved in Aristotle and Bayle. M. Cousin, 
likewise, who has carefully studied the remains of this philosopher, 
existing in fragments scattered through the writings of numerous 
authors, may be consulted with advantage; for though he isa 
little too much disposed to accommodate the bold notions of the 
ancients to the prevailing taste, he appears to have formed a just 
idea of the character and mission of Zeno. ‘ Zeno,’ says he, ‘in 
his philosophical character, is to be found wholly in that polemical 
system which he invented to overwhelm the doctrine of plurality 
and empiricism. This is the only point respecting him which is 
entirely established. In his philosophical career, as well as in his 
life, Zeno is the avjp rpaxrixés of the Eleatic school. As aman, he 
mingles with the political events of his times, undertakes the 
defence of his country and the laws, and perishes in the attempt; 
as a philosopher he descends from the summits of absolute unity 
into the contradictions of plurality, of the relative and the apparent, 





* * Dictionaire Historique et Critique ; Art. Zenon, remarque F.’ 
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and exhausts in the struggle all the powers of his genius. This 
genius was purely dialectic: in this consists the originality of the 
part of Zeno, and his historical character: for this he takes his 
place in the Eleatic school, in Greek philosophy, and in the his- 
tory of the human mind. Idealism, still feeble and undecided in 
Xenophanes, acquired strength, unity, and strictness in Parme- 
nides, who systematically explained and developed it; whilst in 
the hands of Xenophanes, as Aristotle has very justly remarked, 
it is less a system than a fertile presentiment and sublime intention. 
The unity of Xenophanes still included, to a certain point, and in 
a species of uncertain harmony, both unity and plurality—spirit 
and matter, God and the world, theism and pantheism, something, 
in short, of the Dorian spirit mingled with the spirit of Tonia. 
But Parmenides is exclusively Dorian, theistical, idealistic, and 
unitarian. With him every trace of dualism disappears in the 
abyss of absolute unity. Absolute unity loses all relation to any 
thing but itself; for by its very nature it excludes whatever is not 
a portion of itself: consequently, even in itself, it excludes all 
ARinence, all distinction, all relation.” M. Cousin goes on to 
describe what he terms ‘ the systematic perfection of the Eleatic 
school ;’ but his words lose all pretence to meaning, and very 
much resemble the ‘exquisite jargon,” as Locke terms it, by 
which the scholastics endeavoured to define motion. We therefore 
copy the original, “‘ par conséquent méme en elle, elle exclut toute 
différence, toute distinction, par conséquent encore tout rapport 
d’ elle-méme a elle-méme, identité et indivisibilité sans puissance 
différentielle, unité sans nombre, eternité sans temps, immensité 
sans forme, intelligence sans pensee, pure essence sans qualité et 
sans contenu.” 

With the other articles contained in the volume, we shall not at 
ene: meddle. They principally relate to the philosophy of the 
atter Platonists, and are curious and interesting, particularly the 
article on the “ Lives of the Sophists, by Eunapius.” 





Art. V.—History of Russia and Peter the Great. By General Count 
Philip de Segur. Author of “ The History of Napoleon’s Expedition to 
Russia. 8vo. London: Treuttel and Wiirtz. 1829. 

Were the history of nations proportionate in interest to the ex- 

tent of their territory, that of Russia would compete with the most 

renowned of either ancient or modern times. But in this respect, 
as in many others, it is with countries as with individuals ; it is not 
always the widest extended power that is contemplated with the 

eatest curiosity, or which furnishes the most abundant materials 
or thought. The wars of one barbarous chieftain with another, or 
the establishment of thrones, which wait not even the usual process 
of time and fate for their overthrow, are subjects which, generally 
speaking, add as little to our knowledge of human nature, as they 
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do to our admiration of its qualities. Looking as we do on the early 
history of nations at too great a distance to discover the true and 
really effective causes of events, the rapid and blood-stained suc- 
cession of dynasties is the least important object to be contemplated 
in our researches. Human society has undergone the changes of the 
material world from a chaos to a universe of order and beauty. 
There has been a period in which the rude and unformed masses of 
which nations were composed, either hung loosely together, or were 
driven against each other in ruinous cities, One look at such 
a scene would be sufficient to satisfy curiosity, and, unless we 
could watch the change so as to see by what process the chaos 
became organized, it would be equally sufficient for the purpose of 


geey: 

ill within a very few centuries back, the Russian chronicles 
were those of a people wanting the fierce grandeur of an uncivilized 
nation, and the multiplying energies of one proceeding towards 
refinement. The territory which they inhabited was, to a great degree, 
a wild and sterile wilderness. Their religion was a strange and 
unimpressive medley of rites, and superstitious opinions, and Chris- 
tian doctrine. The virtues which belong toa warlike nation, werecul- 
tivated by them, but instead of tending, as they have done in other 
countries, to the establishment of chivalrous or other similar insti- 
tutions, they appear to have kept their possessors almost stationary 
in the more than half barbarity of a military despotism. Unlike 
other nations, therefore, Russia for many ages presented few or no 
appearances of progressive improvement ; and when it began to 
hold a place in the aristocracy of states and empires, it owed its 
respectability, not to its previous and gradual increase of strength 
and knowledge, but to the superlative genius of a single ruler. 

The early history, consequently, of this immense empire, rarely 
presents any passages of interest, A few pages are sufficient to 
record almost every thing of importance in the general story of its 
rise and progress towards its present condition of yrs and 
authority. a and there we meet with characters of which we 
should be glad to know more, or with the slight mention of men 
who seem to have been endowed with talents, which in more en- 
lightened states, would have made them the conspicuous benefac- 
tors of their country; but situated as they were, “~~ could never 
escape the harassing effects of continual warfare, In one period 
also, we see civilization ready to spring forth out of some fortunate 
series of circumstances, and in another, the whole country over- 
whelmed with returning darkness. Revolutions, in fact, were 
brought on by all the variety of causes to which such a state of 
society gives birth, and prevented the permanent foundation of any 
useful institution ; truth had no chance of finding votaries among 
a people who had no means of persuasion but the sword, and know- 
ledge was of little value in a country where force only was known, 
and the slowly increasing energies of power were despised. The 
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extent of territory which the empire gradually acquired by the result 
of conquest, or the union of different states, does not add to the in- 
terest of its early history; and the only matter of curiosity is, how 
such a vast and ill-formed Colossus held so long together. Without 
arts, or either external or internal means of improvement, it offered 
the spectacle of an inhabited waste—a desert where men had only 
ceased from being savage, to become the slaves of an autocrat! Its 
efficient preservation it owed to a set of circumstances which ope- 
rate with almost equal force, whatever be the internal condition of 
a country—the divisions or weakness of neighbouring states enabling 
the worst constituted government to preserve itself secure. 

The most important circumstance in the early history of Russia, 
is its connexion with that of the declining empire of the Greeks. 
The approach which its barbaric rulers frequently made to the walls 
of Constantinople, was a repetition of the scenes which preceded 
the downfal of ancient Rome; and it is far more than probable, 
that if they had possessed a land force as well disciplined for attack 
as their rude, but adventurous navy, they would have ay | esta- 
blished themselves on the throne of the Easternemperors. In less 
than two hundred years they four times attacked Constantinople, 
sometimes bringing against it a fleet of more than a thousand ves- 
sels, and more than once succeeding in compelling the pusillani- 
mous Greeks to bribe them with precious presents to depart the 
coast. The first of these enterprises occurred, according to Gib- 
bon, about the year 865. On this occasion they took advantage of 
the absence of the emperor, and had already gained possession of 
the port, when he suddenly returned, and having offered up his 
vows, had the satisfaction of seeing his enemies dispersed by a 
violent tempest. At this, and for a long subsequent period, the 
Russians appear to have been little better than half civilized bar- 
barians, and the terror with which they inspired the objects of their 
attack, was constantly kept up by the fierceness and cruelty with 
which they fought. 

But notwithstanding the many centuries of savage war and 
internal revolutions which kept back the healthy growth of this 
vast empire, there were at a comparatively early period of its exist- 
ence, many favourable appearances in its condition. It was pro- 
tected against the resentment of its enemies by the nature of its 
climate and its situation. It had an established traffic with Greece, 
which supplied it in exchange for its furs, hides, &e., with the. ne- 
cessaries and some of the luxuries of more sunny climates; and 
before the eleventh century, one of its capitals had become adorned 
with a considerable degree of modern magnificence. The hard 
and adventurous disposition of the people also was highly favourable 
to the establishment of a great empire on the most solid founda- 
tions ; and as far as valour can carry a nation, they appear to have 
succeeded in their attempts. Advantages, however, of this kind, 
to whatever extent they may be possessed, are only of temporary 
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value. The rivalry of the members of a reigning family, a single 
unsuccessful war, or one feeble monarch, may destroy them all, or 
throw back the nation which depends upon them for support, into 
anarchy and barbarism. And this was the case with the coun- 
try of which we are speaking. While other nations, with far less 
opportunities of improvement, proceeded rapidly in the march of 
civilization, this stood still for centuries, or almost immediately 
after making a single step towards a better social system, passed 
back into its former condition. Putwe must endeavour to give 
a brief view of the wide field of inquiry over which its chronicles 
lead us. 

The ancient history of the Russians, is considered as coming down 
as faras the ninth century. Over this portion of their annals hangs 
an almost impenetrable cloud of doubt and mystery. They are 
universally acknowledged to be of Sclavonian origin, but little is 
known of them till their piratical hordes became united under 
Rurik, one of their chieftains, who established an authority which 
his descendants maintained for several hundred years. The founda- 
tion of this dynasty took place in the year 862, at which early pe- 
riod it is supposed that this prodigious empire, mighty in its very 
birth, had for its boundaries, the Vistula and the Carpathian 
mountains on the one side, and the Volga on the other; while its 
remaining limits were formed by the White sea and the Baltic at 
one extremity, and the Black Sea and the Caspian on the opposite. 
The spirit which had been breathed into the new monarchy by its 
founder, was continued by the successor to his authority. Oleg is 
mentioned by historians as a man of the fiercest dispositions, but 
of a powerful and determined mind,—a real type, as it appears to us, 
of the modern founder of the empire, and possessed of many of the 
most requisite qualifications for his situation. The power which 
this family continued to possess was of the most absolute nature, 
and the influence which the firm attachment of the people to their 
leaders had at this time, must have been of the greatest consequence 
to the establishment of the state. So great was their loyalty, 
that the common war-cry of the captains was, ‘ Let us di¢ for our 
prince !” On one occasion, the Regent left the country and embraced 


. . . . > . . 
a new religion, without the slightest convulsion being the result ; 


and on another, when a new code of laws was published, the 
sovereign dared to say, ‘‘ Behold your laws, for such is my will.” 
In alluding to the causes which chiefly contributed to the rapid rise 
of the Russian empire, it is also observed, that their religion, at its 
commencement, was of a character which strongly tended to nou- 
rish the highest of warlike qualities; and though the diffusion of 
Christianity might afterwards introduce a somewhat milder system 
of belief, it had little real effect in softening the temper of the people. 
To the above also may be added the two other important circum- 
stances, that they possessed excellent swords and cutlasses, which 
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were furnished from the iron mines of Sweden, and that thei army 
consisted of well armed infantry. 

It would be little interesting to follow the catalogue of kings 
who reigned through the succeeding centuries, till the monarchy 
assumed a more settled appearance. No petty African state ever 
exhibited a more deplorable picture of tyranny, in the princes 
towards the people, or of cruelty and hatred of princes among 
each other, than did Russia for many successive’generations. The 
frightful state of anarchy to which the country was thus subjected 
may be easily conceived, when it is said that during the long period 
of a hundred and eighty years, that is, from 1054 to 1236, the 
empire was made the mere prey of the warring members of the 
family of Rurik. Till the commencement of this eva, every thing 
had appeared to favour the prosperity and rapid improvement of 
the people. It had begun, as most of the nations who have made 
any figure in the history of the world, with war, and the exercise 
of military strength. Before Christianity had given a different 
appearance to the face of the civilized world, this was the surest 
and the most direct way for a people to establish themselves in a 
country. The habit of war taught them the practices most 
useful for a newly-settled colony, enabled the different members 
of the community to support hardships, and exercise all the self- 
denial which their situation might require, and kept both the mind 
and body in full activity. History, we think, will bear us out 
in saying, that the nations which have owed their origin to bands 
of warriors, have been the most firm in their establishment, and 
remained longest unshaken by the influence of destructive cor- 
ruptions. Since the introduction of a divine religion, an infinitely 
more powerful protection is given to the social band, whether it 
encircle a new colony or an ancient empire. But it was not thus 
in times anterior to the free currency of Christianity ; and the bold, 
free and enterprising soldier, was the only founder of states who 
seemed perfectly qualified for such an undertaking. 

But when once the naticn was firmly settled, something else 
was required to secure the permanent happiness of the people. 
War is a game which must always offer a splendid stake to make 
men willing long to undergo the hardships and peril it involves, 
and though they may be satisfied to their very hearts content, 
while fighting their way for a home, they would be very wretched, 
or very degraded, if they could long continue their bloody calling, 
after the first great object was obtained. We see, therefore, that 
after a few years of settlement, the most warlike tribes graduall 
lose some of their fierceness of character, and either turn them- 
selves to the cultivation of the necessary and useful arts of life 
or, which is the only alternative, either degenerate into downright 
savageness of character, or become weak and divided, and im- 
mediately afterwards, the prey of the first invader who chooses to 
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attack their possessions. The latter was partly the case with 
Russia, All had been done for it which war could do. The time 
was come when the occupation of the soldier ought to cease, and to 
give way to that of the artizan and the labourer; and had the arts 
of social life been then introduced and cultivated with success— 
had the natural energies of the people been directed into the proper 
channel, a glorious peace would have been the consequence, and 
Europe would have seen the great queen of the North crowned 
with a diadem, rivalling in sabes those of the East, and 
in firmness that of a mountain chieftain. But it was not 
thus. Some reverses of fortune, united with a latent but growing 
disgust for conflicts, which were carried on by the dark ambition 
of the monarch, weakened the spirit of the nation, when it had no 
other principle of activity to move and excite its energies: From 
1054, therefore, to 1236, we see nothing but barbarous wars, which 
had no other effect than that of reducing the nation below its 
original condition. During this period, also, a dismemberment of 
the empire took place, which not only diminished its strength, but 
introduced into its bosom the most destructive evils. After men- 
tioning some of the causes which had promoted the growth of 
civilization among the Russians, our author thus reflects on their 
sudden reversion into barbarism. 


‘ But how was it possible to civilize barbarians surrounded by barbarians ? 
Olga was not listened to; her son Sviatoslaf even resisted her. When, 
on her return, after having been baptized at Byzantium, by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, she endeavoured to convert the young warrior, his 
reply to her was, “ I cannot singly embrace this new religion; my com- 
panions would laugh at me,” A singular remark, which seems to prove 
that, at all times, ridicule has been the most powerful of anti-religious 
weapons. 

‘This weapon was too weak against Vladimir; but he undertook too 
late his own reformation, and the reformation of others. 

‘ There existed other obstacles to the civilization of the Russians ; the 
are to be found in the antipathy with which the despised Greeks and their 
new religion inspired the minds of the people, against the arts, the sci- 
ences, and the manners introduced by these foreigners. 

‘ We may believe, also, that the generation which was going off the 
stage, had the selfishness to wish that it might not be so much surpassed 
by that which was to replace it. Can those who have declined into the 
vale of years, bear to hear it asserted, that every thing which has occupied 
their whole life is but ignorance, barbarism, triviality, and clownishness? 
Are thus to be lost the rights derived from experience, the sole benefit, 
and that so dearly bought, which remains to the aged ? 

‘ Add to this, that, in those barbarous times, the want of a system of 
tactics, and the nature of the weapons, gave all the advantage to mere 
physical strength; a circumstance which conferred on the exercises of 
the body a precedence over those of the mind. 

‘The various sackings of Kief, also, from the time when the partitions 
of the empire commenced, destroyed to the very root the entire labours of 
Olga, of Vladimir, and of Yaroslaf. 
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‘ Against a voluntary and general barbarism, the means of instruction 
are so feeble, that, far from dividing in order to spread them, the prince is 
compelled to unite them under his protection: it is necessary that he 
should first call round him the rising generation, that they may come to 
seek that instruction, which cannot seek them: this is the reason of 
civilization being so long confined within the limits of a single city. 

‘ Now, we shall see, in this second period of the Russian history, that 
Kief, taken in 980 by the Varangians of Vladimir, burned in 1015 by those 
of Yaroslaf, and plundered in 1018 by the Poles, was captured and re- 
captured by them in 1069 and 1077; and, lastly, that, after having passed 
violently from hand to hand for more than a century, it was completely 
sacked in 1169, and nearly destroyed in 1201. 

‘In the downfal of Kief, of that mother of all the Russian cities, would 
have been comprehended that of civilization, were not the human mind so 
adapted to the seeds of it, that, when once they are sown there, they 
become indestructible. 

‘ The Grand-Princedom, however, passed from Kief to Vladimir; the 
navigation of the Borysthenes, more and more impeded by the Polovtzy 
Tartars, and others, was forgotten. The Grand-Princes thus withdrew 
from their civilizers, the Greeks; while, on the other hand, the Greeks 
withdrew from them, repelled by the civil commotions of Russia. 

‘This is the reason why, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
(1168) the date of the fall of the second Russian capital, manners became 
more fierce, or, rather, manners were wholly changed ; they were no longer 
those’of Kief, softened by Byzantium, but those of central Russia, still 
pagan and barbarous, whither the seat of government had recoiled. 
Judicial combats were then added to the fire and water ordeals; political 
assassinations and civil wars were multiplied; and to all these elements of 
confusion was added a singular order of succession. Thus torn to pieces, 
the empire was laid open to the Poles, to the Hungarians, and, especially 
to the Polovtzy Tartars, who assisted the Russian princes to devastate it : 
at length appeared the Mongol Tartars; split into fractions, the state 
resisted without concentrating its efforts, and was destroyed. 

‘ Then, while it was plunged in this abyss, and for several ages, the 
Tartar invasion poured forth on it the profuse stores of its barbarism, its 
treacheries, and all the vices of slavery. Robbery, ‘‘ like a contagious 
disease, attacked every kind of property.” * Oppression, with its hideous 
train of hatred, stratagems, dissimulation, gloomy and stern manners, 
poisonings, mutilations, and horrible executions, established its sway: 
it extended over the whole country ; it penetrated into every heart, which 
it withered and brutalized during two centuries. 

‘Such a horrible tyranny rendered legitimate all means of escaping 
from it; then, every thing was confounded: the distinction of good and 
evil ceased to exist; crime lost its shame, and punishment its infamy. The 
very name of honour vanished ; fear alone held absolute dominion ! 

‘In the second period, upon which we are now entering, at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, Vladimir Monomachus, that Christian 
hero, could yet say, ‘‘ Put not even the guilty to death, for the life of a 
Christian is sacred.” But, at the close of the fourteenth century, when 
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his spirit again revived in the great Dmitry Donskoy, we find that worthy 
descendant of the Christian hero of the Russians, under the necessity of 
re-establishing capital punishments. Very soon, the justice of his suc- 
cessors became more ferocious, either from the Tartar manners havi 
become predominant, or from necessity, in order to render punishment 
commensurate with crime.’—pp. 51—54. 


The only monarchs who, during the above period, deserved to 
be exempted from the general obloquy of their race, were Vladimir 
Monomachus, who flourished about the year 1114, and Andrew, 
who reigned about the year 1157. The former of these princes 
was far more enlightened than the generality of his contemporaries, 
and distinguished himself by the establishment of many laws and 
institutions, which tended greatly to soften the superstitious and 
savage character of the times. On his death-bed, he assembled 
his children round him, and gave them advice which proved the 
greatness of Lis mind, and the superior intelligence with which he 
was gifted! The document which contains this address is of so 
curious a nature that we are tempted to extract it. 


«« My dear children,” said he, “ praise God, love men ; for it is neither 
fasting, nor solitude, nor monastic vows, that can give you eternal life, 
it is beneficence alone. 

« «« Be fathers to the orphan; be yourselves judges for the widow. Put 
to death neither the innocent nor the guilty, for nothing is more sacred 
than the life and soul of a Christian. 

‘« Keep not the priests at a distance from you; do good to them, that 
they may offer up prayers to God for you. 

‘« Violate not the oath which you have sworn on the cross. My bro- 
thers said to me, ‘ Assist us to expel the sons of Rotislaf, and seize upon 
their provinces, or renounce our alliance.’ But I answered, ‘ I cannot 
forget that I have kissed the cross.’ 

‘ « Bear in mind that a man ought to be always employed : look carefully 
into your domestic concerns, and fly from drunkenness and debauchery. 

«« Love your wives, but do not suffer them to have any power over you. 

‘* Endeavour constantly to obtain knowledge. Without having quitted 
his palace, my father spoke five languages; a thing which captivates for 
us the admiration of foreigners. 

‘<< In war, be vigilant; be an example to your vaiwodes: never retire 
to rest without having posted your guards: never take off your arms 
while you are within the enemy's reach; and, to avoid ever being sur- 
prised, be early on horseback. 

‘ «« When you travel through your provinces, do net allow your attend- 
ants to do the least injury to the inhabitants; entertain always, at your 
own expense, the master of the house in which you take up your abode, 

‘« If you find yourself affected by some ailment, make three pros- 
trations down to the ground before the Lord; and let the sun never find 
you in bed. As soon as the first gleams of day appeared, my father, and 
all the virtuous men by whom he was surrounded, did thus—they glo- 
rified the Lord; they then seated themselves to deliberate, or to administer 
justice to the people, or they went to the chase, and in the middle of the 
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day they slept; which God permits to man, as well as to the beasts and 
the birds. 

«« For my part, | accustomed myself to do every thing that I might 
have ordered my servants to do: night and day, summer and winter, 1 
was perpetually moving about; I wished to see every thing with my own 
eyes. Never did I abandon the poor or the widow to the oppressions of 
the powerful. {[ made it my duty to inspect the churches and the sacred 
ceremonies of religion, as well as the management of my property, my 
stables, and the vultures and hawks of my hunting establishment. 

‘ «| have made eighty-three campaigns and many expeditions; I con- 
cluded nineteen treaties with the Polovtzy; I took captive a hundred of 


their princes, whom I set free again; and I put two hundred to death by 
throwing them into rivers. ° 


‘««¢ No one has ever travelled more rapidly than I have done. Setting 
out in the morning from Tchernigof, I arrived at Kief before the hour of 
vespers. 

‘“¢Inmy youth, what falls from my horse did I not experience! wound- 


ing my feet and my hands, and breaking my head against the trees ; but 
the Lord watched over me. 


‘ In hunting, amidst the thickest forests, how many times have I 
myself caught wild horses, and bound them together! How many times 
have I been thrown down by buffaloes, wounded by the antlers of stags, 
and trodden under the feet of elks! A furious wild boar rent my sword 
from my baldrick ; my saddle was torn to pieces by a bear; this terrible 


beast rushed upon my courser, which he threw upon me; but the Lord 
protected me. 


*«*O my children, fear neither death nor wild beasts; trust in Provi- 
dence ; it far surpasses all human precautions.” 


The reign of this monarch was followed by others which quickly 
obliterated the beneficial effects which had followed from his just 
and humane conduct. But towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, another benefactor of the nation appeared in the person of 
Andrew of Snydal, who abandoned Kief, and made Vladimir the 
capital of the empire. He founded towns, made successful war 
with his enemies, and introduced many important improvements 
into every part of the country. 

In the year 1237, another era commenced with the subjec- 
tion of Russia to the Tartars, who retained their authority over it 
for a period of two hundred and twenty-three years. The success 
of this invasion, followed from the genius of Jenghis Khan, who 
was in the complete possession of all those circumstances which 
give a warring nation such a mighty power over the countries it 
attacks. But at the conclusion of this period, that is, about the 
year 1462, Ivan, the third, obtained the supreme and undivided 
eye | over the empire. The dynasty which he established 
lasted till 1613, and owed its continuance almost entirely to the 


stern valour with which he fixed his authority over both his 
subjects and his enemies. He destroyed the power of the princes 
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to whom he was tributary, and Russia thenceforth became free 
from its degrading subjection to the hordes of its Asiatic invaders. 
Occasional glimpses of a better order of things appeared during 
the reign of Ivan, and his successors, but the grossest barbarity 
still iaMecnced both kings and people ; and we find his grandson, 
Ivan IV., murdering his son, who had sufficient talent to have 
carried all the views of his grandfather into execution. The cha- 
racter of this man is well fitted for the drama, and the history of 
his youth, as well as reign, is full of strange incidents. Having 
been left, at a very early age, under the power of guardians, he 
became a victim to the most violent persecutions of the ambitious 
nobles. ‘ His treasury,’ says our author, ‘was plundered, his 
domains encroached upon; masters of his palace, the great 
boyards, seemed —s to endure his presence there; they de- 
lighted in degrading him. In his clownish brutality, Schuisky 
was seen to stretch forth his legs, and with the unworthy weight 
of his feet sully the descendant of so many sovereigns.’ This, 
however, was but a small part of the indignity with which they 
treated him. His orders were uniformly contradicted, his friends 
persecuted, even to torture, and death, and the expression of the 
good feelings and softness of heart which formed a portion of his 
natural disposition, made an occasion for fresh insults. It is no 
wonder that the temper of Ivan soon became that of a vindictive 
monster, and he was immediately taught, on the first change of his 
circumstances, to regard every one around him as his lawful prey, 
and justly doomed to suffer his resentment. The tales which are 
told of his actions can hardly find a parallel in any other history. 
His favorite occupation was to torture animals, and it was not 
seldom that he would trample under his horse’s hoofs the old 
people, the women, or children, whom he met in his ~~ The 
change, which was produced in him by the preachin Sylvester, 
is too remarkable not to be noticed, and we give MM. de Segur’s 
relation of this singular event. 


‘ Amidst this universal disorder, Sylvester, a monk, one of those inspired 
personages who then travelled Russia, and who, like the Jewish prophets, 
or the dervishes, dared to stand up even against sovereigns, appeared in 
the presence of the frightened young despot. He approached him, the 
gospel in his hand, his eye full of menace, his finger raised, and with a so- 
lemn voice, he pointed out to him, in the surrounding flames, and blood, 
and furious cries, and the limbs of his dismembered kinsfolk, the wrath of 
Heaven, which his passions had at length aroused, To these terrific me- 
naces he added the infallible effect of certain appearances then deemed 
supernatural; and, thus working on this feeble mind, he became its 
master. 

‘ Alexis Adascheff seconded Sylvester ; they encircled the young tyrant 
with priests and able boyards; and, assisted by the young and virtuous 
Anastasia, his first and recently-married bride, they, during thirteen years, 
made Russia enjoy an unxpected felicity. 

‘ Every thing was now pacified and reduced to order; regularity was 
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introduced into the army ; the strelitz, a permanent militia of fusileers, were 
created ; seven thousand Germans were hired and kept up; a more just 
and equal assessment of the military fiefs, services, and contingents, was 
accomplished ; all proprietors of estates that required three hundred pounds 
weight of seed corn, were obliged to furnish a horseman completely armed, 
or an equivalent in money ; a rate of pay for the soldiery was established, 
and was even doubled, to encourage such of the boyard-followers as should 
furnish a Jarger contingent than was imposed by law; and by these means 
the forces of the empire were so much increased, that they were thenceforth 
estimated at three hundred thousand men. ‘The presence of the prince 
with his armies, at once re-established order in them, and stimulated to ex- 
ertion. Kasan was once more reduced; the kingdom of Astracan was 
conquered ; fortresses tokeep the Tartars in check were constructed ; and 
eighty thousand Turks, whom Selim II. had sent against Astracan, perished 
in the deserts by which it was surrounded. Meanwhile, the grand idea of 
the reign of Peter the Great— that of opening to Russia the commerce of 
Europe, by conquering the Ingrian and Livonian ports, was almost 
realized ; the Don Cossacks were united with the empire; and the ground- 
work was laid for the conquest of Siberia of Yermak, one of those nomade 
ople. 

ee So much for what relates to war; as to the rest, we see the project of 
enlightening Russia conceived; a hundred and twenty artists requested 
from Charles the Fifth; the first printing-office established ; Archangel 
founded ; and the north of the empire thrown open to the commerce of 
Europe. 

' At the same time, the abolition of precedence among the nobility was 
begun to be abolished: the greediness of the clergy, in its monopolizing of 
all landed property, was restrained; those priests were improved in their 
morals, and in their observances, which were still deeply embued with pa- 
ganism ; and the tolerant spirit of Adascheff prohibited the cruelties with 
which superstition inspired them. 

‘To crown the whole, the laws were revised in a new code. Till then, 
justice had been administered by the governors, who paid themselves out 
of fees levied at their own discretion. In 1556, Adascheff and Sylvester 
abolished all these fees, caused justice to be gratuitously administered by 
the oldest and most eminent persons of each place, and, finally, esta- 
blished a general assessment, which was collected by the officers of the 
Exchequer.’—pp. 16—18. 


The influence of the sage councils of Ivan’s excellent minister, 
continued but thirteen years, after which he became a prey to the 
darkest terrors of conscience and superstition, which had only the 
effect of alternately transporting him with diabolical rage, or the 
oo horrible fear, till he at length fell a victim to his distempered 
mind. 

Fifteen years of the most fearful confusion followed the death of 
Ivan IV. and with his son and successor, Foedor, ended the rule of 
the Rurik dynasty, after it had continued for a period of seven 
hundred and thirty-six years, and had numbered in its line fifty- 
two sovereigns. After the termination of the reign of Feedor, 
Boris, an ambitious noble, and brother-in-law of the former prince, 
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obtained the command of the nation. He reigned but six years, and 
they were years of terror and confusion. From this time Russia was 
sunk in the most deplorable darkness, and continued in that condi- 
tion till the year 1612, when the different orders of the community, 
nobles, governors, and clergy, determined on seeking some remedy 
for the intolerable evils which they suffered. The states accordingly 
assembled, and their election fell on Mikhail Romanoff, the son of 
the venerable primate of that name. 

The election of this prince formed the commencement of a new 
era in the Kussian empire, and both from his personal character, 
although he was still very young, and from his descent from a 
father of such worth, the highest hopes were entertained of the 
good effects of his reign. His elevation, however, was not obtained 
without a considerable struggle on the side of his partizans, and. 
when they had succeeded, he was obliged to take the following 
oath, which argues great prudence and foresight in the men who 
had the power to raise him to the empire. He swore ‘that he 
would protect religion; that he would pardon all that had 
been done to his father; that he would make no laws, nor 
alter the old; and that, in important causes, he would decide 
nothing by himself, but that every thing should be had ac- 
cording to law, and the usual form of trial; that he would 
not, at his own pleasure, make either war or peace with his 
neighbours; and that, to avoid all suits with individuals, he 
would resign his estates to his family, or incorporate them with 
the crown domains.’ M. de Segur sensibly remarks on this oath, 
that it is, with many others of the same nature, a remarkable proof 
how naturally averse men are to despotism, when, even in times 
and places the most favourable to its support, such resistances are 
opposed to its progress ; sometimes, indeed, only as formalities, but 
at all times indicating the national feeling on the subject. 

The most beneficial effects followed from the elevation of Mikhail 
Romanoff. The evils which had been allowed to exist during the 
last fifteen years, and those, indeed, of many centuries, began to 
disappear; the various enemies of the nation, who prowled like 
wolves round its limits, to seize, on the first opportunity, upon the 
crown, now saw themselves left without a hope of success, and the 
empire every where presented a better prospect of becoming 
speedily settled, and placed in the proper condition for assuming 
its station among the other countries of Europe. Our author thus 
reflects upon this commencement of the Romanoff dynasty : 


‘ Behold, then, the dynasty of barbaric origin, of divine right, of the 
right of conquest, the inheritor of Tartar manners and violence; behold 
it replaced by a dynasty which a nation, purified by misfortune, chose 
freely from among all that it possessed that was most patriotic, most 
virtuous, most sacred, and bearing the least resemblance to the tyrants 
who were recently its oppressors. 

‘In fact, the source of this dynasty was pure. It was from the very 
heart of the nation that it sprung. What imports it, that an obscure 
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Prussian, who settled in Russia about 1350, was the head of this family; 
and that thus the primary root of this second dynasty was foreign ?* 
For two centuries had it not been covered by Russian earth and native 
laurels ? 

* In Mikhail Romanoff, Russia chose a name which was lustrous with 
two hundred and fifty years of conspicuousness ; the descendant of the 
Cleremetefs, a family equally beloved and illustrious; the son of that 
martyr of the country, who again endured for it heroic sufferings ; lastly, 
one allied to the Ruriks, + who is said to have been designated as his 
successor by the last Prince of that dynasty. The persecution of the 
Romanoffs by the regicide Boris, gave weight to this popular report : the 
hatred of the usurper pointed out this family to the love of the nation. 

‘What could be more natural than that, disgusted with tyranny, that 
nation should, in Mikhail, have chosen one of its victims; that, weary of 
all kinds of war, it should have proclaimed the son of a minister of peace ; 
that in a liberating revolution, for which it was indebted particularly to its 

iests, it should be the offspring of a priest, the pupil of a convent, whom 
it selected for its sovereign! For here, every thing was in unison; the 
interests of various classes, the love of the people, patriotism, the want of 
repose, and the hope of a mild and pacific reign. 

‘ Another great citizen, the vaiwode Pojarsky, rose, it is true, to an 
equal elevation with the primate Romanoff: there might have been room 
for hesitating which of them deserved the preference; but it was the 
general himself who elected the son of the primate, either from disin- 
terestedness, or from the deference which the Russians then felt for those 
families which had long been more conspicuous than others, or from 
respect for the character of the martyr, and docility to the influence of 
the priests, who must, of course, prefer the son of a priest, in the hope of 
reigning through his father. 

The virtues of the primate Romanoff were, therefore, the deeply-seated 
roots of that dynasty; they penetrated into the hearts of the Russians ; 
they bore their fruit; and, as it often happens, the solid cause of entering 
upon possession became that of its duration. 

‘In reality, either from ability, or from the force of circumstances, or 
from the influence of origin, the first descendants of that victim of 
tyranny, that martyr of independence, { seems to have inherited the 
virtues of their ancestor. Their government, down to the period of Peter 
the Great, had somewhat of strength, of virtue, and of that mildness 
which is natural to strength. 

‘ Revolts again broke out; they were suppressed ; and, for the first time, 
during a long series of years, the justice of the prince was not an act of 
vengeance. 

‘ European military officers were invited; but the great effort which they 
directed against Smolensk was frustrated by the national jealousy, and 
Mikhail was obliged to renounce the glory of arms, 

‘ Moderation, a love of peace, resignation even, and yet the creation 
of a more regular warrior army, which restored internal tranquillity, and 





* « Navikof, Levesque, Leclerc, &c. 


t ‘ Nephew of the mother of Feedor, the last tzar of that dynasty. 
} ‘See Leclerc, page 73.’ 
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prepared the way for indispensable conquests ; this is the share of merit 
which, in the establishment of this dynasty, must be assigned to the first 
of its princes!* 

‘ That of the second is, to have been a formidable warrior, who recovered 
from Poland, Smolensk, Kief, and the major part of the provinces which 
had been wrested from Russia, and endeavoured to give more regularity 
to his army: to have been a legislator, who strove to ameliorate his codes ; 
a ruler, who knew how to discover and repair his faults; who invited 
foreign arts, founded manufactures, caused to be worked the copper and 
iron mines, which are the riches of the Russian soil, and constructed the 
two first Russian vessels, the sight of which inspired the genius of his third 
son, Peter the Great. To have been also a moderate conqueror, who 
manifested respect for his nation, by calling his States-general to decide 
on great questions of public interest; and, lastly, to have been a clement 
and religious prince. We see him faithful to his pledged word, even 
when given to the robber Stenko Raxin, a revolted Cossack, the devas- 
og of the south-east of Russia, the Pugatchef of that age.’—pp. 229— 

Mikhail was succeeded, after a reign of thirty-two years, by his 
son, Alexis, a man of great energy, but amiable character, and 
whose moderation towards his enemies was equal to his valour; he 
reigned thirty-one years, and left his crown to his son, Foedor, a 
prince of feeble mind and constitution, who, at his death, left the 
empire to be successively under the rule of his brothers and his 
sister. Ivan, the second son of Alexis, was of too imbecile a con- 
stitution to be permitted to rule, and Peter, the first, was chosen 
by the nobles to supply his place. The consequences of this, how- 
_ever, were the most serious disturbances. The ambitious Sophia, 
hoping to retain the authority in her own hands, could she get 
Ivan placed on the throne, promoted a powerful opposition to the 
elevation of the young prince, and it was with difficulty that Peter 
was preserved from destruction. But it was owing, as it would 
seem, to these circumstances, that the man who was shortly to 
have such influence over the Russian empire, became so well qua- 
lified for his station. Obliged to be kept at a distance from the 
court, and brought up amid danger, and in comparative hardship, 
Peter early acquired the habits of self-denial, and of determined 
daring, which were necessary to his situation. Never, perhaps, did 
a great man owe more of his greatness to education, or to the manner 
in which his youth was trained, than this celebrated monarch. 
The anecdotes which are told of his early years, are among the 
most interesting which history contains. Thus, on one occasion, 
after having been made acquainted with some of the sciences, on 
being informed of the barbarism of his nation, he cried over the 





* «Mikhail, from 1613 to 1645. Alexei, his son, from 1645 to 1676. 
Feedor, the eldest son of Alexei, from 1676 to 1682. Sophia, Ivan, and 
Peter, from 1682 to 1689. Peter and Ivan till 1696. Peter alone, till 
1725.’ 
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miseries which it then suffered. Nothing, in fact, was able to 
subdue the genius with which nature had endowed him, and the 
means which were taken to keep him in obscurity failing of their 
intended aim, only served to strengthen him, and urge him forward 
in his career. Notwithstanding all the arts of his sister, Sophia, 
he was secretly preparing himself for assuming the authority, which, 
from the condition of Ivan, he had a right to enjoy; and which, 
had it not been for an usurping ambition, he would have already 
possessed. 

But at length his talents obtained the complete ascendancy. 
Sophia was thrown from her illegal elevation, and, in 1689, Peter 
began his useful and illustrious reign. The first occurrence with 
which it was marked, served, like the education of his youth, to 
mature and strengthen his mind. His war with the Turks supplied 
‘him with an experience which other men would not have acquired 
in a period twice the length of its continuance, and the manner ih 
which he turned every circumstance to his improvement, laid the 
foundation of much of that practical wisdom for which he was dis- 
tinguished. It was during this war that he became so strongly 
convinced of the absolute necessity of a naval force, and, at the 
siege of Asoph, he formed the resolution of making the possession 
of one a principal object of his exertions. 

It was not, however, the determination only which was thus 
taken, for which he deserves the praise of consummate ability. 
The manner which he chose for putting it into execution, and the 
personal fatigue which he thereby imposed upon himself, are still 
more worthy of admiration. Resolving to see, with his own eyes, 
the prodigies which he had been informed science and civilization 
had effected in other countries, he departed on his memorable 
journey of observation, in 1697, and visited, as is well known, all 
the most celebrated states of Europe. The perseverance with 
which he pursued his journey, was an admirable instance of what a 


‘king, cag bent upon the reformation of his country, will undergo ; 


and the history of fabulous antiquity can hardly present a nobler 
spectacle than this young northern monarch proceeding from one 
kingdom to another, conversing at one time with their rulers, and 
at another with the humblest peasants, and turning from no 
obstacle which either labour or patience could overcome. 

Not content with merely witnessing himself the objects of his 
inquiry, or of gaining the knowledge which was to civilize the 
country of his birth, he adopted that other admirable measure, of 
sending four hundred young Russians to be educated in the most 
enlightened states, while he carried back with him seven hundred 
foreigners, to diffuse, by their example, the- most useful arts and 
sciences through his empire. Much as has already been said 
upon these noble instances of wisdom which Peter displayed, it is 
a subject of which reflection can scarcely grow tired. Under 
every view which we take of it, it is alike worthy of the deepest 
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interest. Considered in its political tendencies, it was one of the 
finest strokes of policy which ever entered into the mind of the most 
erilightened statesman. Regarded in a moral point of view, it 
was one of the most striking instances of greatness of character 
which there is on record ; for Peter was a man of the most violent 
passions, unaccustomed to the splendour of refined courts and 
cities, and of an age at which pleasure is most powerfully alluring ; 
but temptation, no more than difficulty, stopped him on his route, 
and half-barbarian as he was, he conquered where philosophy 
could hardly have kept its footing. - 

In a nation situated of Russia, at the period of which we are 
speaking, and for many centuries previous to it, the despotic 
authority of a man of high genius, and interested in its improve- 
ment, was an object to be devoutly desired. The evils which 
existed would have been eradicated long before, had the most 
powerful of the warlike monarchs been possessed of Peter’s incli- 
nation for science, or had those who were more inclined to peace, 
enjoyed his firmness and resolution. Bad, therefore, as his des- 
potic disposition was in itself, it was of the greatest benefit to the 
country, and it was owing to the firm hand with which he grasped 
his sceptre, that Russia now exists as an important part of civilized 
Europe. M.de Segur’s remarks on this subject are well worthy 
of being perused. 


‘And what other instrument than despotism could he use among a 
people trebly slaves, by the conquest under the first Russians, by the do- 
mination of the Tartars, and by the concentration of power which released 
them from the Tartar yoke; a people among whom children were the 
slaves of their fathers, and wives of their husbands; where, in a word, all 
were at once masters and slaves: two situations, one of which is amply 
sufficient to pervert human beings ? 


‘In that country, then the abode of barbarism, even those who had the 
largest share of learning, had no other mode of reckoning than by strings 
of balls; their priests, Greeks by religion, were ignorant of Greek and 
Latin, scarcely knew how to read, and wallowed in perpetual drunkenness ; 
a typographical correction made in the clumsy editions of their Bible, was 
looked upon by them as a horrible sacrilege; they were a people truly 
idolatrous, by their excessive adoration of the saints, each individual 
having the image of his own, which his fellow-countrymen could not pray 
to without being prosecuted and sentenced to damages, for having stolen 
favours from an image which another had ruined himself to enrich and 
adorn. 

‘They were men, a great part of whom were so thoroughly brutified by 
wretchedness, as to believe that heaven was not made for them, but only 
for their princes and boyards; for those very grandees who, nevertheless, 
were publickly scourged for theft, without their being degraded, without 
believing their rank to be disgraced, either by the shame of the crime, or 
the shame of the punishment. 

‘ They were, in a word, the same people of whom, by a single nod, the 
Ivans had transported thousands of proprietors from the south to the north, 
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and from the north to the south, of their empire; who, without a murmur, 
had suffered bears to be let loose upon them, for diversion, in the streets 
of the capital; whose nobles returned thanks to the prince, when, ata 
banquet, he beat or mutilated them for his sport. A barbarous country, 
where, in the numerous butcheries of pretended state criminals, the grand- 
princes and his courtiers themselves played the part of executioners upon 
the principal conspirators; a government so ill-constructed and absurd, 
that civil and military functions were confounded in the same hands; a 
national mass so mis-shapen and so unhealthy, that it was scarcely able ‘» 
repulse a remnant of Tartars; and which, had it continued in the state 
that Peter found it in, Charles XII. would, perhaps, have conquered as 
‘easily as Siberia had been conquered by itself, and America by Europe. 

‘ And yet, nobles, priests, people, every one, even to the first wife 
‘and son of the reformer, clung to these boorish manners, and to this 
benighted ignorance ; obstinately determined to live over again the life of 
their fathers ; perpetually re-commencing instead of making progress. 

‘The nobles, who had been discontented since the time of lvan IV., 
and especially since the destruction, by Foedor, of their exclusive titles to 
the ranks and places held by their ancesiors, refused to obey ; they abhor- 
red the new system which Peter sought to introduce, where it was neces- 
sary to begin by obeying, where every thing required to be learned, and 
where rank depended on merit. 

‘ The priests, superstitious from their calling, fanatical from ignorance, 
from interest, and from the pride inspired by their influence over a people 
still more ignorant than themselves ; the priests, whose patriarchal throne, 
since the accession of the second race, had stood so close to the regal 
throne ; they, beforehand, poured forth their maledictions upon all innova- 
tion, and especially when brought from countries where a dreaded sect was 
triumphant. By them, the first printing-office, which Alexis endeavoured 
to establish, had been burned. Thus did they repel all improvements, as 
abominable acts of sacrilege; and to this they were prompted either by 
a fanatical spirit, or by the instinct of immutability, which, in fact, is in- 
dispensable to the existence of all power that is built upon error and super- 
stition. 

‘ As to the people, the example of the two other classes, and the in- 
fluence which they exercised over them, were sufficient to harden them 
in their barbarous manners ; even independent of the force or habit, which 
operated powerfully on all classes, and which is generally strong in pro- 
portion to the worthlessness of the custom from which it has originated. 

* But Peter had formed a correct estimate of the three elements on 
which he wished to act: he knew that the state, such as his genius con- 
ceived it, was entirely concentrated in himself. He was aware that the 
clergy were not likely to become a dangerous power. It is true, that, 
having constantly increased their numbers and their privileges since the 
time of Vladimir the Great,* we find them, in 1700, the persons first 
consulted on all important affairs, exercising the right of Sentencing to 
death without appeal, and possessing one half of the property of the em- 
pire. Yet, notwithstanding all this, traditionary feelings, interest, and 
weakness, had always retained them in obedience. 








* * About the year 1000,’ 
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‘ The causes of this constant submission to the head of the government 
have always been assigned ; the most prominent cause has been stated to 
be, the obligation which the priests were under of being married,—a cus- 
tom which introduced into their corporations the most heterogeneous 
parts ; which weakened the corporate spirit, by the mixture of contrary 
interests with it; which linked them with civil life by rendering them as 
much citizens as priests; and lastly, which occasioned them to be less 
respected by their flocks, in consequence of their too near approach to the 
multitude in point of situation.’-—pp. 250—253. 


It may be easily understood, even from this short passage, what 
was the state of the society of which Peter was the ruling member, 
and how difficult a task it must have been to introduce order, where 
every thing so strongly favoured the continuance of anarchy. The 
means which Peter employed were those which the most absolute 
tyranny suggested, m8 they were successful in introducing a re- 
formation which a few years before would have been considered very 
far distant. But, necessary as it was to rule with sternness, to be 
in appearance, and in the absolutenesss of his command, a despot, 
this retrieves nothing of the obloquy which attaches to his name 
for the cruelty which tarnished the glory of his best and noblest 
actions. 

The remaining history of Russia, is too well known to need our 
alluding to any of its details, and we cannot do better than permit 
our author to give the observations with which he terminates the 
history of Peter :— 


‘ Historians of the nineteenth century, while we detest the violent acts 
of this prince, why should we be astonished at his despotism? Who was 
there who could then teach him, that to be truly liberal or moral is the 
same thing? But of what consequence is it, that he was ignorant that 
morality calls for the establishment of liberty, as being the best possible 
means of securing the general welfare? All that he did for that welfare, 
or, in other words, for the glory, the instruction, and the prosperity. of 
his empire, was it not beneficial to that liberty, of which neither himself 
nor his people were yet worthy? Thus, without being aware of it, Peter 
the Great did more for liberty than all the dreams of liberalism have since 
fancied that he ought to have done! His people are indebted to him for 
their first and most difficult step towards their future emancipation. What 
matters, then, his abhorrence to the word, when he laboured so much for 
the thing? Since despotism was necessary there, how could he better 
employ it ? 

‘If he carried matters too far, if he often deemed it just to inflict on 
his enemies all the evil which they wished to him, and to treat his country 
like a conquest in order to conquer it to civilization; in a word, if he 
overcame in his Russians their barbarous manners by dint of the bar- 
barism which still remained in himself; the fault must be attributed to his 
education, to the age in which he lived, and to the circumstance of a 
degree of power being requisite here which has never been found to exist in 
man without being pushed to excess. 

‘It was in this hyperborean land, where a freezing temperature is ad- 
verse to social intercourse, by confining each individual within his own 
limits ; in these humid and cold regions, where every kind of strength and 
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superiority seems as though it ought to exert itself only to- escape from 
them, to conquer a milder climate under a distant sky; it was here that 
this citizen despot, so familiar, so accessible, so enamoured of truth— 
full of the pride of uoble actions, and endowed with admirable sagacity, 
with boundless zeal, and sleepless activity, devoted himself, in order to 
transform this barbarous and desolating nature into an enlightened and! 
productive nature. 

 * Let thanks be paid to him, since he changed into: a source of light! 
that source of ignorance, whence the barbarism of the middle age hat! 
flowed in torrents over the face of Europe, ingulphing the civilization of 
ancient times. Never again will burst forth from those countries the 
Attilas, the Hermanrics, ‘‘ the scourges of God and of mankind!” Peter 
the Great has called forth there the lustre of the Scheremetefs, the 
Apraxins, the Mentzikofs, the Tolstoys, the Schuvalofs, the Ostermanns, 
the Rumianzofs, and the numerous band of other names, till then un- 
known, but of which, since that epoch, the European aristocracy has 
been proud. 

‘In that great creation, as at the period of that of the world, we seem 
to behold all these men of Russian civilization included in one man! they 
seem as though they sprung from him, to civilize the empire with that of 
unity, that order, that concordant motion, which manifests one common 
origin! He himself discerned, trained, or guided them. For, like the 
major part of the greatest men, he knew how to choose those who were 
suitable to his purpose; like them, too, he persisted in his choice, and in 
his friendships; either from the tenacity which is natural to all noble 
hearts in their feelings as well as in their projects, or, rather, from the cor- 
rectness of their first glance, their superior genius being able instantly to 
recognize and to draw to them these subordinate geniuses! For what 
great man has ever yet been seen unsurrounded by great talents? as though, 
in virtue of an universal law, similar minds had a tendency to unite in 


the moral order of things, as atoms of the same nature have in the phy- 
sical order.’—pp. 430 —432. 


The Count de Segur’s volume is compiled with ability, from the’ 


most respectable writers on the History of Russia. It is written in 
a pleasant and unaffected style, and contains all the information 
which a general reader would desire to possess respecting the foun- 
dation and progress of the great northern empire. 





Art. VI.— The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. With 
a Tife of the Author, and illustrative notes. By William Gray, Esq. 
f Ma 


oO alen College, and the Inner Temple. 12mo. pp. 329. Hurst & 
Co.: London. 1829. 


THE meeting unexpectedly with a favourite author of the olden- 
time—such an author as Sir Philip Sidney—the flower of English 
chivalry, and of English literature, in the very summer of our golden 
age, always awakens within us the same delightful feelings as the 
associations of our early childhood with the dawn of spring, when 
touched from their sleep by the budding of the hedge-rows,—the 
redolence of unseen violets,—the music of the song-thrush and the 
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sweet nightingale,—or by the vision of the woodland butterfly 
floating about the bushes like an animated primrose, or a feather 
from an angel’s wing. We pause to admire the fresh green of the 
half-expanded leaves, as we pause over the youthful pages of 
Sidney’s Arcadia, where every thought appears embowered in 
verdure and redolent of rural flowers ;—we pause to admire the 
singing of the early birds, when ‘the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land,’ as we pause over the charming periods of the ‘‘ De- 
Jence of Poesie,” which come to us “ with words set in delightful 
proportion—the well-enchanting skill of music—taking the ears 
prisoners by the loveliness of the song ;” and we love to watch, or 
to pursue the flight of the butterfly, as we love to wander amidst 
the beauties of the songs and sonnets in this pretty volume, which 
lead us on, from page to page, with the same bewitchment as the 
butterfly was wont, in our boyhood, to lead us from field to field, 
in eccentric, but unwearied and unweariable chace. 

These are the works of that Sidney, whom Providence, (to use 
the words of Camden) “‘ seems to have sent into the world to give 
the —_ age a specimen of the ancients; and did, on a sudden 
recal him, and snatch him from us, as more worthy of heaven 
than earth: thus where virtue comes to perfection, it 1s gone in a 
trice, and the best things are never lasting. Rest then in peace, 
O, Sidney, (if I may be allowed this address) we will not celebrate 
your memory with tears, but admiration; whatever we loved in 
you,—as the best of authors [Tacitus] speaks of that best go- 
vernor of Britain [Agricola]—whatever we admired in you, still 
continues, and will continue in the memories of men, the revo- 
lutions of ages, and the annals of time. Many, as inglorious and 
ignoble, are buried in oblivion ; but Sidney shall live to all pos- 
terity. For, as the Grecian poet has it, ‘ virtue’s beyond the reach 
of fate.’” Thus far the venerable Camden, and with him the 
whole literary world, with scarcely a dissentient voice, warmly 
agree in considering the life of Sir Philip Sidney, as one of the 
most faultless and splendid that illuminates the pages of our his- 
tory. His accomplishments as a gentleman and a scholar, his 
taste and talents as a man of unquestionable genius, his illustrious 
descent from two of the most ancient and distinguished families, 
his death on the battle-field, in the very morning of his fame—but, 
above all, his spotless integrity, his high principles of honour, and 
his truly English spirit of independence, which would not brook 
to be schooled by royalty itself—and even ventured to give bold 
but acer ee counsel, to the haughty Elizabeth—all united to en- 
circle his name with a coronal of glory, which seems to shine with 
a brilliancy, increasing in brightness as the hazy atmosphere of 
time darkens around it. Poets and philosophers, critics and his- 
torians, soldiers and statesmen, those who flutter through the court 
circle, prankt in all the appliances of the highest refinement, and 
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those who, “far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife,” give 
themselves up to the pastoral pleasures of rural seclusion : 
“ Such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant custom had not shackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode ;”— 
all concur in looking up to Sir Philip Sidney as a model which 
they ought earnestly to study and to imitate, but can rarely hope 
to rival, and may well think it impossible to excel. 

From his very boyhood, Sidney never appeared as a boy, nor 
“ other than a man,”—to use the words of his playmate and friend, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke—‘ Such staidness of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity, as carried grace and reverence above greater 
years ; his talk, ever of knowledge, and his very play tending to 
enrich his mind, so as even his teachers found something in him to 
observe and learn above that which they had usually read or 
taught.” His thirst for knowledge indeed was so universal, that 
he was not content with cultivating only one branch, but the 
whole circle of arts and sciences—his capacious and compre- 
hensive mind, aspiring to pre-eminence in every part of knowledge 
attainable by human industry or genius. 

His friend, Lord Brooke, in the scarce and curious volume from 
which we have already quoted, farther corroborates the correctness 
of those lineaments of his character, as we have attempted to 
sketch them, when he tells us, that he was “a true model of 
worth, a man fit for conquest, plantation, reformation, or what 
action soever is greatest and hardest amongst men,—being withal 
such a lover of mankind and goodness, that whosoever had any 
real parts, in him found comfort, pacification, and protection, to 
the uttermost of his power ; like Zephyrus, he giving life where he 
blew. The universities, abroad and at home, accounted him a 
general Mecenas of learning ; dedicated their books to him, and 
communicated every invention, or improvement of knowledge, with 
him. Soldiers honored him, and were so honored by him, as no 
man thought he marched under the true banner of Mars, that-had 
not obtained Sir Philip Sidney’s approbation. Men of affairs, in 
most parts of Christendom, entertained correspondence with him. 
But what speak I of these, with whom his own ways and ends did 
concur? Since, to descend, his heart and capacity were so large, 
that there was not a cunning painter, a skilful engineer, an excel- 
lent musician, or any other artificer of extraordinary fame, that 
made not himself known to this famous spirit, and found him his 
true friend, without hire, and the common rendezvous of worth in 
his time. Besides the ingenuity of his nature did spread itself so 
freely abroad, or who lives that can say he ever did him harm; 
whereas, there be many living that may thankfully acknowledge 
he did them good. Neither was this in him a private, but a public 
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affection, his chief ends being not friends, wife, children, and him- 
self, but, above all things, the honor of his Maker, and the service 
of his prince, or country.” It was in consequence of such accom- 
“ep 0 and high character, that Fuller describes him to have 

en ‘‘so essential to the English court, that it seemed maimed 
without his company, being a complete master both of matter and 
language.” 

The chief incidents in the life of Sir Philip Sidney are well known, 
and are given with great effect in the luminous narrative and erudite 
researches of Mr. Gray. After going through the usual prelimi- 
naries of learning at the grammar school of Ekconsbern he studied 
first at Oxford, and then at Cambridge, and at the age of eighteen 
he went to the Continent, in the train of the Earl of Lincoln, am- 
bassador-extraordinary to the court of France, having obtained her 
Majesty’s licence to travel beyond the seas for two years, that 
he might perfect his knowledge of the continental tongues. A 
stronger testimony of the superior elegance of his deportment 
could not be given, than the fact of his having attracted the 
notice of the king of France in so marked a manner, that he ap- 
pointed him one of the gentlemen in ordinary of his chamber. 
But. the savage massacre of St. Bartholomew, from which he nar- 
rowly suepel, and the infuriated misrule which followed, induced 
him to hasten from France towards less perilous lands; and he 
travelled successively in Germany, Hungary, Italy, and the Low 
Countries, where, among other distinguished men, he became ac- 
quainted with Melancthon and Hubert Languet, the latter of 
whom, as Lord Brooke informs us, actually gave up all his avo- 
cations for the purpose of becoming “ a nurse of knowledge to this 
hopeful young gentleman,” and that, without prospect of hire and 
reward. At Padua again, where he resumed his university studies 
of geometry and astronomy, he became acquainted, according to 
certain accounts, with the poet Tasso, who was then employed in 
completing the “‘ Gierusalemme Liberata,” but doubts have been 
thrown upon this incident by the sceptical scrutiny of criticism. 
Languet being afraid of danger to his religious principles, dissuaded 
him from visiting Rome, and he returned to England after having 
been absent for three years. 

Queen Elizabeth was so pleased with him, that if we may credit 
Dr. Zouch, she was accustomed to call him ‘‘ My Philip,” ‘in op- 
tenten, it is alleged, to Philip of Spain, her sister’s husband.’ 

oung as he was, therefore, he was not many months in England 
when he was honoured with the appointment of ambassador to the 
court of Vienna. After his return, he appeared little in public 
life, but devoted himself to domestic privacy and literary study. 
The accusation, by his enemies, of his father, Sir Henry Sidney, 
then Lord Deputy of Ireland, roused his filial affection into a 
spirited defence, which was successful in convincing her majesty, 
and discomfiting the detractors who had poisoned her ear. 
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The next inent incident which occurs to our notice, places 
our youthful hero in the bold position of a monitor to the queen, 
upon a point of the utmost delicacy, though his opinion was alto- 
— unsolicited. It was proposed, by Catherine de Medicis, to 
orm an alliance between England and France, by a marriage be- 
tween Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, her son. This match was 
strenuously opposed by the Protestant party in England, and 
amongst others, by Sir Philip Sidney, who addressed the Queen on 
the subject, in a letter — with eloquent and spirited remon- 
strance, strong in style, skilful in logic, and breathing throughout 
both of affectionate loyalty, and of courageous and unbending inde- 
pendence. This extraordinary production has received unqualified 
praise from writers of all parties, as shewing (to use the words of 
Strype) the mature judgment of the writer, his wisdom in council, 
his skill in politics, his acquaintance with Roman history, his 
knowledge of foreign states and kingdoms, and observations thence 
couched in many brief, but bright sentences. The preamble of the 
letter is quite admirable. 

*« Most feared and beloved—most sweet and gracious Sovereign, 
™ 4 To seek out excuses of this my boldness, and to arm the acknowledg- 
ing of a fault with reasons for it, might better show I knew I did amiss, 
than any way diminish the attempt, especially in your judgment, who 
being able to discern lively into the nature of the thing done, it were folly 
to hope, by laying on better colours, to make it more acceptable. There- 
fore, carrying no other olive branch of intercession, than the laying of 
myself at your feet; nor no other insinuation, either for attention or par- 
don, but the true vowed sacrifice of unfeigned love ; I will, in simple and 
direct terms (as hoping they shall only come to your merciful eyes) set 
down the overflowing of my mind in this most important matter, importing, 
as I think, the continuance of your safety: and, as I know, the joys of 
my life. And because my words (I confess shallow, but coming from the 
deep well-spring of most Joyal affection) have delivered to your most gra- 
cious ear, what is the general sum of my travelling thoughts therein; I 
will now not only declare what be the reasons that make me think that 
the marriage with Monsieur will be unprofitable unto you ; then will I 
answer the objection of those fears which might procure so violent a 
refuge.”’ 

As we cannot spare room for the whole letter, we would willingly 
make an abstract of the substance of it, did we not feel that this 
would be almost impossible ; foras Miss Lucy Aikin justly remarks, 
it is so condensed in style, so skilfully compacted as to matter, that 
it’ must lose materially, either by abridgment or omission. But 
without maiming the chain of arguments which comprehends every 
view of the subject, we may be permitted to give his fine conclu- 
sion : 

‘ « I do with most humble heart say unto your majesty (having assayed 
this dangerous help) for standing alone, you must take it for a singular 
honour God hath done you, to be indeed the only protector of his church ; 
and yet in worldly respects, your kingdom very sufficient so to do, if you 
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make that religion upon which you stand, to carry the only strength, and 
have abroad those that still maintain the same course; who, as long a 

they may be kept from utter falling, your majesty is sure enough from your 
mightiest enemies. As for this man, as long as he is but Monsieur in 
might, and a papist in profession, he neither can nor will, greatly shield 
you; and if he get once to be king, his defence will be like Ajax’s shield, 
which rather weighed them down, than defended those that bore it. Again, 
at contempt, if there be any, which I will never believe, let vour excellent 
virtues of piety, justice, and liberality, daily, if it be possible, more and 
more shine. Let such particular actions be poured out (which be easy as 
I think to be done) by which you may gratify all the hearts of your peo- 
ple; let those in whom you find trust, and to whom you have committed’ 
trust in your weighty affairs, be held up in the eyes of your subjects ; 
lastly, doing as you do, you shall be, as yow be, the example of princes, the 
ornament of this age, and the most excellent fruit of your progenitors, and! 


the perfect mirror of your posterity. Your majesty’s faithful, humble, and 
obedient subject, P. Sypney.” ’ 


We are informed by Strype, in the “ Annals of the Reformation,” 
that this letter, abounding with such close application of arguments, 
seems to have swayed the queen to decline the proposed alliance. 
Whether it was that the success of his letter in influencing the 
queen, gave him fresh confidence in his own strength, we eos 
not; but not long after we find him expostulating, viva voce, in the 
same spirited manner with her’majesty, respecting his own rights of 
independence as an English commoner. This arose out of a dispute 
which he had with the haughty Earl of Oxford, who had some 

ears previously become the a ther of the destined bride of Sir 
hilip. The following account is from the pen of Lord Brooke : 

‘ Sidney being one day at tennis, a peer of this realm, born great, greater 
by alliance, and superlative in the prince’s favour, abruptly came into the 
tennis court, and, speaking out of these three paramount authorities, he 
forgot to entreat that which he could not legally command. When, YY 
the encounter of a steady object, finding unrespectiveness in himself, 
(though a great lord) not ae by this princely spirit, he grew to 
expostulate more roughly. The returns of which style coming still from 
an understanding heart, that knew what was due to itself and what 
owed others, seemed, (through the mist of my lord’s passions, swollen 
with the wind of his faction then reigning) to provoke in yielding, 
Whereby the less amazement or confusion of thoughts, he stirred up in 
Sir Philip Sidney, the mere shadows this great lord’s mind was possessed 
with; till at last with rage, (which is ever ill-disciplined) he commands 
them to depart the court. ‘To this, Sir Philip, wong me answers, that 
if his lordship had been pleased to express desire in milder characters, 
perchance he might have led out those that he should now find that would 
not be driven out with any scourge of fury. This answer, (like a bellows), 
blowing up sparks of excess already kindled, made my lord scornfully call 
Sir Philip by the name of puppy. In which progress of heat, as the 
tempest grew more vehement within, so did their hearts breathe out their 
perturbations in more loud and shrill accent. The French commissioners, 
unfortunately, had that day audience in those private galleries, whose 
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windows looked into the tennis-court. They instantly drew all to this’ 
tumult, every sort of quarrels sorting well with their humours, especially 
this, which Sir Philip perceiving, and rising with inward strength, by the 
prospect of a mighty faction against him, asked my lord, with a loud voice, 
that which he heard clearly enough before, who (like an echo that still 
multiplies by reflections) repeated this epithet puppy the second time. 
Sir Philip resolving in one answer to conclude both the attentive hearers 
and passionate actor, gave my lord a lie impossible (as he averred) to be 
retorted : in respect all the world knows puppies are gotten by dogs, and 
children by men. Hereupon those glorious inequalities of fortune in his 
lordship were put to a kind of pause, by a precious inequality of nature in 
this gentleman: so that they both stood silent awhile, like a dumb show in 
a tragedy, till Sir Philip, sensible of his own wrong, the foreign and factious 
spirits that attended, and yet, even in this question between him and his 
superior, tender to his country’s honour, with some words of sharp accent, 
led the way abruptly out of the tennis-court, as if so unexpected an acci- 
dent were not fit to be decided any further in that place. Whereof the: 
greater lord, making another sense, continues his play without any advan- 
tage of reputation, as by the standard of humours in those times it was 
conceived. A day Sir Philip remains in suspense, when hearing nothing 
of, or from the lord, he sends a gentleman of worth to awake him out of 
his trance; wherein the French world assuredly think any pause, if not 
death, yet a lethargy of true honour in both. This stirred a resolution in 
his lordship to send Sir Philip a challenge. Notwithstanding, these 
thoughts in the great lord wandered so long between glory, anger, and 
inequality of state, that the lords of her Majesty’s council took notice of 
the differences, commanded peace, and laboured a reconciliation between 
them. But needlessly in one respect, and bootlessly in another. The 
great lord being (as it should seem) either not hasty to adventure many 
inequalities ! against one, or inwardly satisfied with the progress of his own 
acts; Sir Philip on the other side, confident he neither had nor would Jose 
or let fall any thing of his right. Which her Majesty’s council quickly 
perceiving, recommended this work to herself. The Queen, who saw that 
by the loss or disgrace of either she could gain nothing, presently under- 
takes Sir Philip, and like an excellent monarch lays before him the difference 
in degree between earls and gentlemen, the respect inferiors owe to their 
‘superiors, and the necessity in princes to maintain their own creations, as. 
the degrees descending between the people’s licentiousness and the anointed 
sovereignty of crowns; how the gentleman’s neglect of the nobility taught: 
the peasants to insult both. Whereunto Sir Philip, with such reverence 
as became him, replied, first, that place was never intended for privilege 
to wrong: witness herself, who, how sovereign soever she were by throne, 
birth, education, and nature, yet was she content to cast her own affections 
into the same mould her subjects did, and govern all her rights by their 
laws. Again he besought her majesty to consider, that although he 
(Oxford) were a great lord by birth, alliance and grace, yet he was no 
lord over him (Sir Philip,) and, therefore, the difference of degrees between 
freemen could not challenge any other homage than precedency. And by 
her father’s act (to make a princely wisdom become the more familiar,) he 
did instance the Government of King Henry VIII., who gave the gentry free 
and unreserved appeal to his feet, against the oppression of the grandees; 
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and found it wisdom, by the stronger corporation in number, to keep down 
the greater in power; inferring else, that if they should smite, the over- 
grown might be tempted, by still coveting more, to fall, as the angels did, 
by affecting equality with their Maker.'"—p. 20. 

Her majesty was not offended, it is said, at the boldness of these 
remarks, ae he did not choose to obey her commands, and retired 
to Wilton, where he wrote his Arcadia, on loose sheets of paper, 
mostly in presence of his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, who 
= it after his death, though it is reported that not long 

efore he expired, he requested it to be committed to the flames,— 
a sentence it by no means deserved. This celebrated production, 
the ‘‘charm of ages,” as Young calls it, was cast after the model 
of pastoral romance, intermingled with something of the heroic, 
exhibiting along with evident imitations, much that is original and 
-worthy of the bright spring-tide of English literature, then just 
beginning to flow in copious currents. His friend, Lord Brooke, 
however, is of opinion that he by no means put forth the strength 
of his genius in the ‘ Arcadia,’ which he thinks scarcely worthy of 
his high talents. ‘‘ Those that knew him well,” says his lordship, 
‘‘ will truly confess it to be, both in form and matter much inferior 
to that unbounded spirit of his, as the industry and images of 
other men’s works are many times raised above the writer’s capa- 
cities ; and besides schasilietns that however he could not choose 
but give them aspersions of spirit and learning from the father, 
yet that they were scribbled, rather as pamphlets for the entertain- 
ment of time and friends, than any account of himself to the 
world: because, if his purpose had been to leave his memory in 
books, I am confident, in the right use of logic, philosophy, his- 
tory, and poesie, nay, even in the most ingenious of mechanical 
arts, he would have shewed such tracts of a searching and judicious 
spirit, as the professors of every faculty would have striven no less 
for him than the seven cities did to have Homer of their sept; but 
the truth is, his end was not writing, even while he wrote, nor 
his knowledge moulded for tables and schools,—but both his wit 
and understanding bent upon his heart, to make himself and others, 
not in words or opinion, But in life and action, good and great.” 
This estimate of the ‘Arcadia,’ however, seems to us much below its 
merits, even though we do admit that its comic humour is deficient 
in piquancy, and that its poetry abounds with affectations, con- 
ceits, and extravagant experiments in hexameter versification, ap- 
pearing, as Spenser says, “ either like a lame gosling that draweth 
one leg after her, or like a lame dog that holdeth one leg up.” A 
humourous writer of the same period,—-the celebrated Tom Nash, 
gave a just description of such English hexameter, when he says, 
“‘T grant it to be a gentleman of an ancient house—so is many an 
English beggar—yet this clime of ours he cannot thrive in, our 
speech is too craggy for him to set his plough in,—he goes 
twisting and hopping, in our language, like a man running upon 
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quagmires ;—up the hill in one ‘syllable, and down the dale in 
another, retaining no part of that stately, smooth gait, with which 
he vaunts himself amongst the Greek and Latins.” Had Southey 
appreciated the correctness of this humorous description, we 
think he would not have ventured to travel in the same path where 
so elegant scholar as Sir Philip Sidney could not avoid stumbling. 
‘The Arcadia,’ says Mr. Gray, in a fine passage, ‘ with all the imper- 
fections which can be laid to its charge, is a rich mint of deep feeling and 
of varied excellence. It displays a fancy, it is true, which often run riot 
amid the diversity of its creations, and a taste that sometimes erred from 
the infinite seductions to which it was exposed. But the work invariably 
makes atonement by the stately eloquence of its descriptions, and by the 


delicious.incense which it offered up to the cause of virtue and true he- 
roism.” ’—p. 26. 


Sometime after the period to which we have just alluded, Sir 
Philip appeared again in public, taking part with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others, in the splendid military spectacle, exhibited to 
the matrimonial envoys of the Duke of Anjou, who had renewed 
his suit to the queen. He also accompanied the Duke on his 
return to the continent by the special command of her majesty. 
On his re-arrival in England, he again betook himself to retire- 
ment and study, the fruits of which, says Mr. Gray, was his much 
celebrated ‘ Defence of Poesy, —one of the noblest tributes ever 
offered to the allurements of the muse. ‘It belongs,’ continues 
Mr. Gray, ‘ to the small number of those happy creations which 
he alone could either have produced or devised, who has been 
touched and purified with the sacred fire of true genius. Originally 
designed as an answer to certain diatribes of the Puritans—a sect 
which was then springing rapidly into notice, and beginning to 
signalize itself by an austere and fierce aversion to all the elegant 
recreations of society and cf mind—it remains an imperishable 
monument of the digested learning of its author, and of the en- 
Oe ing facility with which he could turn his talents to account.’ 

t has been aptly described in his own words, as the ‘ sweet food 
of sweetly uttered knowledge,’ as the out-pouring and register of 
those ‘ high-erected thoughts’ which are solely to be found seated 
in their purity ‘in a heart of courtesy.’ At the same time, it con- 
tains few of those mannerisms and studied affectations of his day, 
with which, it must be confessed, his larger work is often de- 
formed. This is, on the contrary, a plain and practical treatise, 
seeking above all things to carry conviction by its illustrations and 
its arguments, and making fancy and ornament entirely subservient 
to the cause of persuasion and of truth. Yet the imaginative 
genius of the author, frequently bursts forth in all its splendour, 
and strews his didactic path with a galaxy of the most brilliant 
conceptions. He seems here to follow religiously the memorable 
advice with which his muse favoured him on another occasion— 
“look in thy heart and write.” A more just and eloquent eulogy 
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could not, we think, he penned than the above fine passage of 
Mr. Gray. 

The author of this memoir is no less felicitous in narrative than in 
criticism, as we shall presently exemplify. He gives a most interest- 
ing account of Sir Philip engaging in arrangements for undertaking 
a secret expedition of discovery, conjointly with Sir Francis Drake, 
and others; but the queen, receiving intelligence of his intentions, 
laid upon him a peremptory injunction not to leave the kingdom, 
under pain of her displeasure, promeenig him, at the same time, 
employment under his uncle, in the Low Countries. Nowshe cer- 
tainly did owe him some distinguished appointment, if it be true, 
as it is reported, that she also prevented him from being elected 
king of Poland, for which he was put in nomination upon the 
death of Stephen Bathoni, and had good chance of success. She 
accordingly appointed him governor of Flushing, and promoted 
him to the rank of general of the horse, under his uncle, the Earl 
of Leicester. As the first of his exploits, he surprised the town of 
Axell by escalade, without the loss of a single man ; but his bril- 
lant career was now near a close, though he had yet only reached 
the age of thirty-two. The following is Mr. Gray’s well-written 
narrative of the circumstances attending his death: 


‘ On the twenty-scond of the succeeding September, a small detachment 
of the English, consisting of a little more than five hundred men, en- 
countered a convoy ‘of the enemy, amounting to three thousand troops, 
who were on their march to relieve Zutphens, a town in Guelderland, 
situated on the banks of the river Isrel. A fierce and obstinate engage- 
ment, under the very walls of this fortress, was the result. The English, 
notwithstanding their great disparity in point of numbers, were completely 
victorious; but they considered their triamph was dearly purchased 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney, the most distinguished hero of that hard- 
fought field. Early in the battle he had a horse killed under him, and 
had mounted another; he had, with daring intrepidity, rescued Lord 
Willoughby from the most imminent peril, and gallantly charged his oppo- 
nents three times in one skirmish, when he received a musket shot from 
the trenches, a little above his left knee, which “ brake and rifted the bone, 
and so entered the thigh upwards, as the bullet could not be found before 
the body was opened.” An eccentric feeling of emulation, caused by his 
having met the marshal of the camp only lightly armed, had induced Sir 
Philip to throw off iis cuirasses before going into action,.and thus to leave 
exposed the parts of his frame which they protected, and where the ball 
from which he suffered unhappily took effect.’ 

‘While he was retiring from the place of combat, a circumstance 
occurred that strongly evinced the natural excellence of his disposition, 
and which the late president, West, made the subject of a celebrated his- 
torical painting. It is recorded, as follows, by the affectionate pen of Lord 
Brooke: ‘‘ The horse he rode upon,” he says, “‘ was rather furiously cho- 
leric, than bravely proud, and so forced him to forsake the field, but not 
his back, as the noblest and fittest bier to carry a martial commander to 
his grave, in which his uncle, the general, was; and being thirsty with 
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excess of bleeding, he called for drink, which was presently brought him, but 
as he was putting the bottle to his mouth, he saw a poor soldier carried 
along, who had eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly casting up his 
eyes at the bottle; which Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head, 
before he drank, and delivered it to the poor man with these words, 
“« Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.” ’ 

‘ The Earl of Leicester’s grief, on account of the catastrophe which had 
befallen his nephew, was of the most passionate description. A letter of 
his to Sir Thomas Heneage, dated 23d of September, the day after the 
engagement, has been preserved and printed in the noble lord’s memoirs, 
prefixed to the Sidney papers. In it he details the mode in which our 
author received his fatal injury, and then proceeds to declare, that this 
young man was his greatest comfort, next her majesty, of all the world ; 
and, that if he could buy his lifé with all he had, to his shirt, he would 
give it. ‘‘ How God will dispose of him,” he continues, “I know not, but 
fear, I must needs, greatly the worst; the blow is in so dangerous a place, 
and so great, yet did I never hear of any man that did abide the dressing 
and setting his bones better than he did; and he was carried afterwards 
in my barge to Arnheim, and I hear this day, he is still of good heart, 
and consforteth all about him, as much as may be. God, of his mercy, 
grant him his life, which I cannot but doubt of greatly. I was abroad 
that time in the field, giving some order to supply that business, which did 
endure almost two hours in continual fight, and meeting Philip coming on 
horseback, not a little to my grief. But I would you had stood by to hear 
his most loyal speeches to her majesty, his constant mind to the cause, his 
loving care over me, and his most resolute determination fcr death, not a jot 
appalled by his blow, which is the most grievous that ever I saw, with such 
a bullet; riding so long, a mile and a half, upon his horse, ere he came 
to the camp; not ceasing to speak still of her majesty, being glad if his 
hurt and death might any way honour her; for her’s he was whilst he 
lived, and God’s he was sure to be if he died: prayed all men to think 
that the cause was as well her majesty’s as the country’s, and not to be 
discouraged, ‘ for you have seen such success as may encourage us all, and 
this my hurt is the ordinance of God, by the hap of war.’ Well, I pray 
God, if it be his will, save me his life; even as well for her majesty’s ser- 
vice sake, as for mine own comfort.” ’” 

‘ His lordship’s affectionate entreaties to the throne of mercy were un- 
availing. It is supposed that the bullet from which Sidney suffered had 
been poisoned. After lingering sixteen days in severe and unceasing pain, 
which he endured with all the fortitnde and resignation of a Christian, 
symptoms of mortification, the certain forerunner of death, at length ap- 
peared, and Sir Philip then prepared, with undiminished and cheerful 
serenity, for his approaching dissolution. Though he was himself the 
first to perceive the fatal indications, which the seat of his disease had 
begun to exhibit, he was uble to amuse his sick-bed by composing an ode, 
unfortunately now lost, on the nature of his wound, which he caused to 
be sung to solemn music, as an entertainment that might soothe and 
divert his mind from his torments. Every thing was done for him that 
medical skill could suggest, or the solicitude of his friends, and the ten- 
derness of his amiable wife, who had accompanied him into Zealand, could 
supply; but on the 16th day of October, his complaints reached their crisis, 
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and his gentle spirit took its flight to a world more worthy of its virtues. 
He breathed his last sigh in the arms of one whom he had long loved, 
his faithful secretary and bosom companion, Mr. William ‘Temple. 

‘ His address to his brother when he bade him a final adieu, is a noble 
out-pouring of the heart, and is characterized by those many amiable sen- 
timents and qualities which had dignified his conduct through life, and 
endeared him to society wherever it had been his fortune to wander. ** Love 
my memory,” he said, “ cherish my friends, their faith to me may assure 
you they are honest. But above all, govern your will and affections by 
the will and the word of your Creator; in me beholding the end of this 
world with all her vanities.” 

‘ Thus perished, in the very prime of his days, and the zenith of his 
hopes, the man who was above all others the idol of his times,—*“ the sol- 
dier’s, scholar’s, courtier’s, eye, tongue, sword.” He was in many re- 
spects at once the Marcellus and the Meceenas of the English nation. He 
was the intimate friend and most liberal benefactor of Spenser; and that 
pre-eminent bard repaid his debt of gratitude, and affection, by composing 
a pathetic elegy, wherein he bewailed his patron, under Sidney’s favourite 
and celebrated appellation of Astrophel. The two universities also, poured 
forth three volumes of learned lamentations, on account of the loss of him 
whom they considered as being their brightest ornament; and indeed, so 
far was the public regret on this occasion carried, that, for the first time in 
the case of a private individual, the whole kingdom went into mourning, 
and no gentleman of quality, during several months, ventured to appear 
in a light-coloured or gaudy dress, either in the resorts of business or of 
fashion. Certainly public affliction never did honour to a more amiable 
object, nor did the muses ever shed their tears over the hearse of one who 
was more fervently devoted to their service; for his whole life, as it has 
been beautifully remarked by Campbell, was poetry put into action.’— 
p. 58. 


After so eloquent and just a tribute to the youthful hero, we 
require not to add a word in recommending Mr. Gray’s delightful 
volume to all who cherish an admiration for the brightest name in 
the annals of English chivalry. 





Art. VII.— Die Deutsche Literatur (German Literature) von Wolfgang 
Menzel. 2 vols. 1!2mo. Stuttgard. 1828. 


AFTER a moderate computation, the number of volumes annually 
printed in Germany, may be taken at ten millions. As every semi- 
annual catalogue introduces above a thousand German authors, we 
may assume, that there are living at the present period in Germany, 
fifty thousand persons, each of whom has written at least one 
book. So says our author. Need we therefore wonder at the 
number of works on literature, which are constantly appearing in 
Germany ? for how is an individual to find his way through sucha 
labwrinth of literature, without the aid of some kind Ariadne, who 
will lend him a clue to guide himself through its intricate mazes ? 
It is true, that most of the literary guide-books are little more than 
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dry catalogues—not always raisonnés—for the geniuses are but few 
who could raise the:mselves to that mental height, from which alone 
a comprehensive view of such a dense mass of letters could be 
obtained, and an intelligible conception of its various phrases con- 
veyed to the bewildered reader; and among these, many are 
either unwilling to engage in the labour consequent on such an 
undertaking, or are incapacitated by party spirit, personal hostili- 
ties, and other causes, for doing justice to so vast and important a 
subject. Histories of literature, such as those of Eichorn Bouter- 
weck, and others, are of the utmost utility, although they inform 
us more of the quantity than of the quality, of literature ; more of 
the titles of books, than of their contents; yet they save the scholar 
a world of trouble, by acquainting him with the works which are in 
existence ; as the sources which at least offer him a chance of 
obtaining the information of which he may be in search. Indeed 
it is impossible, without the aid of their works, to comprehend 
such outlines as are presented to us in the present work. Mr. 
Menzel is a man of great information, considerable genius, and 
exhibits a freedom from scholastic prejudices, rarely to be met with. 
He is able and willing to render justice to almost every party in lite- 
rature, ancient or modern, foreign or national; and for these reasons, 
perhaps, better capacitated for making a literary survey than many 
others, if his mind were not obscured by a notion of that grandeur 
and perfection of the middle ages, and an idea of mysticism, which 
on many occasions warp his judgment. He tells us, that true 
mysticism is the comprehension of the idea of God through the 
senses, the sentiment and the intellect; and that that idea was 
realized (although rudely) in the middle ages alone. That subse- 
quently, sensuality (or as Coleridge more properly expresses it) 
sensuousness, obtained the superiority, and preserved it, till the 
intellect, at the Reformation, re-asserted its supremacy. From that 
period this faculty alone has been cultivated, almost to the total ex- 


clusion of the two others, except among the pietist sectarians of 


Protestantism, who exclusively cultivate the sentiment. Thus then, 
according to him, the elements of the great idea are now dispersed 
among the Catholics, with whom sensuousness 1s still predominant, 
the intellectual Protestants, and the sentimental sectarians; and 
their union, which he prophecies will sooner or later be effected, is 
with him the acme of perfection to which the human race may 
attain ; superior to that of the middle ages, inasmuch as each of the 
three elements separately, will have received a more perfect cultiva- 
tion. Heconceives that Schelling, Steffens, Oken, and above all, 
Gorres, have outrun their age, and have realized “the idea” in 
themselves, for which the world has yet to be matured. Indeed, 
Gorres is with him the beau-ideal of all that is great and perfect in 
man: he is the greatest historian, the greatest philosopher, the 
greatest poet, of the age—yea, is a prophet! what more can be 
wished ? There are so few individuals who do even pretend to under- 
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stand the rhapsodies of M. Gorres, that we need not blush in con- 
fessing that we are not one of those happy few; and as he con- 
fessedly writes for ages to come, we must in the mean time be 
content to award the palm of greatness to those writers who are 
understood by our own. 

We sincerely regret this partiality, and to make use of a Ger- 
manism, this onxeszdedness, in a man whose generally sound judg- 
ment, knowledge of the world, moral strength, and constitutional 
fearlessness, evidently fitted him to exercise a paramount influence 
on German literature, and clear it of many excrescences by which itis 
disfigured. The clearness, for example, with which he points out the 
defectiveness of several branches of the literature of his nation, the 
earnestness with which he reprobates the unworthy scurrility displayed 
in the literary and scientific feuds of his countrymen, and stigmatizes 
the dishonesty, levity, and partiality, often practised in their Reviews ; 
and, above all, the virtuous indignation with which he lashes the 
ricketty sentimentality and base sensuality of the age, and points 
out the great share taken by Gothe, in favouring and encouraging 
this general worthlessness, have raised for him an imperishable 
monument in every honourable breast. For these acts, we are 
inclined to pardon his admiration of Gorres, and to mitigate 
our indignation at his unworthy treatment of Voss,—the more un- 
worthy, as it was evidently directed from party hate. 

The divisions of the work are as follows:—1l. The mass of 
literature; 2. Nationality; 3. Influence of scholasticism ; 4. In- 
fluence of foreign literature ; 5. Book-trade; 6. Religion; 7. Phi- 
losophy; 8. History; 9. Politics; 10. Education; 11. Natural 
studies; 12. Art; 13. Criticism. 

It is evident, from this simple enumeration, that Mr. Menzel is 
not a mere compiler, or a narrow-minded critic, who views the lite- 
rature of a nation as a collector would view a plant, merely in 
itself, and without any reference to the rest of the creation. On 
the contrary, he considers literature as a part of life itself, almost 
as its highest emanation, or sublimation, but still connected with, 
and often subordinate to it. Indeed, who can pretend to compre- 
hend the literature of any people, without having studied the his. 
tory, the religion, the philosophy, nay, even the trade of the nation? 
They are all closely connected with each other, and one can only 
be explained through the other. Can it, for instance, be denied, 
that the temporary success of many of our late fashionable novels, 
has been owing to the activity of a bookseller, and to the influence 
of newspaper paragraphs? So again, those who write among us, 
or even among the French, must endeavour either to amuse us, or 
to teach us something useful; or, at least, immediately tangible, 
because both ourselves and our Gallic neighbours are practical 
nations. We have manufactures and commercial activity, while 
the Germans, almost entirely shut out from maritime commerce, 
with an inland trade, crippled by innumerable custom-house limits 
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and vexatious laws, split into small communities, without great 
wnterests to contend for, or public institutions to call for a wy re 
activity of the mind, are inclined to lose themselves in the fields 
of theory and speculation, and to give way to a sentimentality by 
which they may beguile their hours of comparative idleness, and of 
dull monotonous existence. It is this want of outward expansion, 
and of life on an extensive scale, which has driven the Germans 
to turn their mental activity upon themselves, and their own 
minds ; which has forced almost all their men of genius, —who in 
England and France display their greatness in the senate, in the 
cabinet, and in the various fields of commercial and mechanical in- 
dustry,—into the retirement of the closet, and to the stage of author- 
ship. Hence, no doubt, in a great measure, the immense quantity of 
lyric poetry, the endless variety of theories of the mind, and of the 
universe, which have issued from the German press; the small 
number of good German dramas and novels, ‘and the want of truth 
and keeping, in the great mass of such of their productions; the 
general heaviness of their prose style; the obscure involution of 
sentences, but also the depth and freshness of feeling; the boldness 
and sublimity of conception ; in short, all the good and bad qua- 
lities of German literature. 

We have mentioned before, that our author is a great admirer 
of the middle-ages. Overpowered by the grandeur of the archi- 
tectural productions of that period, and captivated by the depth of 
religious sentiment, the strength and mildness which pervade both 
the history and poetry of that period, he views it as through a 
poetical mist, and mounting a sort of fantastical pegasus, he often 
soars beyond the limits even of history, and speaks of facts which are 
no where to be met with but in his own imagination, and that of 
the members of his own school. Nevertheless, whenever he lights 
again upon our present world, he is generally just, and his views 
of modern literature are in most cases correct. Comparing the 
most ancient religious poetry of cosmogonies and mythologies with 
architecture ; the classical poetry of the Greeks and Romans with 
sculpture ; the lyric poetry with the Germanic nations, previous to 
the best times of the middle-ages, with music ; and that of the ro- 
mantic middle ages with painting ; he justly names modern poetry 
theatrical. 


‘We enter into poetry,’ he observes, ‘ as we enter a play-house, to de- 
ceive and amuse ourselves in a pleasant manner. Poetry no longer is 
connected with life, and its highest blossom, but stands opposed to it, like 
dreaming to the state of waking. It is no longer a thing of necessity, 
of an involuntary growth, no longer an out-pouring of the holy spirit, 
which comes from within, or the creation of a natural and irresistible im- 
pulse. But it has become a talent which is used at pleasure, and a mere 
play-thing for our amusement. It no longer springs up, it is made; it 
ts not, it only seems; it no longer has faith in itself, it only wants to 
deceive... .. The poet no longer creates aftera dark impulse. He sits 
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down and reflects on what he is to do, and how he is to do it to amuse 
his readers. The same talent which formerly appeared of itself, as soon 
as the poet felt himself inspired, now timidly obeys the understanding. 
Formerly, poets had no object in view, they uttered their sentiments, as 
the fountain springs from the rock, as the bird warbles his songs. The 

were greater than others, as mountains overtop hills. But now, their ob- 
ject being to amuse, they strive for effect; and no longer obeying the 


inner impulse alone, they labour for glory, and walk on stilts, in order to 
rise one above the other.’ 


From this sweeping, but just, censure, he exempts the greater 
poets, whom he admits to possess and to obey that genius which 
alone is capable of producing great works. 


* Universality,’ he continues, ‘is the characteristic of thisage. We 
are all in all. We transport ourselves into all times and countries; we 
imitate every thing. The images of the remotest world, of the strongest 
nature, are daily mixed among the images of the present. We travel in 
one day through all zones, through all ages, and our chamber becomes 
the cave of Mythra, against which the world and the heavens are reflected. 
The older poets never went beyond their national sphere ; Shakspeare, it 
is true, pictured the whole world in his numerous compositions, but it 
always bore the stamp of his own nation, and of his individual character. 
But our modern poets adopt with their foreign objects also foreign views ; 
they not only create for themselves Greece in the northern forests, but 
also a Greek manner of thinking in their northern minds, The same 
German fidelity with which our old painters copied nature, distinguishes 
our poets when they paint what is distant in time or space. If their desire 
drives them to ancient Hellas, they wish to be entirely Greeks, so as to be 
able to stand before Plato, and not to be laughed at by Aristophanes. If 
they are attracted by the middle ages, not a strap on the harness, or a 
cross by the road side remains unnoticed. No people can so readily enter 
into the spirit of another, as the German. Our poets carry on a kind of 
devotion with this change of parts. It is a new polytheism: we make 
every thing an object of poetical adoration, and completely resemble the 
old heathens, who in their tolerance adopted every divinity as their own, 
as soon as it had passed their boundaries. 

‘No conquest was ever greater than that which is undertaken by our 
present poets. They search every nook of nature and history, and em- 
body their spoils in the immense realm of fancy, of which literature traces 
innumerable charts. But in this universal direction, poetry only obeys 
the understanding, by which it has been preceded. Modern poetry is in- 
timately connected with modern science. It receives its character from 
it, as the poetry of the middle-ages was characterized by religion, At 
that time it was the sentiment which prevailed ; now it is the understand- 
ing. Fancy, ever incapable of becoming independent, followed then 
chiefly the impulse of sentiment, while now it chiefly follows that of the 
intellect. Then it turned dispositions and feelings into images and words ; 
now it does the same with ideas and thoughts. The sentiment turns more 
within; by a mysterious sympathy, it draws the world inwardly; but the 
intellect turns more outwardly, and thoughts become wings, which carry 
man through every age and every clime. Formerly, all light was concen- 
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trated into one full glowing sun; now it is scattered abroad in innumerable 
scintillations, to penetrate and people the realms of infinity.’ 

Still, with all this striving after universality, we find a great 
diversity in poets. They differ in the choice of their objects, in 
the forms they adopt, but above all, in the spirit in which they 
view the world. But here again is such a mixture, as to render it 
difficult to form them into classes. The mass and variety of know- 
ledge which men accumulate in their minds, become so identified 
with their nature, that they find it almost impossible to produce 
any thing of one cast. However a poet, for instance, may strive 
to be natural, the reminiscences of his philological studies, biblical, 
classical, and romantic, will crowd upon his mind, with forms, and 
images, and thoughts belonging to other ages and climates ; 
while the writer who affects the Hebrew, the Roman, the Greek, 
or the Troubadour of the middle-ages, can never entirely divest 
himself of the character, feelings, and, above all, the philosophy 
of our time. We must, therefore, distinguish poets, or rather 
poems—as many poets have assumed different characters by turns 
—according to the more or less of any particular age or-form which 
they present ; and thus we see, in the first instance, two great divi- 
sions ; that of learned poems, in which learned allusions are so pre- 
valent, as to render them unintelligible to the mass of the public ; 
and that of the natural poets, who, both in substance and manner, 
chiefly keep to the present time. 

Ever since the decay of the Minnesong of the middle-ages, 
German poetry has partaken of these characteristics. Even the 
stiff rhymes of the Minnersingers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centurie: are more or less tinctured with allegories, borrowed from 
ancient mythology, which must have been unintelligible to the 
vulgar. After the thirty years’ war, the taste for antique poetry 
became universally prevalent. All poetical recollections of the 
past, had perished among the German people, in the calamitous 
struggles which had so long distracted it; the Germans had 
ceased to be a nation; and the country, broken up into innumerable 
petty sovereignties, and moreover, divided into several religious con- 
fessions, allowed no scope for a national or poetical spirit. The 
scholar, therefore, looked abroad, and thenceforward placed his 
highest glory in the successful imitation of foreign models. The 
study of the ancients naturally led to the cultivation of the muses. 
But these muses did not arrive direct from Pindus and Parnassus ; 
they had taken their way through France and Holland ; and thence 
Opitz and his Silesian school, introduced them into Germany, with 
the flowing wigs, hoops, and fiddles, with which they had been 
endowed in those countries. It was a courtly kind of poetry, and 
therefore chiefly confined to courts. Nevertheless, it kept its 
ground, with very little modification ; brought about by the infu- 
sion of the manners, or rather the mannerisms, of the Italian and 
Spanish schools of the period, and by the influences of Parisian 
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fashion, till about the middle of the eighteenth century. Klop- 
stock then introduced the pure Greek, and the former cool Gallo- 
mania was succeeded by an ardent Greecomania, which received a 
little variety from the Bardism, of which Klopstock was also the 
Coripheus. We must, in some measure, regret that a nan of his 
great mind should have so much insisted on the mere imitation 
of foreign forms; yet it had the effect of imparting greater 
flexibility and a higher dignity to the language, which was still 
more improved by the subsequent labours of Voss, in his transla- 
tion of Homer, and other ancient writers. Klopstock also infused 
a higher spirit into German poetry : on the one hand he sang the 
mysteries of religion, and on the other, he recalled the great recol- 
lections of the nation ; and the two ideas of religion and country, 
became the vivifying principles of modern German poetry. 

It is thus that Mr. Menzel reviews the history of German litera- 
ture ; passing entire!y over those authors who have had no influence 
on its general progress, he dwells more fully upon those who have 
effected it, whether for good or evil, connecting them at the same 
time with the great inner or outward causes that may have stimu- 
lated their minds, and made them follow the directions they have 
severally taken. Wecannot pursue him through the whole of his 
small, but important work. But we cannot quit this part of our 
subject, without saying something on the romantic writers of Ger- 
many, and the great influence ascribed by Mr. Menzel to the “‘ Great 
Magician of the North,” on modern literature. 

he general character of the romantic, is described by Mr, M. 
as consisting ‘of something wonderful and mysterious, opposed 
both to the clear intelligibleness of the ancient poetry and to the 
modern. This wonderfulness is of a religious origin. It is based 
on the belief in the supernatural, supersensual, and is therefore 
intimately connected with Christianity. Ancient poetry drew even 
the wonderful in religion within the sphere of the natural; the 
romantic poetry made something wonderful and religious even of 
the natural.’ 

He then observes, that there has been a fivefold development of 
the romantic taste in modern time. The first seeks the wonderful 
in the event, in the effects of obscure romantic powers on the for- 
tunes of men. Man merely appears in it as the puppet of a 
superior power, which on its part is nothing but a dea ex machina. 
Mr. M. calls this the coarsest kind of the romantic ; it arose after 
the Reformation, when the religious wonder had vanished from life, 
and had become profane, and was introduced into magic operas, 
fairy tales, romances of chivalry, &c. To these were subsequentl 
added ghost stories, Werner’s phantastic poems, Hoffman’s diable- 
ries, and the fate-tragedies of Miillner and others. 

The second is of a somewhat later date. It seeks the wonderful 
in man, in great characters, whom thestrength of the inner wonder 
of sentiment raises gigantically above the reality of our species. 
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The third, he considers to be the poetical view of the universe, 
such as was attempted by Jacob Behmen, and in modern times 
by Shelling, and his disciples—principally by Gorres, Steffens, 
and Novalis. 

The fourth, he calls the Catholic poetry, or the re-production of 


- the poetry of the middle-ages, at the head of which stands Tieck. 


Confining its views to the perception of an age long gone by, and 
although less ancient, seeming more foreign to us than the classic 
antiquity of Rome and Greece, it is, as Mr. M. confesses, limited 
to a very small circle of elect. con 

The fifth seeks the wonderful in the character of nations—it 1s 
the historical romance. ts 

We have already mentioned the kind of compositions which 
Mr. M. ranks under the first class of romantic, and who are the 
authors that have chiefly distinguished themselves in it. At the head 
of those of the second, he places Schiller. 


‘The greatest among poetical idealists was Schiller. He, like Gothe, 
carried back the ideal to nature, but, at the same time, he elevated nature 
to the ideal, His heroes were, in the romantic sense, entirely that which 


the gods in Greek sculpture were in the antique sense,—godlike men, 
human gods.’ 


As writers of the same school, although at an immense distance 
from their prototype, may be mentioned Korner, Raupach, 
Collin, Klingemann, and Oehenschiager. 

Among the poems of the universe, he mentions Gothe’s Faust, 
as being one of the first. The characteristic he gives both of the 
poem and of its celebrated author, is so striking, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to translate it. 


‘We always find Géthe intimately identified with nature. All his 
poems are triumphs which nature celebrates over the liberty of man. It 
is true, that he always seeks and finds men in nature, but it is man only 
in nature, in the indiseoluble fetters of the spirit of tac elements. The 
bold liberty by which man raises himself to God, seemed to him criminality 
and foolishness. In the supernatural elevation of man, he saw only an 
unnatural aberration, nay a degradation. To adapt closely every thing 
human to all the folds of nature, has been the great idea of his life and 
activity. As he himself, deeply rooted with every nerve and vein in 
earthly existence, penetrated nature to its inmost recesses, and enjoyed it 
in all its fulness, he has made himself the type of humanity, and therefore 
drawn it entirely within the bounds of nature. But well knowing the con- 
trast between the ideal and nature, he has described this ideal as the 
deceiving phantasmagoria of human arrogance, and absolutely condemned 
the seeking after it, as an unnatural effort, only leading unto death. It 
is in this sense he has composed his Faust, his greatest poem, as it em- 
braces the greatest object, and shews the peculiarity of the poet in a strong 
contrast with others. On account of this very contrast, the poem is en- 
tirely of a negative kind, a parody on all efforts of human liberty, since the 
beginning of the world, the greatest and best satire which has ever been 
made against man. One is tempted to think that the spirit of the earth 
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has composed this poem for his amusement, and in scorn of man, who 
strives after the things unseen.’ ) 
His observations on the fourth class, especially on the old 
northern traditions, and on the labours of Tieck, Uhland, de la 
Motte Fouqué, are very interesting. But we pass on to the fifth. 
It is Herder who, in Germany, first called public attention ‘to the 
etical depth in the life of nations. The whole of the literary 
ife of this great man, was directed to the promotion of hu- 
manity in its highest and noblest sense. His ideas towards a 
philosophy of the history of mankind,* are more an outline of an 
universal poem than a philosophical essay ; and all his other works 
are so many fragments to complete that great composition. 
‘Herder,’ says our author, ‘ was a man in the purest sense of the 
word ; he was a citizen, a philosopher, and a poet ;’ and Jean Paul 
Richter, in his own quaint manner, says of him: ‘ He was rather 
a poem than a poet.” He saw in the whole phenomenon of life a 
perpetual development and evolution, a tendency towards perfec- 
tion; individuals and nations were, in his view, the mere matter ; 
and all scenes of life, and all institutions, the forms in which these 
evolutions were realized. Nationality appeared to his eye as the 
cradle of a still higher perfection, and, therefore, worthy of the 
most serious study, and capable of a highly poetical delineation, 
In this point of view, he selected the most beautiful and most ex- 
pressive national songs from different regions, and different ages, 
and presented them under the significant name of ‘ Voices of 
Nations.’*+ Such powerful hints (for as such they must be re- 
garded,) could not be thrown away on a people like the Germans: 
every country, every age, was now ransacked for their treasures of 
characteristic poetry; the productions of the middle ages were 
drawn forth from their long slumber, and every new work of lite- 
rature, which appeared from that time forward, bore testimony of 
the vivifying influence which was produced by the accumulation 
of this mass of poetical stores. ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ says Mr. 
Menzel, has the merit of having founded a new species of poet 
in the historical romance, although he has not brought it to the 
highest perfection. There were, indeed, historical romances, before 
him, but their tendency was very different. History was in them 
a mere vehicle for philosophical or moral ideas; history was inade 
use of as a medium or back ground for the presentation of ideal 
characters, groups of heroes and families. Remade assumed an 
historic garb; but no one had observed that history itself is a 
romance. There were historical romances, as there were romances 
of private, rural, and family life; but there was no romantic his- 
tory. The hero of the romance was a historical person, and might 





* «Ideen zur Philosophie Geschichte der Menschheit ; 2 vols. 8vo. but 
lately translated into French. 


+ *Stimmen der Volker.’ 
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as well have been an ideal one, as the object only was to present 
an ideal through him. Wonderful events of the real world were 
described, but only because they offered an opportunity for a moral 
lesson. History was made to serve higher purposes; and not 
treated by the poet independently, and purely for its own sake, it 
was searched for materials which were animated by a foreign 
spirit, and not its own. The painting of history was in the manner 
of the Italian school, and only idealized. History lay spread like 
a large wild garden before the poets ; but they only sought for the 
fair flowers of innocence and virtue, the salutary herbs of moral in- 
struction, or the gigantic trees of great characters. 1t was reserved 
to a landscape-painter, to enter it innocently and artlessly, and 
take a delight in all which the great wilderness produced,—and this 
was Sir Walter. He was the first who turned his sentimental 
eye from the principal groups of history to its more insignificant 
recesses, seeing nothing in particular, but taking all as he found 
it, and lo! it was poetical. ..... 


‘In the drama, history has been used merely as a means of trying 
human strength, and as a foil of the ideal. In the epic, a divine Provi- 
dence is assumed to stand above history, and the prose of reality is 
refreshed and animated by miracles from above. ‘There man stood by 
himself out of history and opposed to it; and here the divinity produced 
history by outward agencies, and treated it asa dead matter. But very 
different from these is the historical romance, as treated by Sir Walter Scott. 
Here man is only a product of history, a blossom grown out of its centre, 
nourished by its juices and supported by its secret strength. Yet the 
divinity is not separated from the spirit of nature, which silently rules in 
history; it soars not above life, but is life itself; does no wonders from above 
distinct from the common life below, but operates them all within, and 
all which it does, or nothing, is a wonder.’ 


Mr. M. calls this modern species of poetry, inasmuch as it 
extends itself over the whole life of nations, a kind of pantheism ; 
and inasmuch as its organs, instead of being single heroes or 
groupe, are taken from the mass of the people, often from its very 

regs, it appears democratic. ‘Thence it is that the heroes of the 
romances in the manner of Sir Walter Scott, are never ideals, but 
plain men, representatives of a whole species, and in as far as such 
a hero seems to be predominant through a whole romance, he only 


serves as a thread on which the pictures of countries, people, and 
manners, are strung.’ 


‘ Man,’ he continues, ‘ was always the theme of poetry, and also the 
modern poetry of romance cannot renounce it; but it embraces man 
more in the species, whilst before it was more the individual. which was 
characterized. Its hero, therefore, is no longer the individual man, but the 
people. But by this circumstance it is closely tied to nature and real 
history, for the species unalterably follows the silent course of nature, 
while the individual only may bear himself away from it, and strive after 
an ideal. Of the individual, a poet may make what he pleases, but he 
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must take a people as it is. His only resource is to see the poetry which 
lies in the reality, not to create it arbitrarily.’ 


One more extract on this great topic, and we shall proceed to 
another. 


‘ No one can doubt that the direction of the present age is essentially 
practical and political. This must necessarily influence poetry, and who 
can mistake it in the historical romance? It is an error to suppose that 
the practical direction of the age is diametrically opposed to poetry ; 
it only hurries poetry along with itself as it does all other things. Although 
we can no longer continue in this active political age the old poetical 
diversions with the same leisure and delight as before, we find others which 
are more befitting our own time. When every thing around us was quiet 
and peaceable, we could, as it were, lead a family life with our poetry. 
Now it is different. As we ourselves have been hurried out of the bosom 
of our families and of peace, on the great political stage, poetry also has 
enlarged its sphere. The tender couple, which till now was the pivot of 
almost all poetry, has grown up into a nation. Our poetical heroes have 
been swallowed up by the people, like those of real life. If all the great 
men of the age, even the greatest of them, have sunk under the national 
giants that are rising from their slumber, how could poetry avoid bending 
to this spirit of nations? We have seen with our own eyes this spirit 
striding over the stage of the world, revolutions, migrations of nations, 
wonderful changes, astounding deeds and sufferings, have passed in our 
presence: how little, then, must appear to us all that we have dreamt and 
fancied, in our former narrow family circle! If, then, poetry is not to hide 
itself with disgrace, it must emulate history, and do homage to the spirit of 
the age ; it must embrace the historical element, as, in the last century, it 
took up the philosophical. So, then, the historical romance is the genuine 
offspring of the age.’ 


There are many other branches of German literature, in which 
we should like to enter; but there is one which has a paramount 
interest with us, and of which we wish to give as plain an outline 
as the narrow limits of our space will permit. It is a branch of 
intellectual emanation, which at the same time forms the strength 
and the weakness of German literature: a branch often spoken of 
in this country, often sneered at, and rarely understood—need we 
say it? we mean German philosophy ! 


‘We live in an age of science,’ says Mr. M. ‘For the last three 
centuries intellect has borne the sway. At the Reformation, it emancipated 
itself, and in the philosophy of the eighteenth century it established its 
throne. If a people once begin to think, it will begin to seek the laws 
of thought; if its curiosity is collecting a great variety of facts, it will 
wish to know its causes; if it has cultivated different sciences, it will try 
to find their inner connection. Reflection, whatever be the object it first 
embraces, will ever lead to philosophy. Whatever belongs to the sphere 
of science is tied to a radius, and leads to the centre. This is the course 
the intellect must necessarily take in its progress. But, although the 
thinker sees no other term to his labours but a perfect philosophy; although 
he can have no other object but a perfect knowledge of all things, to reach, 
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as it were, the intellect of the divinity itself, it is, nevertheless, true, that 
the attainment of this perfection, of this height of intellect is impossible, 
and the contradiction is not only in our manner of philosophizing, but in 
the act itself;—indeed, the effort alone must be our aim. There are 
many philosophies, because there is no philosophy, i. e. one that is abso- 
lute, and all philosophies are only methods of seeking truth, being limited, 
not by the object itself, but by the path leading to that object.’ 

From a man entertaining tolerant notions like these, justice 
towards all sects may be expected; and although we find him 
partial to the sect of the mystic philosophers, he is so without 
disguise, and with sufficient confidence in its superiority to allow 
him to give a fair statement of the doctrines of the other sects, 
past and present. We shall therefore follow him with the greater 
confidence, as we believe his statements to be correct. 

The scholastic philosophy of the middle ages, and of the Catholic 
world, till the time of the Relrention, was pretty nearly the same 
in every country. The first attempts at a change in Germany, 
were made on the Aristotelian principle, that there was an inward 
consistency, a mathematical necessity of truth, besides the truth 
revealed through the church. But the questions remained theolo- 
gical, and philosophy continued in the bends of the clergy. The 
great discoveries in geography, astronomy, and physics, made 
during the fifteenth century, gave it a newdirection. Efforts were 
now made to unite the principle of mental life with that of nature ; 


. the natural powers of astronomy and chemistry, were mystenay 
l 


identified with the powers of the human soul; the object of a 

research was the philosopher's stone, which was to furnish the key 
to the great mystery of life. Theophrastus Paracelsus examined 
natural history, and subsequently, Jacob Behmen, psychology in 
this point of view. Mr. M. affirms, that sufficient justice has not 
been rendered to these two individuals, who, he thinks only wanted 
the practical experience which has been accumulated since their 
time, to have been very great men. In the same light he views 
Spinoza, whose system of pantheism, as it is well known, has 
found of late years great favour in Germany. He admits, how- 
ever, that astrology, alchymy, and chiromancy, with other super- 
stitions, were too prevalent at that period to prevent absurdities, 
even in the works of the greatest men, and that consequently their 
natural ponceopey necessarily fell into disrepute. They, however, 
prepared the way to empirical research, which although it was 
continued unphilosophically, provided materials for modern _phi- 
losophy to work upon. 

In proportion, however, as physics were separated from philo- 
sophy, mathematics were closely united with it. Nothing could ~, 
be more suitable to the cold understanding which, in the time of 
Leibnitz, Wolf, and Baumgarten, bore so absolute a sway. All 
feeling, all sentiment was denied, and nothing allowed to be true 
which could not be detnonstrated as clearly as any problem of 
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Euclid. This philosophy was very favourable to the cultivation of 
logic, which science was again applied to morals, which were then 
the peculiar province of the Protestant clergy. But, generally 
speaking, they founded them on the Holy Scriptures, while the 
more critical theologians and the philosophers based all moral 
obligation on dry mathematical deductions. 

By degrees, the influence of art, called forth questions on the 
beautiful and sublime, which in Germany are comprised under the 
word esthetics ; music was brought to its highest degree of per- 
fection, sentimentality gained ground both in poetry and religion ; 
produced all circumstances which called for a p irate investigation of 
the feelings, and which necessarily drove the dry mathematical phi- 
losophy of the seventeenth century from the field. Mendelssohn, 
Reimarus, Platner, Abt, Sulzer and others, collected every ex- 
perience of psychology, and advanced a variety of systems respect- 
ing the operations of the soul, which ultimately enabled Kant to 
build up his own system, which has formed so great an epoch m 
German philosophy. 

‘ Kant,’ says our author, ‘as great through his mind as through his 
high position on the pyramidal elevation of all former philosophers, be- 
came the founder of that great epoch of German philosophy, from which 
the last century is dignified by the appellation of the philosophical. Kant 
builds his philosophy on the nature of man. He examined the human 
organs by which he receives his perceptions; and showed that we can 
not inquire what the world is, but only in what manner we perceive it. 
His philosophy was criticism of pure reason.’ 

Kant met with much opposition: many, alarmed by his new 
terminology, asserted that he had done nothing more than give new 
names to well known philosophical positions; while others again 
opposed his doctrines of esthetics and morals, or even attacked the 
basis of his philosophy. The latter was particularly the case with 
some of those who had been at first his most ardent disciples. The 
position, that all our knowledge must ever be relative, seemed too 
great a tie to those ardent minds, who, notwithstanding the — 
rience of ages, cannot persuade themselves that absolute knowledge 
is unattainable by man. Kant, in demonstrating that all our con- 
ceptions of the world are subjective, or in the soul, did not, like 
Berkley, deny the existence of the objects themselves. All we 
know of them, he says, is the sensations they produce in us; they 
are the primary cause of these sensations, but what they are besides, 
we shall never learn, unless we obtain the faculty of transporting 
ourselves out of our being. Therefore, those who sought for abso- 
lute knowledge, separated themselves. Some went absolutely to 
deny the existence of any thing out of the soul, while others made 
the conceptions of the soul dependent on the essence of the out- 
ward object; while others, again, assumed an absolute ae 
between soul and matter, the perception and the object perceived. 
Kant viewed all the organs of the human soul as the emanation of 
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one great capacity, and rendered equal justice to all ; while others 
have each taken up some separate organ for their peculiar study 
and development. One took more interest in nature, another in 
morals, a third in logic, on each of which he built his separate system. 


‘ The most important result of these party views,’ says Mr. M. ‘is the 
consistency which Kant has brought intothem. All philosophies are con- 
nected with his, as either springing from, or being opposed to it. All 
which divides the parties, is founded on the contrasts of conditional and 
absolute knowledge, the subjective consciousness, and the objective world, 
and again, on those of the individual organs of consciousness, and the cor- 
responding series in the objective world.’ ; 

There are, however, many who, having remained faithful to the 
principles of Kant, have continued, and continue still, to investi- 

te and criticise the mental faculties and their perceptions ; and 
while others dogmatically explain what the world is, they modestly 
continue to inquire, how do we perceive the world ? On which our 
author beautifull observes, ‘ No doubt both tend to promote 
science. Absolutism is an eternal evolution of the mental facul- 
ties, through genius ; criticism insures their harmony. When the 
critics demonstrate to what limit the human mind may penetrate, 
it is well that the absolutists do penetrate to it. Although every 
philosopher should be obliged at the end of hiscareer to exclaim, 
with Socrates, that it is the greatest wisdom to know that we know 
nothing! no one will become a philosopher who believes in this 
axiom.’ 

The greatest of those who, rejecting the relation between the 
soul and matter, and who reduced the whole of philosophy to the 
absolutism of the mind, was Fichte. His system was a triumph of 
the intellect too flattering to human vanity not to have had man 
enthusiastic adherents. It required, however, no uncommon skill 
of logic, to defend such an extravagant position as this for an 
length of time; nor has there ever been a philosopher who dis- 
played greater powers of the intellect, and a more gigantic strength 
of will, than Fichte. Mr. M. justly calls him ‘a brave spirit.’ 
His whole sysem tended to establish an absolute morality, spring- 
ing from the omnipotence of the will, independent of every external 
motive, even that of religion. 

It was, however, impossible to keep long in this extreme of 
idealism. It had been favoured by the spirit of abstract reasoning, 
so prevalent in Europe during the age of the French encyclopedists. 
But this age was succeeded by that of natural inquiry. The dis- 
coveries made in the organization of matter, again revived the 
doctrine of a spiritual principle of pantheism in nature, and the 
absolute dominion of the understanding lost its sway. Besides the 
enthusiasm for art and beauty, which, encouraged by the writings 
of Winkelmann, Gothe, Schiller and others, began to predominate 
about the same time, awakened the gentler feelings, and added 
still farther to the love of nature and its more intimate study. 
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Schelling again took up the relation between subject and object, 
and raised them to absolute identity. Having, in the first instance, 
to contend against the rationalism of Fichte, he exerted himself to 
demonstrate the organism in nature, and vindicate its spirituality, 
which made him appear to many as a mere natural philosopher. 
Schelling’s doctrine, however, seems to be founded on a dualistic 
identity of matter and spirit, both appearing to him mere emana- 
tions or phenomena of the divinity. He therefore shows no 
predilection for either spirit or nature, but reviews them in a 
parallel course, and binds them up into one general mass. In both 
spirit and matter, he sees but the agency of two principles: that 
of organization, and that of destruction; and through these he 
endeavours to demonstrate the great enigma of the world. , 

Schelling’s school, again, has been split into two parts, according 
to its elements. Oken, the greatest naturalist Germany perhaps 
ever produced, places the identity of spirit and nature in the 
spiritual character of nature, while Hegel considers nature as a 
mere reflection of the material character of the spirit. 

Schelling and the whole of his school are mystic, that is to say, 
they endeavour to abstract the divine idea, not by the strict argu- 
ments of logic, but by a mysterious combination of spirit and matter, 
as they may reflect themselves in a poetical mind, but as they can 
never be demonstrated. Indeed, their style is more apodistical 
than argumentative ; they present their holies as absolute truths ; 
and the poetical obscurity, or dazzling rhetoric of their diction; and 
still more, the vast knowledge of nature they generally display, have 
procured them a very extensive influence. 

Kant, by his deep investigations; his close analysis, coupled 
with the utmost urbanity and tolerance, made an impression on 
science and literature never to be effaced. By the impulse he 
gave, the sciences were studied more systematically, and with 
greater application ; criticism of every kind became more enlight- 
ened and elevated ; and the psychological studies, to which his 
anthropological system gave rise, gave to that host of sentimental 
novels, pastorals, domestic plays, satires, &c.—which were first 
called into existence through the imitation of French and English 
works of the same class—that turn of originality, which, in both 
their faults and excellencies, gives them a national character. 

Fichte stood too high; his system was too absurd to be exten- 
sively felt in its effects. It is true, that the dream of moral re- 
generation, which, proceeding from France, then agitated all the 
enthusiasts in the civilized world, induced many historians, poli- 
ticians, and instructors, to embrace the sublime doctrine of this 
philosopher. But it was but a dream, from which most of them 
were roused by the horrid effects of the French revolution. Schil- 
ler, and as far as we are able to understand him, Novalis (Harden- 


berg) seem to have been the only poets of distinction who followed 
Fichte. 
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06 Mission to the Jews. 


_ * Both,’ (Fichte and Schiller) says Mr. Menzel, ‘dived into their proud 
hearts, and challenged the human will to the combat with the sensuality 
and weakness of the age; both contended chivalrously for freedom, 
honour, and virtue, and both have sunk early in the stream against which 
they struggled.’ 


But Schelling’s philosophy, corresponding so fully with the 
misty darkness of the modern romantic school, has found many 
adherents among the poets of this class,—such as Tieck, the two 
Schlegels (especially the late Frederic), Arnim, and Brentano. As 
mers natural philosophy, there is a contest between the experi- 
mentalists and mere collectors of facts, and the philosophers. The 
former are content to arrange and analyse all natural pacer 
as far as they are perceptible to the human senses ; while the phi- 
losophers endeavour to penetrate to the essense of substances, and 
find out the general cause of all phenomena, the centre from which 
they justly suppose all natural appearances to diverge. The effort 
is praiseworthy, as it is at least a noble exercise of the mind; be- 
sides, it will, like the seeking of the philosopher’s stone, undoubt- 
edly lead to discoveries at which our merely practical men would 
never arrive. And although it should not—if in our own bustling 
and practical country, we have neither the inclination nor the leisure 
to enter into vague speculations—let us, at least, not scoff at men, 
who, whether from living under different circumstances, or from a 
natural bent of their minds, employ their mental faculties in such 
high and disinterested pursuits. Our men of science know that 
the Germans have not been idle in the accumulation of facts; 
but, as Mr. M. observes, ‘ Germany will never be a mere lumber- 
room for all sorts of knowledge.’ 





Arr. VIII.—Missionary Journal of the Rev. J. Wolff, Missionary to the 
Jews. Vol. 111. London: Duncan. 1829. 


THERE is a touch of chivalry in the character of the missionary 
Wolff, which interests, in spite of themselves, even those who are 
opposed to his style of preaching. He enters upon a mission like 
a knight of old, dashing proudly into the midst of a tournament, 
ready to break a spear with all comers; one only idea engrossing 
his thoughts, one only hope animating his heart. He turns not to 
the right nor to the left; he allows no mingling of other thoughts, 
no interruption of the oneness of that hallowed purpose which is 
the beginning and the end of his labours, even by such considera- 
rations of pasty and prudence, as might eventually promote its 
success. He laughs at any thought of utility, which is not a direct 
poses % he despises, we believe, St. Paul himself for working occa- 
sionally at his trade of tent-making, instead of labouring, in season 
and out of season, at his apostolical vocation. On the occasion of a 
miserable luke-warm creature, who was neither hot nor cold in the 
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_eause, telling him thata missionary ought to learn a little medicine, 
for the purpose of enabling him to gain a livelihood, he quotes the 
saying of Schiller, respecting science :—‘‘ To some she is the sub- 
lime and heavenly goddess; to others, a fat cow, who procures 
butter for them.” Religion, adds he, is to pater Isaiah nothing 
else than a milch-cow. 

The abruptness of his speech, and the paucity of the words in 
which he conveys a gigantic meaning, are in excellent keeping 
with the rapidity of his movements—the natural mercurialism of 
his constitution. 

‘Tramp, tramp, across the land he speeds, 
Splash, splash across the sea”— 


appearing like a spirit in the path of the infidel, to ‘shew his 
eyes, and grieve his heart,” for a single moment; carrying the 
news of the gospel like a highland clansman transmitting at full 
speed the fiery cross which is to gather the mountaineers to the 
rendezvous of war. ‘ Who is Jesus?” asks the astonished Jew. 
* Jesus is the Christ,” replies the missionary. ‘ And what do you 
say to our Talmud ?”—*“ Your Talmud is an infernal lie.” ‘‘ For 
what purpose do you come? to tell us of the building up again 
of the temple, of the gathering together of the remnant of Israel ?” 
—“No.” “To intercede for us with our taskmasters—to disarm 
them of their rod of iron, and their rod of scorpions—to deliver us 
out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage ?”— 
‘No, no, no.” ‘To teach us, then, the moral virtues, which will 
enable us to endure our sufferings, and deserve redemption from 
them ?—*‘ Nothing of the sort. I come to preach Christ, and Him 
crucified !” His preaching of Christ, however, is simply a declar- 
ing of the gospel; as Re leaves to God himself the task of 
proving its authenticity. His sermon to the wretched Jews of 
Borrasgoon, was about as much adapted to his purpose, consi- 
dering his audience, as if it had been preached in Welsh. 


‘ W. Jesus of Nazareth, of the descendants of David, according to the 
prediction of the Scriptures, and the Son of God, according to the 
prediction of the Scriptures, whom our ancestors have slain; He is the 
only one, who is able to send redemption to Israel; He is the Messiah, 
the long expected Messiah, who will put on your head a crown of glory; 
and He designs you to become a kingdom of priests, a kingdom of true 
believers ; and then you shall live in peace with your adversaries, who 
will see and understand, that they have to learn the will of the Lord from 
the children of Zion, and the word of the Lord from the children of 
Jerusalem. There will be no crying among you, and your tears shall be 
wiped away; and then you shall see that Jesus Christ, who was in former 
times despised and rejected of our brethren—despised and rejected of 
Israel, whose brother He was. He will be the King of Kings, and the 
Lord of Lords. He will say to you, “‘ My people!” and ye shall say 
to Him, “‘ My God!” ’—p. 23. 


It would be gross injustice, however, not to acknowledge that 
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occasionally he displays much readiness and acuteness of mind, 
and every willingness to produce his reasons for the faith that is in 
him. At Shiraz, his argument with the Mohammedans was 
managed with temper and skill. 


‘« W. Whois, in your opinion, a true prophet—he, who persuades men 
of the truth of the doctrine he proclaims by the force of the sword, or he, 
who does it by persuading the mind 2?” | 

««« M. A.A. One general takes a city by persuading the inhabitants to 
deliver the town—another takes it by force; both are generals. And 
thus both Jesus, who gained the world by persuasion, and Muhamined, 
who applied the sword, have been prophets. 

‘«« W. As belief is entirely a matter of the understanding and the heart, 
the only means, the only arms of a person, who tries to bring one over 
to his faith, can be nothing else but an appeal to both, to the under- 
standing and the heart. A city which is corporeal, can be taken by 
corporeal instruments; but not thus the understanding and heart of man : 
and as God has given us both understanding and heart, to convince both 
of the truth he intends to proclaim to us, reason tells us that he will 
use such means to convince both understanding and heart of the truth 
of his word.” 

«*¢ M.A.A. At Shiraz, Kasseroon, and Aleppo have been earthquakes, 
which killed thousands of our fellow creatures—from whom were those 
earthquakes sent?” 

‘« W. From God.” 

‘«* M. A. A. And the sword of Muhammed is from God ?” 

‘«« W. I admit it to be from God: but neither earthquakes nor swords 
are arguments for the truth of some doctrines proclaimed. Reason tells 
us only, that those events are sent from God as chastisements for our 
sins. The sword of Muhammed has been sent as a chastisement for 
those Christians who have deviated from the true spirit of the Gospel ; of 
the truth of which they have been persuaded by its internal and external 
evidences, and not by the sword. The sword will only make hypo- 
cites,” ” 


While we are on the subject of his sermons, we canaot refrain 
from quoting one which he delivered at Odessa, in which the 
reverend missionary (a young man, of twenty-nine,) displayed 
much more zeal than gallantry. 


‘ January 6.— I preached in the church from Isaiah Ix. 1: “ Arise, 
shine.” I then addressed the ladies, and asked them, Whether they were 
meant by that text, on account of their fine and beautiful dress? and 
Whether such a shining was acceptable to the Lord? To prove to them 
the contrary, I read to them Isaiah iii. 16: ‘* Moreover the Lord saith, 
because the daughters of Zion, or of Odessa, are haughty and walk with 
stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinckling with their feet; therefore the Lord will smite 
with a scab the crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, i.e. the 
ladies of Odessa, and the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinckling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their round 
tires like the moon; the chains and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the 
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bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs; and the head bands, and the 
tablets, and the ear rings, the rings, and nose jewels; the changeable 
suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and the crisping 
pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the veils, And 
it shall come to pass, that instead of sweet smell there shall be stink ; 
and instead of a girdle, a rent; and instead of well eet hair, baldness; 
and instead of a stomacher, a girding of sackcloth ; and burning instead 
of beauty,” ” &c.—pp. 275—276, 


It is probable that this sermon was not so successful as it was 
well intended ; for many of the Christian ladies Mr. Wolff heard, 
said, Fi donc! The only other passage in the volume, in which the 
fair sex are directly concerned, relates to a night adventure, which 
is tuld in so quaint and serious a manner as to be exceedingly 
amusing; although there is no doubt that, with less caution on 
the part of Mr. Wolff, it might have terminated in throwing 


much odium, not only on him personally, but on the Missionary 
character. 


‘I cannot send away this journal, without mentioning to you a circum- 
stance, by which you may perceive how the Lord watched over me in a 
moment when I might have brought the cause of the Mission, and the 
cause of God into disgrace, with the greatest innocence on my part, 
although every one would have most probably condemned me as guilty ; 
but, blessed be the Lord, that he has watched over me in that moment, in 
a most wonderful way. 


‘I must here only observe, that there is a custom among the country 
people in Wirtemberg, in Germany, that husband and wife sleep in the 
same room together, in which other people sleep; they do this in the 
greatest sg of heart; but as it is now ten years that I have not 


seen Germany, I have almost forgotten the German manners. 

‘I arrived at Annafeld, the German colony in Georgia, in the morning 
after a two days’ and two nights’ journey from Teflis, and having scarcel 
been above one hour in the place, all the Germans crowded around me, an 
brought me to church, where I preached the Gospel, in the German and 
Persian tongues; at one o'clock in the afternoon J preached again, and 
gave the whole service in German; at six o'clock in the evening I 
—- again, in the church; you may therefore easily imagine that I 

ave been exceedingly tired in the evening, and desired therefore in the 
evening at nine o’elock that the bed should be prepared for me. I lod 
in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Roofner, who are pious and to God devoted 
people, in whose house my Missionary brethren, Zaremba, Dietrich, and 
Hohnacker, always live when they visit Annafeld. 

‘ Mrs. Roofner prepared both beds; the bed of Boerlin, the converted 
Jew, (who is with Mr. Saltet, the Missionary at Teflis, and who accom- 
panied me to Shushan) on one side of the room, and my bed on the other 
side of the room. It must be observed that they, Mr. and Mrs. Roofher, 
desired me, before they prepared my bed on the ground, that I should 
make use of their large bed, in which they themselves used to sleep, but 
as I did not like to sleep in a large bed, I desired them rather to put only 
a simple under bed on the ground for me, and I covered myself with a 
mantle. I then laid down, and slept till twelve o'clock, at which time 1 
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was so much vexed by the fleas, that I awoke, and although exceedingly 
tired, I was not able to sleep any more ; the candle was burning in the room, 
I looked to the large bed which stood opposite me, and I observed that 
nobody was sleeping in it: as they had offered to me this bed, before they 
had prepared another bed for me on the ground, I concluded that Mr. and 
Mrs. Roofuer slept, for propriety’s sake, in some other place; I deter- 
mined, therefore, to try in that large bed, whether I might not be able to 
sleep, and was already determined to get out of my bed, and to make 
use of the large bed opposite mine ; in the moment I was determined to 
get up, some horror, which overpowered me, kept me back, and I said 
to myself, I must first convince me better, whether any body was sleep- 
ing in that large bed, and I cried therefore several times, Boerlin ! Boerlin ! 
Boerlin ! 

‘ Boerlin awoke, and asked me what I wanted ? 

‘ W. Is nobody in this large bed ? 

‘Mrs. Roofner, who was likewise awaked by my calling Boerlin, re- 
plied, Yes, Sir. 1 immediately kneeled down and praised the Lord for 
having preserved me in such a wonderful manner from giving scandal. 
The reason for my having seen nobody in the large bed was, that Mr. 
Roofner was gone to the stable some minutes before my awaking out of 
sleep, and being myself short-sighted, and Mrs. Roofner a little woman, 
1 was not able to see her. If | had not called for Boerlin, and would 
have only gone near the bed, I might have disgraced the cause of God, 
and the enemy of the Gospel would have triumphed, and _ perhaps 
nobody would have believed me that I was innocent, although no bad 
thought was in my mind.’—pp. 212—214. 


‘But praised be the Lord,’ adds Mr. Wolff, ‘that he has 
guided me; and [ feel no delicacy in communicating this gracious 
providence of God to you, and to the public in England.’ 

The following are examples of that noble as well as pious en- 
thusiasm which buoys up our missionary in the midst of danger, 
and sends him dancing over the waves of wrath and contention, 
with a light heart, and a gallant spirit. 


“«* We went then to the Jewish College, called Mehasek Hattora, which 
signifies, ‘‘ Established in the Law; ” several Rabbies, surrounded by their 
disciples, about fifteen in number, were present; they received us coolly, 
and they looked suspicious. I intended not to enter with them into con- 
versation, and we went away, but the Rabbies called us back, and 
entering again the room, they said: “ We wish to hear of you words of 
wisdom.” 

*«* W. You are disciples of the wise men, I shall therefore ask you 
questions. Of whom did the Prophet Isaiah speak in the fifty-third 
Chapter?” 

*** Rabbies. Looking at it, they replied : “ This is too mysterious for us.” 

‘« W. David, king and prophet in Israel said: “The Lord said to my 
Lord,”—Who was the lord of David 2?” 

““* Rabbies. Jehovah was the Lord of David.” 

‘«* W. David speaks here of two Lords!” 

*  Rabbies. We know not.” 

‘« W. That Lord was the Messiah!” 
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*« Rabbies. How can the Messiah have been that Lord, the Messiah 
being the Son of David, the branch of David ?” 

«« W, But that branch was the Lord our Righteousness.” 

‘ « Rabbies, But the Messiah is still to come.” 


‘« W. This is another question, but I tell you that the Messiah has 
already come.” 


‘“ Rabbies. (In the greatest fury) Are you a Jew?” 

<< W. A Jew!” 

‘“ Rabbies. You are an apostate, your name shall be blotted out 
of the book of life; and to this they added blasphemies.” 

‘« W. Hold your tongue this very moment, I command you, hold 
your tongue ; the names of all the compilers of the Talmud are cursed 
for ever—and you have now betrayed your ignorance, in the presence of 
your disciples. And then I said, All ye children of Israel hear: Jesus 
of Nazareth is the very Christ—Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God!’ 
—pp. 294, 295. 

* 


* May 1.—I saw crowds of Jews and Armenians in the open field, near 
a place called Agiasma (holy water). I entered in the midst the Jews, 
there were about five hundred ; I said, I know that you intend to kill me; 
now I am among you, kill me if you like to do so, but one thing you must 
hear, before you commit that horrible act,—you must hear again of me 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God, the King in Israel. A holy 
silence prevailed among them—they heard me for half-an-hour, and then 
I began to distribute among them tracts; the Rabbi came, and drove them 
away with a whip. 

‘** W. Why do you beat your flock, and treat them so harshly?” 

‘“ Rabbi. Why do we not beat you?” and thus he went away.’— 
p- 314. 

The fate of the extraordinary people, from whom the missionary 
is himself descended, and to whom he has been sent, forms one of 
the most remarkable passages in the history of the world. Here 
there is no room for argument—no need for an appeal to tradition. 
The phenomenon is not buried in the darkness of ages; the story 
is wafted to us neither on the breath of rumour, nor on the goose- 
quills of lying travellers. It isa matter of our own knowledge, and 
of our every day experience ; it is a living and standing miracle, car- 
ried down from age to age, a continued epocha presented to all 
times and all countries. We cannot pass along our streets without 
reading the tale in some dark, smooth face, seen flitting among 
the familiar faces of our countrymen, like one among them, but not 
of them. We cannot pause for a moment to divide into its com- 
ponent parts that mighty hum which fills the atmosphere of this 
metropolis, without recognizing in a nasal, monotonous cry, asso- 
ciated with every idea of meanness, dishonesty, and degradation, 
the story of the scattered remnant of Israel. We see in the for- 
tunes of this vagabond race, the effort of that mightiest of all 
political engines,—a legislative religion ; but we see still more dis- 


tinctly the decrees of God, declared many ages ago by the prophets 
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of the Jews themselves. It is not sufficient to say, as in other 
cases, that the prophecy has fulfilled itself: for the Jews are per- 
secuted where the Bible is unknown. But even if this argument 
were powerless with the infidel, what is to be said to the infatuated 
obstinacy with which, unassisted by any principle of religion, 7 
any strength of character, by any loftiness of purpose, they still 
cling, in the midst of misery and contempt, to their institutions, 
and still refuse to mingle the blood of their accursed and degraded 
race with that of the other families of mankind ? 

It is not surprising that in a career of woe and terror like theirs, 
they should have lost all the finer features which distinguished the 
family of Jacob; and that the mean, the base, the sordid, the 
cowardly, and the cruel, should alone remain to verify the predic- 
tion of their sire. Where are the lofty, the noble, and the proud 
—those of the lion-heart and the eagle-eye—the children of the 
tribe of Judah? Where is the fruitful Joseph—the blessed with 
the blessings of heaven above, and of the deep that lieth under, 
and of the breasts and of the womb? Alas! in these latter days, 
we meet only with the weak and irresolute Reuben, ‘‘ unstable as 
water ;” with the heavy-laden [ssachar, couching down like an ass 
between two burthens ; with the treacherous Dan, “ a serpent by 
the way, an adder in the path;” with Simeon and Levi, the 
bloody and the base—‘“‘ Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, 
and their wrath, for it was cruel !”—and with the robber Benjamin, 
who “‘ ravins as a wolf,” a miracle of iniquity—a monster of lust. 

Mr Wolft’s character of the brethren of his nation in London, is 
given in a few words: ‘They wish only to sell old clothes—and 
some of them are good boxers.” He ought to have added, that a 
very considerable proportion of them are thieves, stock-jobbers, 
swindlers, receivers of stolen goods, and panders. It will not be 
uninstructive, and we trust not unentertaining, to follow him 
in his account of the remnant in other countries. In some parts 
of Persia, their condition is truly deplorable. A rabbi of Ispahan, 
> the missionary the following almost inconceivable account of © 

eir state of bondage. 


. *O, what we suffer in Persia cannot be described : the father goes daily 
with fear on the market-place; for he is always in fear that, whilst he is 
buying bread for his family, the prince or the governor has ravished his 
daughter for the harem, or his little son, to make him an eunuch. There 
have been taken at Shiraz, not long ago, eight Jewish girls, by express 
order of the Shah. At Ispahan have been taken five daughters of Israel, 
for the harem of the governor : they are lost to their parents for ever; for 
we cannot go and say, Give us back our daughter. Oh that we could 
more read in the Bible—we could see the arrival of the Messiah more 
nearly revealed than we do now: but we must run about for our daily 
bread. We would like all to fly to India: but they do not suffer us to go 
away.’—vol., ili. pp. 10, 11. 


At Shiraz, their degradation is as complete; and there is some- 
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thing at once revolting and affecting in their humiliation and 
despair. 

’ ales 13.—I went to see the street which the Jews of Shiraz in- 
habit, and I think that I could not give you a better and a more exact 
description of the state of the Jews at Shiraz, than by telling you the 
description which Sheik Ahmed Abu Khamees, a Persian Mussulman, from 
Shiraz, gave to me, when I met him on the banks of the Haffar, the 
country of the Chaab Sheik, when I was there with Captain Taylor, the 
British resident at Bussorah. 

‘Sheikh Ahmed called one evening on Captain Taylor, and drank tea 
with us; I asked him about the state of the Jews at Shiraz? he said :— 

‘«« 1, Every house at Shiraz, with a low narrow entrance, is a Jew's. 
‘ «2, Every man, with a dirty woollen, or dirty camel-hair turban, is a 
Jew. 

‘ « 3, Every coat much torn, and mended about the back, with wora 
sleeves, is a Jew's. 

«« 4, Every one picking up old broken glass, is a Jew. 

‘ «5, Every one searching dirty robes, and asking for old shoes and 
sandels, is a Jew. 


; ‘ «6, That house into which no quadruped but a goat will enter, is a 
ew’s.”” 

‘In giving you this description, given to me by that Muhammedan, I 
wish you to know that I do not joke about the misery of my brethren—but 
really this is exactly the condition of the Jews at Shiraz! On my enter- 
ing the Jewish quarter at Shiraz, I saw old and young men, and old and 
young women, sitting in the street, and begging ; their heads were bowed 
to the ground, and fainting,—and stretching out their hands, they cried 
after me, with a fainting voice :—** Only one pool (penny), only one pool— 
I am a poor Jsraale— I ama poor Israale!” I distributed some trifle 
among them, and several of the Jews said to me :—‘‘ Are you arrived; we 
have heard that you are a son of Israel, and have brought with you the 
Gospel in Hebrew—give us the Gospel!” I told them that I intended to 
visit them in their houses. And whilst I was speaking with them, I heard 
the poor Jews and Jewesses crying—‘‘I am an Israale—I am a poor 
Israale—one pool (penny), only one pool—I am a poor Israale!” And 
others sat in the street, and ate onions, and begged bread, and exclaimed, 
“Only one pool—I am a poor Israale!” 

‘1 went home, and said to myself, What have I seen! and, with tears, 
I repeated the words of my brethren: ‘‘ Only one pool—I am a poor 
Israale !” 

‘ At Bussorah and Bagdad, where the Jews are not so much oppressed, 
they are tine and tall men, and their daughters are handsome and beauti- 
ful; but here at Shiraz they are pale, yellow, and of little stature. They 
are indeed poor, poor Israale, and from their daughters al! beauty is gone ; 
they are a poor Israale. I wonder not that the harp is silent and mute 
among them ; and their only song is now, “‘ Only one pool—I am. a poor 
Israale!” Their daughters hang down. their heads and cry, “ Only one 
pool—lI am a poor Israale !” 

‘The swooning mother hath her swooning babe in her hand and cries, 
‘‘ Only one pool—I am a poor Israale!” ’—vol. iii. pp, 36, 37, 


> The high-priest of this place, poor as he may be supposed to be, 
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is sometimes compelled to pay a sum of money to the Shah-Zadeh 
or prince. They have a proverb in Scotland, which says, that itis 
“ill (difficult) to tak the breeks aff a hielan’man,”—(who wears 
none) but in Persia there is practised a magical operation, which 
extorts rupees even from the poor Israale of Shiraz. When the 
high-priest is invited to pay from fifteen or twenty thousand rupees 
into the treasury of the prince, he is soundly bastinadoed. This, 
of course, could not be attended with any immediate effect ; for no 
one man in Shiraz possesses so large a sum of money: but the 
Shah-Zadeh, foreseeing the difficulty to which the holy man would 
be reduced, benevolently grants him permission to adopt the same 
course with his own flock ; the bastinado goes round through the 
whole Jewish population, and the rupees, somehow or other, come 
forth. 

In Georgia, the state of the Jews is deplorable. The following 
are the melancholy statistics given by Mr. Wolff. 


‘ They live in the following towns of Georgia:— 

‘1. Karel, where they are the property, with their body, wife, children, 
and every thing they have in their house, of their Russian Prince Zizia- 
noff, for whom they must labour, and who may sell them as slaves, like 
the other Georgians. 

‘2. At Beret, where they are likewise the slaves of the Georgian Prince, 
who resides there. 

‘3. At Zinwal, where they are likewise slaves. 

‘4. Sooram. There they are not slaves, but subjects of the Emperor, 
and protected by him.—They have there a high-priest called Daniel Ben 
David ; his father David loved his nation, and tried to redeem his sons 
from the captivity, and especially one of his own daughters, who was 
taken by the Circassians: he traversed the land down to the river Don, 
but in vain. 


‘The trembling father along the shore returned, 
And in the anguish of a father mourned ; 
Till, safe at a distance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays.” 


His daughter was restored. Old David said finally, If the slavery of my 
flock does not cease, I go to Petersburg, and fall down upon my knees 
before Alexander Pawlowitsh, Emperor of Russia. And thus he set out 
for his journey several years ago, but died on the road. 


‘5. At Kiatayesh, where they are slaves of the Georgian Prince, who 
is residing there. 


‘ 6. Meretea, where they are likewise slaves. 

‘7. Khalzikh, where they are likewise slaves. 

‘I have received this account from a Georgian Jew himself, who called 
on me; and he told me that he would have told many things to me if he 
was not afraid of the government. They are dressed like Georgians, and 
speak the Georgian and Hebrew tongues. Their Rabbi, Daniel, is con- 
sidered to be a very learned man. They do not intermarry with the Polish 
Jews, and: if the case should happen that a Georgian should give his 
daughter in marriage to a Polish Jew, the daughter must be divorced 
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again, for she is not allowed to leave Georgia. Although Rabbinites, the 
Talmud is still very little known among the Georgian Jews, but they seem 
to be more honest than the Polish Jews.’—pp. 197, 198. 


We should say that the King of Persia is by no means so 
intolerant as the subordinate princes. This worthy monarch re- 
quires nothing from his subjecis but money ; and if they only gra- 
tify this reasonable desire, Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Guebre, are alike to him. 


‘ The state of of the Jews at Teheran is not so bad as the state of the 
Jews in other parts of Persia. The reason is, that the King is here, and 
he is tolerant towards all sects. He only wants peace, and if they give 
him money, they may profess what religion they like. His Majesty counts 
his jewels, and lives :n peace with every body. He is said to be very fond 
of money and jewels. This accounts in some degree for his leaving the 
Jews in peace at Teheran. He allows them to make money, and to give 
it to him: and when they bring him a Peishkesh, 7. e. a present, as they 
sometimes do, his majesty is exceedingly pleased. Send him even a 
pound sterling, and he will thank you for it.’—1!07. 


The Jews of Teflis exhibit very prominently the leading feature 
in the moral character of that people; but we are pleased to find 
that they want at least one of the bad qualities of the human 
heart. They have all the vices of men and Jews in perfection, 
except hypocrisy. 


‘The first day of my arrival at Teflis I heard the sound of musical 
instruments in the quarter opposite the house in which I lived. And the 
following song was continually heard :— 


** The voice of joy, the voice of mirth, 
The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride!’ 


‘ «Two literal children of Zion were joined together by the bonds of mar- 
riage. It was a wedding-day among the Jews at Teflis. I sent for some 
of them. -Rabbi Pinehas Boblosky fram Krimenzug, and Moses Nathan 
Mitprinz came. 


««* Jews. Why have you sent for us, can you give us something to gain ? 
we are taylors, and seek our parnassa, (livelihoood).” 
«« W. I shall give you something to gain.” 


“« Jews. We know you already—this is not what we want, what you will 
give us to gain we might have had already by the Missionaries at Odessa, 
and Astrachan ; we are Jews, who care only for our daily bread.” 

‘«* W. Do you not care for heaven, and for the riches of heaven ?” 


« Jews. About this we have no time for conversing now, for we have to do 
in our shop—a gentleman is there, who wants a coat. Georgian Jews are 
here, who are quite of different customs and habits from us Polish Jews, 
they perhaps will talk with you about the subject you like.” 

‘ With such an ignominy was I received, or rather the word of God. 
They invited me to attend one of their wedding-days ; for, they said, Here 
are many wedding-days, for Yermaloff the governor protects us, and we 
gain our livelihood with the labour of our hands. 
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* The Polish Jews here, I learn, are for certain reasons —- protected 
by government ; they can be made use of for every thing. They do not 
want to go to Jerusalem— I asked them about it—they say, No, but we 
give money to those Jews who come from Jerusalem, in order that they 
may sit down quietly in the holy city and read, and dig, and dig in the 
Talmud.’—pp. 196, 197. 


The missionary adds, that the character of the Polish Jews at 
Teflis, is very bad—‘ They are made use of for every thing with 
money.’ | ah 
In other places, however, the virtue of sincerity, for which we 
have given them credit, is overcome by fear, as the following anec- 
dote (scene Ooromea) will testify. 


‘ Haji Mullah Youssuf Ali, one of the chief Mullahs of this place, and 
beside him several Chaldeans and Jews calledon me. I had a long con- 


versation about the divinity of Jesus Christ, with the above-mentioned 
Mullah. 


‘ After the conversation was over, the Mullah asked one of the Jews, 
how many prophets they believed to have been in the world? The Jews, 
knowing that the Muhammedans believe that there have been one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand prophets, said, that they believe that there have 
been one hundred and twenty-four thousand prophets in the world. I said 
to the Jews, in the presence of the Muhammedan Mullah, You lie like 
your Talmud, if you say that you believe the existence of one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand prophets: you know that Haji Mullah Youssuf Ali, 
here present, believes that there have been one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand prophets, and on account of the fear of men, you set aside the 
fear of God; and you speak here against your own conviction, for you 
acknowledge only those as prophets, who are mentioned in the scripture, 
and no more. 

‘ € Haji Mullah Youssuf Ali said to me, I know the Jews; they are a 
hypocritical people ; but as you are present, I shall just ask them another 
question, for the Jew present told me, that Muhammed our prophet was to 
be found in their scripture, and predicted as a prophet. He then asked 
them in my presence again, whether Muhammed was to be found in their 
scripture? He said with great hesitation (for he was now afraid of the 
Mussulman and of me) yes. I took the Hebrew Bible, and told him. that 
he..should show it to me; he brought forward Genesis xvii, 20,’—(and 


brought the numbers contained in the letters to the amount contained in 
the name Muhammed :)— 


‘ I showed to the Mullah, (not to the Jew, for he himself did not be- 
lieve his own interpretation) the absurdity of that interpretation. The 
Mullah observed, He (the Jew) himself does not believe it. I said 
then to the Jew, If you do not repent of your hypocrisy, God shall smite 
you. The Mullah said then to them,, If you believe, as we do, the ex- 
istence of one hundred and twenty-four thousand prophets, and the Ibn 
Abd Allah (the comfort and peace of God upon him) -. been predicted 
in your book, why do you not accept him, and why do. you. not turn 
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Mussulmans? They became white like snow :—-The Mullah could not 
have used a better argument against them ! ’—p. 163. 

Mr. Wolff obtained some information at second hand, with regard 
to the black Jews of Abyssinia; but the reader would perhaps be 
disposed to receive with caution the statements of his informant, 
when he hears one of them, which is, that the towns-people of 
Beniaklab have faces and tails like dogs. Credat Judaus! exclaims 
our missionary. 

It is not the least interesting part of the volume before us, which 
refers to Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, a personage who has made 
some noise in the world. As the account which the missionary 
gives of his highness, besides being curious in itself, is important 
as throwing light on the history of religious imposture, we are 
tempted to throw the substance of the story into our pages. In the 
year 1814, Mr. Wolff had the honour of becoming acquainted with 
this celebrated man. The prince spoke like a saint, and made of 
course, a corresponding impression. He dwelt with unction on the 
corruption and decay of the Austrian clergy—on his lectures to the 

tentates assembled at Vienna—and on his visits to the rich in the 

ospitals.- He spoke also of his canonry of Olmitz; and, finally, 
invited Mr. Wolff to attend him every day at his lodging, to 
instruct him in the Hebrew tongue. One day when Mr. Wolff 
called on him as usual—Prince Alexander was drunk. And he was 
not only drunk, but anti-papal—and not only anti-papal, but blas- 

hemous—not to talk of his exhibiting in conversation a degree of 

sciviousness, which the missionary thinks it would be improper 
to describe to the public. 

After this strange scene, Mr. Wolff very properly conceived it to 
be his duty to go to father Hoffbauer, the gentleman in whose 
house he had met Prince Alexander, to warn him against such an 
acquaintance. The ecclesiastic, however, confessed candidly, that 
he had already discovered his highness to be an enormous liar. 
Dorothea Shlegel, the daughter of Moses Mendelsohn, threw still 
more light upon his character; Frederick. Schlegel (himself a 
Catholic) asserted that he never had any confidence in Prince 
Hohenlohe; and the celebrated canon, Johannes John, said 
roundly, that his highness was a liar, inasmuch as he was not canon 
of Olmitz, having been rejected by the emperor when he was pro- 
args for the office. The archbishop of Vienna, however, Count of 

ohenwart, was still more decisive. He told Mr. Wolff that Prince 
Hohenlhoe was with him one day for an hour and a half, dome 
which time every word he spoke was a lie. The archbishop add 
very sensibly, that he felt extreme astonishment that a man should 
not have been able to speak one word of truth in an hour and a 
half. Among the princely lies told on this occasion, was one, that 
his highness had voluntarily left the seminary of Zyonan on 
account of the heretical doctrines which were taught there—the 
story-teller little thinking that his auditor was aware of his having 
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been expelled from the said seminary, on account of the gross im- 
morality of his conduct. ‘ After all, however,” said Frederick 
Werner, ‘‘ Alexander Hohenlohe is a man of extraordinary pru- 
dence, and besides, he is a prince; and Baron Penkler, although 
allowing the “ inconsistencies” of his highness’ conduct, still 
believed that he had sometimes moments of pious enthusiasm. 

Sometime after receiving this illumination, Mr. Wolff fell in 
yew with the prince, who had by this time acquired the reputation 
oO Sa like St. Bernard. The sanctity of his look, and the 
propriety of his language, according to the worthy missionary’s 
account, compelled him to believe that his highness was now com- 
pletely regenerated ; and he listened therefore with interest to an 
account of his religious progress. He saw him one day composing 
a sermon in his usual fashion, viz. reading what he should write in 
the face of an image of our Saviour, and then committing the holy 
words to the paper before him. The same sermon he heard him 
preach, and was no doubt considerably surprised to find it to be 
verbatim the same as one which had been published sometime 
before by Michael Sailer. The next day Prince Hohenlohe was 
drunk ; and his conversation, as on the former occasion, obscene. 
Soon after, his highness was ordained priest ; and on the same day, 
a collection having been made for the purpose of building a new 
church for the Catholics in Zurich, the contributions were given 
into the custody of the prince. Thecurate at Zurich, Mr. Meyer, 
understanding this, wrote to his highness for the money ; but his 
highness replied, that he had paid it to the president of the Catholic 
consistory at Stuttgard. The president, in reply to a letter from 
Mr. Myer, stated, that he had never received any thing of the 
kind ; and that Prince Alexander Hohenlohe was a liar, a wretch, 
and something else. 

Mr. Wolff, also, accuses the prince of stealing a silver cup, and a 
mass-cloth, and of breaking open his (the missionary’s) letters. 


‘] hear that since that time Hohenlohe performs miracles, and has 
become a Latin author. I think that his becoming a Latin author is 
the greatest miracle he has wrought, for | am most confident that Prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe does neither write German correctly, nor is he 
capable of writing Latin. 

* During his stay at Rome he published a Latin poem, which he him- 


self confessed to me was made by one of the Jesuists, in whose convent 
he lodged during his stay at Rome.’—p. 179. 


Mr. Wolff’s motives for making these disclosures, are thus de- 
scribed : 


‘I heard already at Alexandria, four years ago, that Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe Shillingsfuerst, performs miracles, and by his prayers the sick 
and deaf, in France, Germany, England and Ireland, are healed. I paid 
no attention to that report, for I could not conceive that the imposture 
practised by a young man like Prince Alexander Hohenlohe Shillingsfuerst, 
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would remain veiled for a considerable time; a man who is known as an 
infamous liar and a hypocrite, not only in Germany, but declared to be 
such a one by the members of the court of Rome themselves. I paid, 
therefore, no attention to the report; but the fame of the pretended 
miracles of Prince Alexander Hohenlohe have reached the walls of Bagdad, 
and been proclaimed there as truth by Monsignor Pierre Coupery, the Arch- 
bishop of Babylon, and the miracles of that man are supported by the 
bigoted editor of the journal of ‘Ami du Roi et de la Religion ;’ I can, 
therefore, no longer hold my peace.’—p. 173. 


In closing this very interesting volume, we recur to its main 
topic, the state of the scattered remnant of Israel, and conclude our 
extracts and article, with the impressive reflections of the author, 
on the destitute condition of his ae aay 


‘Children of Abraham, in what condition do I find you every where ! 
why would you not hear your prophets of old? Moses came and called 
to witness heaven and earth, and laid before you blessings and curses, and 
desired you to hear the prophet like unto him. And the lyre of David sang 
upon Nehiloth and Shemimth; and upon Aijeleth Shahar, the mournful 
tunes which were uttered after him by the Son and his Lord: “* My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” And Isaiah came, and told yon of 
that Son, which was born to us—and sang the song of the well beloved ; 
and showed to you that Lord, who came from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah; and who was travelling in the greatness of his strength,— 
and he mentioned to you the loving-kindness of the Lord, and the praises 
of the Lord, and the great goodness toward the house of Israel! And Jero- 
miah came, and announced to them the days which were to come, that he 
would make a new covenant with them, not according to the covenant he 
made with them, when he brought them out of Egypt; and he announced 
to them that branch of David, who was the Lord our righteousness; and 
Daniel told them what he understood of the books, aud informed them of 
that which the flying angel Gabriel informed him of the Messiah the 
Prince, and the time when he was to be cut off. And the herdman, and 
the gatherer of Sycamore fruit—the herdman of Tekoa cried; Though no 
prophet, no prophet’s son, for the lion had roared, the trumpet had blown ! 
The herdman of Tekoa cried, and prophecied: The virgin of Israel is 
fallen; she shall no more rise; she is forsaken upon her land; there is 
none to raise her up! The herdman of Tekoa prophecied, though no pro- 
phet, though no prophet’s son, for the lion had roared, the trumpet had 
blown : 

‘That in the day that I shall visit the transgressions of Israel upon him ! 
I will also visit the altars of Bethel; and the horns of the altar shall be 
cut off. 

‘ And the angels in heaven sung near the cradle of the holy child of 
Bethlehem, ‘‘ Glory to the Highest, and good will towards man!” and the 
Shepherds adored, but alas ye would not hear, even when ye saw that the 
hour was come, the hour of the anguish of his soul; and it breaks my 


heart to reflect how from year to year the holy land of promise decayed.’— 
pp- 199, 200, 
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Ant IX.—1. The Village Patriarch: a Poem, London: Bull. 1829. 
2. Poems, Original, Lyrical, and Satirical, contain Indian Remi- 
a of the late Sir Toby Rendry, M. R.S. London: Boyle, 
3. Glastonbury Abbey: a Poem. Longman. 1828. 
4. The Harp of Innisfail. By D.S.L. London: Robins. 1829. 
5. The Age: a Poem. In Eight Books. London: Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 1829. 


A MAN who appears on the stage, without being able to act, gets 
hissed, and is at once rewarded with his proper share of ridicule ; 
a man who goes into a society, in which he only hopes to pass 
muster by mimicking the actions of his superiors, is, without much 
courtesy, immediately pushed out; a painter, whose vanity makes 
him béliove some miserable daub worthy of public exhibition, is 
cured of his insanity by seeing every body laugh at his perform- 
ance ; and, lastly, a man who offers bad articles for sale at the 
same price for which good ones may be purchased, is, or deserves 
to be, whipped. Now, the three first of these personages could 
not be punished by any statute law in any nation of Europe, and 
their punishment, consequently, has to be measured and justified 
by different principles than those employed in judging other 
offences. But the consequence of this is, that a vast deal of con- 
fusion has been introduced, and offenders of the above class have to 
be punished over and over again, before they can be made to 
understand their criminality, or acknowledge the authority of the 
court which condemns them. Certain it is, however, that a 
country would little deserve to be termed civilized, if it had no 
critics; and most surely would a people sink fast back into 
barbarism, if they had not spirit enough to show their scorn of all 
corrupters of their stage, their manners, or their arts. Besides this, 
which is a kind of patriotic duty, it is exceedingly proper that the 
public should always stand on the strictest etiquette with those 
who desire its patronage, for being, as is well known, the best 
patron in existence, it is greatly derogatory to its dignity to 
suffer the absurd solicitations of imbecile vanity, without an ex- 
pression of its anger or disgust. 

We have not yet mentioned bad poets, but it is on them, we 
believe, the wrath of the offended public most properly falls ; for 
they alone, in the generality of cases, are impelled by mere 
naked vanity to intrude themselves on its notice. From time 
out of mind has this unfortunate, and, as it would seem, fore- 
doomed race of miserable mortals, been warned, both by precept 
and example, to avoid their ruinous temptation, but all to no 
rage and even to the present day of improved taste and know- 
edge, they continue their wittol-headed employment with as much 
stupid obstinacy as ever. Unlike other people, who offend from 
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want of good sense or taste, oe short of death can make them 
sensible of their mistake, and while a single round of hisses is 
amply sufficient to drive an unfortunate player, mortified and 
abashed from the stage, a maudlin poet, whom we should imagine, 
by his professions, to be endued with, at least, equal modesty, will 
stand the ridicule of friends and foes, without any abridgment to 
his assurance. Were there a possibility of effecting ‘a cure in 
these brain-sick people, it would have been done long ago. But 
while alchymists, astrologers, diviners, and all the sublimer species 
of folly-stricken students have been cured or killed, these spawn 
of idiot vanity have withstood every attempt at improvement, and 
have as great assurance in appearing before the public, as if they 
had as much common sense as other people. 

We have not here taken into account the positive mischief which 
is occasioned by the misemployment of time, and the utter per- 
version of all the little sense with which the pseudo poet may be 
endowed. But this is a very serious subject of soanidunatiets and 
one which, even if the public were ready to forgive the insult 
offered it, should attract the attention of all sober-minded and 
benevolent men. The making of verses is certainly a very harm- 
less thing in itself, but, in nine instances out of ten, it makes the 
writer a * de se in his intellect, and, if he have any, a bankrupt 
in his fortune. We solemnly, therefore, exhort all parents and 
guardians to thoroughly weed out such a vice at its first appear- 
ance in their family, and we hope his majesty’s ministers will 
take into their wise consideration, to issue an order to put down 
all schools and colleges, royal or otherwise, in which the mis- 
chievous custom of verse-making is encouraged. We hope by 
this means, and our occasional assistance, the evil will be pre- 
vented from again coming to such a head, as it did in the time 
of our predecessors, whose just anger was so often excited by the 
frequent offences of this kind, to which they were witness. 

e have said thus much to satisfy our conscience, and prevent 
the occurrence of any evil from the indulgence we may show to some 
of the verses before us ; but having done this, we are ready to confess 
our belief, that, notwithstanding the miserable absurdities which have 
come forth under the shape of minor poetry, critics have not always 
behaved with due discretion in judging its merits. By one of those 
vulgar dogmas, as common almost among philosophers as among 
the illiterate, it has been laid down as a maxim, that nothing short 
of the most perfect excellence can make a poem worth reading ; 
that there can be no composition which, if it give not the highest 
degree of pleasure, can afford any, and that no man is a poet who 
does not possess the divinest faculties of the soul in full harmony 
and perfection. Now it is one thing to treat of the excellence of an 
art, of the honor which belongs to its best masters, or of the noble 
qualities of mind and being, required to attain the highest expres- 
sion of its spiritual beauty ; it is one thing todo this, and to decide 
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respecting the degree of enjoyment its productions aré to afford us, 
or whether there be any fixed quantum of delight which attaches to 
only one degree of excellence, and a failure in fully producing 
which, completely renders a production intolerable. Such, how- 
ever, is the confused manner in which critics have been accustomed 
to judge of poetry, that the distinction here made has seldom 
seemed to enter their minds, and the consequence has been, that 
they have frequently shown themselves insensible to many real 
beauties in the lower species of poetry ; have indiscriminately con- 
demned, where a more careful judgment might have discovered 
something to approve; and scorned to acknowledge themselves 
pleased, when pleasure was not converted into rapture. We shall 
not stop here to enter into any lengthened remarks on the subject, 
as it is our intention, on a very early occasion, to offer our opinions 
on the present state of poetry in general. But we cannot help ob- 
serving, that an injudicious severity of criticism, in respect to 
poetry, may, to cure an evil, destroy some of our most humanizing 
pleasures. The cultivation of a true poetical talent, even if it be 
far below excellence, can hardly fail to produce much enjoy- 
ment to its possessors ; and if it be the result of a generous and fine 
nature, will endanger neither their common sense nor daily pru- 
dence. It is only where poetry is the production of aping 
vanity or affectation, that it makes a man idle or ridiculous. The 
perception of beauty, a deep delight in its enjoyment, and an 
ardent wish to communicate the pleasure to others, all of which 
are among the elements of a poetical mind, can never produce any 
injury to the heart and understanding ; and if they be not united 
with the high and mysterious faculty of imagination, though they 
may miss much of their perfection, they are still worthy of cultiva- 
tion, and may be made fruitful in musical and gentle thought. It 
would be a noble thing for society, could its very spirit be bathed 
in these elements of poetry, and so far are we from wishing to dis- 
courage the production of even its lightest and simplest species, 
that we require an author only to prove himself master of any one 
aarp poetical principle in his constitution, to.offer him the right 

and of our fellowship. Let not, however, any mere pretender te 
the divine art take courage from this. The one sign with which 
we should be satisfied, must be stamped on the heart, soul, and 
brain of the man, giving us not a moment’s trouble to discover 
whether it was worked in by art, or formed there the moment the 
spirit of life had breathed upon his clay. 

But we must now turn to the Publications before us, by noticing 
which we shall be paying off a debt which we have been willing 
to settle before proceeding to a more serious consideration of the 
subject of poetry. The first of the little volumes on our list, comes 
in the very questionable form of a versified treatise on politics and 
political economy,—subjects with which, of all others, we most 
abhor to see a poet pretend to any acquaintance. A principal 
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cause, we believe, of the little really good minor poetry we possess, 
is the injudicious choice which is usually made of subjects by those 
who compose it. There are a thousand sweet circumstances in 
nature which, described in the simplest language of poetry, would 
fill us with delight; and every heart that is worth any thing, has 
thoughts, feelings, and recollections, which require but a cloathing 
of the least elaborate expressions, to be a soft and natural poetry— 
a poetry which would make us love the poet and his art with 
a brother-like and religious affection. But there is an utter ab- 
sence of philosophy, im the manner in which all branches of litera- 
ture are at present treated in this country. No great and general 
objects are pursued in its higher departments, and in its lower 
every thing is left to chance or fashion. In the Poem of which we 
are now speaking, there are some thoughts which bespeak a kind 
and cali soon and others which show a feeling for the pictu- 
resque, but they are buried in a mass of unintelligible and most 
unpoetical discussions; and being thus mixed up, seem to have 
sometimes cruelly puzzled the author, before they would consent to 
take the form of verse. But we give the introductory stanzas as a 
not unfavourable specimen of the author’s style: 
‘ Through fiery haze broad glares the angry sun ; 

The travell’'d road returns an iron sound ; 

Rings in the frosty air the murderous gun ; 

The fieldfare dies ; and heavy to the ground, 

Shot in weak flight, the partridge falls, his wound 

Purpling with scatter’d drops the crusted snow. 

Loud thumps the forge; bright burns the cottage fire, 

From which the tilter’s lad is loth to go; 

Well pleas’d the tramper sees the smoke aspire ; 

High flies the swan; each wild strange bird is shyer, 

And, terror-taught, suspects hill, vale, and plain. 


‘ Our poor blind father grasps his staff again ; 
Oh, Heav’n, protect him on his way alone ! 
Of things familiar to him, what remain ? 
The very road is chang’d ; his friend, the stone 
On which he wont to sit and rest, is gone ; 
And ill the aged blind can spare a friend ! 


How lone is he, who, blind and near his end, 

Seeks old acquaintance in a stone or tree! 

All feeling, and no sight! oh, let him spend 

The gloaming hour in chat with memory ! 

Nor start from dreams, to curse reality, 

And friends, more hard and cold than trees and stones! 


He takes the townward road, and inly groans 

At men, whose looks he does not see, but feel — 
Men, whose harsh steps have language, cruel tones, 
That strike his ear and heart, as if with steel! 
Where dwelt they, ere Corruption’s brazen seal 


Stamp’d power’s hard image on such dross as their's ? 
VOL. XI. 1 
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‘ Thou meanest thing that heav’n endures and spares ; 
Thou upstart Dandy, with the cheek of lead! 

How dar’st thou from the wall push those gray hairs ? 
Dwarf, if he lift a finger, thou art dead ! 

His thumb could fillip off thy worthless head, 

His foot, uplifted, spurn thee o’er the moon. 


‘ Some natural tears he drops, but wipes them soon ; 
And thinks, how chang’d his country, and his kind, 
Since he, in England’s and in manhood’s noon, 
Toil’d lightly and earn’d much ; or, like the wind, 
Went forth o'er flowers, with not a care behind. 
And knew nor grief, nor want, nor doubt, nor fear. 
* Beadle! how canst thou smite, with speech severe, 
One who was reverenc’d long ere thou wast born ? 
No homeless, soulless beggar meets thee here, 
Although that threadbare coat is patch’d and torn : 
His bursting heart repels thy taunt with scorn, ! \ . 
But deems thee human, for thy voice is man’s. 


* You, too, proud Datne, whose eye so keenly scans 
The king’s blind subject on the king’s high road ; 
You, who much wonder, that, with all our plans 
To starve the poor, they still should crawl abroad ; 
Ye both are journeying to the same abode ; 

But, Lady, your glad eye, o’er wave and shore 

And shoreless beav’n, with sightless speed may rove, 
And drink resplendent joy! But be no more 

Shall look on Nature’s face. Rock, river, grove, 
Hate’s withering frown, the heart-sent blush of love, 
Noon, midnight, morning, all are dark to him ! 

‘ Thou, skaiter, motion-pois’d, may’st proudly swim ‘@ 
In air-borne circles, o'er the glassy plain, g 
While beauty lauds thy graceful sweep of limb ; 
But to the blind, alas, her praise is pain. 

It but recals his boyish days in vain, 

When he, too, seen and praised, could see and praise! 
To him there is no beauty, but the heart’s, 

No light, but that within ; the solar blaze, 

| For him, no colour to the rose imparts ; 

t The rainbow is a blank ; and terror starts 
No ghost, in darkness thicker than his own. 

« Yet sweet to him, ye stream-lov’d vallies lone, 

| Leafless, or blossoming flagrant, sweet are ye; 

i | For he can hear the wintry forest groan, 























: And feel the beauty which he cannot see, c 
} | And drink the breath of nature, blowing free! t 
! Sweet still it is through fields and woods to stray ; p 

he And fearless wanders he the country wide, a 

Hi For well old Enoch knows each ancient way ; f b 

i He finds in every moss-grown tree a guide, si 

To every time-dark rock he seems allied, a 


a | | Calls the stream, Sister, and is not disown’d.’—pp. 1-7. 
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There are several passages of this character scattered through 
the Poem, and the author is frequently happy in selecting the 
objects which make up the scenes described. We give one more 
specimen of his ability in this respect : 


‘ Farewell, ye mountains, neighbours of the sky! 
Enoch will tread your silky moss no more; 
But here he breathes your freshness. Art thou nigh, 
Grey moth of April, and the reedy shore ? 
For the last time he hears thee, circling o’er 
The starry flower. Broad poplar, soon in bloom! 
He listens to thy blossomy voice again, 
And feels that it is vernal! but the tomb 
Awaits him; and thy next year’s flowers, in vain, 
Will hearken for his footsteps. Shady lane, 
Where Fearn, the bloody, felt his deadly arm ! 
‘ Gate, which he climb’d, to cut his bow of yew 
| ) . From the dark tree of ages! Upland farm, 
His uncle’s once ; thou furzy bank, whose hue 
Is of the quenchless fire; adieu, adieu, 
For ever! Thy soft answer to the breeze, 
Storm-strengthen’d sycamore! is music yet 
To his tir’d spirit: bere, thou king of trees, 
His own hand did thine infant weakness set ; 
But thou shalt wear thy palmy coronet 
Long, long, when he is clay. Lake of the Mill, 
That murmurest of the days when vigour strung 
His oary feet, farewell! he hears thee still, 
And in his heart beholds thy banks, o’erhung 
By every tree thou knew’st when he was young! 
ag Forge !—built by him, against the ash-crown'd rock, 
And now with ivy grown, a tussock’d mound— 
Where oft himself, beneath the hammer’s shock 
Drew forth the welded steel, bright, blue, and sound ! 
Vale of the stream-lov’d abbey, woodland-bound 
Thou forest of the druids! Oh, thou stone, 
That once was worshipp’d ; pillar of the past, 
On which he lean’d amid the waste alone ; 
Scorner of change; thou listenest to the blast 
Unmov’d as death! but Enoch travels fast. 
Thatch’d alehouse, still yclept the Sickles cross’d ; 
Where died his club of poverty and age,’ 
Worst blow of all !—pp. 149, 150. 


The author has here shewn himself perfectly aware of what 
objects would look well in a rural description, but evidently wants 
the power of putting them together, or choosing such only as are 
proper to appear in the same picture. Thus we hear a moth and 
a reedy shore, addressed in the same breath ; of a poplar, anda 
blossomy voice, and a feeling that the voice is vernal. Of a storm- 
strengthened tree answering with a soft answer; and of an abbe 
and a Druid forest. Now we can hardly believe that any one wit 
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a clear perception of what is beautiful in the mysterious world 
of nature and varied life, would speak in this dark and confused 
manner. A true feeling for what is fair or good, always inspires 
consistent and correct impressions. 

The next poem on our list, is intended to be full of excellent 
humour, and the author has to some degree succeeded in giving a 
very lively description of Calcutta and its inhabitants. There is a 
too palpable imitation of “ Don Juan,” to let us give him much 
credit for originality; but his verses have a good deal of the desired 
doggerel ludicrousness of sound, and sometimes a scattered idea or 
two of a serious kind, well thrown in. 

‘ Right thinking certainly is gained by travel ; 
Our Saint Helena ladies once agreed 
(Nor could they otherwise the thought unravel) 
That London must be very dull indeed! 
Since all the fleet of China ships that day 
Had with two frigates anchor'd in the Bay.* 


‘I mean no disrespect to Saint Helena ; 
But only just exemplify what is 
The case with many, who have never seen a 
Foreign station, or outlandish phiz : 
Who cannot stomach flying bugs, and fishes, 
Long-winged foxes, or fig-leaves for dishes. 


‘ Many there are, not Saint Helena ladies, 
With strange ideas form’d of foreign parts, 
Who stare, and giggle at whatever shade is 
New to their eye—with La’s! and other starts +— 
Ready to burst their tittering sides asunder, 
Till use, and reason, fly away with wonder! 


‘ If ignorance be bliss, as poets rhyme it, 
What fool for wisdom then abroad would roam; 
One's native land is far the sweetest climate, 
So Saint Helena people relish home. 
They’ve quite enouyh of hill and dale variety, { 
And when a fleet comes in, what’s called socirry ! 


‘ Yes, Saint Helena, rock amidst the ocean, 
Napoleon’s ashes spread far fame to thee : 
He who changed empires—kingdoms put in motion, 
The Hero to whom monarchs bent the knee. 





“*The anecdote was related to me of a Saint Helena lady having ex- 
pressed her concern, for the dull state London would be in during the 
absence of half a dozen China ships, and two men of war. The natives of 
Saint Helena are called ‘‘ yam stocks,” a polite term, to designate them 
from the European part. 

+ ‘ The reader, doubtless, has seen many such. 

t ‘Saint Helena is evidently a volcanic eruption—nothing but ups and 
downs—hill and dale; yet the natives, I am told, rarely wish to quit their 
‘uneven rock,’ ) 
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Beneath three freestone slabs,” and willows green, 
Low rests the greatest man this world has seen. 


‘ Steep is the valley—drown’d by mountain shade, 
And pure the spring that flows beside his pillow, 
Green grows the sod—unknown to plough or spade, 
Geraniums flourish, crown’d by weeping willow, 
Here silence reigns—as if in mute contrition, 
Whilst Glory seems to wail for dire ambition.'—-pp. 14—16. 


There is some playful satire, also, in the following verses, which 
show that the author has all the requisite fearlessness for such a 
lawless kind of rhyming : 


‘ Near this famed Hall stands Court yclep’d ‘Supreme,’ + 
Fenc’d from the public gaze by iron railing ; 
Where many a briefless lawyer sat to dream, 
On fees to come—his luckless bag bewailing. 
Sore disappointments often forc’d to smother, 
A large retainer’s given—but to another ! 


‘I cannot say I ever Jov'd the law, 
Although some lawyers are, 1 know, good fellows ; 
And in indictments sometimes find a flaw, 
To save an honest brother from the gallows. 
I’ve met one (after talking dead a sinner) { 
In a grand jury room, quite mum at dinner. 


‘ Good laws were made to keep iu check bad men, 
And Lord knows there’s no use for any—“ but a” — 
I’ve seen large cities, more than nine or ten, 

But no police so bad, as in Calcutta. 

If magistrates be fit to fill ther station, 

I blame the climate then, for relaxation.§ 





* « Three plain freestone slabs, without any inscription, taken from the 
kitchen floor of his new house. 


+ ‘ This Court is so styled from its acting independently of the Govern- 
ment, and its judges being appointed by the Crown. The building itself 
has nothing grand about it: it is among the oldest public structures in 
Calcutta. Some of the barristers, I fear, find the time hang heavy. 
Competitors are becoming numerous, and the golden age is in its wane in 
every department. 


t‘ “ Talking dead a sinner”—the unfortunate man was hanged.’ 


§ ‘ What every one says must be true, and every one agrees that the 
Calcutta police is its disgrace. Men who are fitted by activity and capacity 
to fulfil the station of magistrate, should be appointed by the Supreme 
Court, to whom they should be responsible. Or, perhaps, a preferable 
method might be, for the citizens of the higher class to elect a mayor and 
magistrates, subject to the authority of the judges. At present, the pa- 
tronage rests solely with the Governor. As Calcutta increases in size, the 
present system must change. Anno 1824.’ 
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‘In London to get drunk is thought a crime, 
But in Calcutta it is no such evil ; 
) Police-men here (good Sirs, excuse the rhyme) 
Care not for magistracy, or the D—I! 
| One league maintains their gain, their cast, their houses— 
They care for money only, and their spouses. 









‘I do not say their spouses rule the roast, 
For with our Hindoos there is no such matter; 
Unlike good English wives, ’tis true they boast 
Of dress, and jewels—sit cross-legg’d and chatter— 
Yet, when their wedded lords but shew their faces, 
They run like rabbits to their hiding places. 















i ‘ | knew a reason I could tell for that, 

’Tis no where to be found in Coke, or Blackstone— 
Mahomud was not fond of ladies’ chat, 
Nor did old Menu,* patronize their clackstone. 
Their laws, however wise, had ne’er been written, 


Had they beheld the lovely dames of Britain.’—pp. 33—35, 


The miscellaneous poems in the volume, are vastly inferior to the 
jeu d’esprit on Calcutta, and we strongly advise the author never 
again to write elegy. Take, for example, the following commence- 
ment of one on Sir R. R. Gillespie! ! 


‘ Bleak was the morn—deep silence reign’d, 
Save where the sparkling rockets fly— 
The troops awake, since ’twas ordain’d, 
By signal, for the brave to die. 

The word to form, 
And quickly storm, 
Arous’d each soldier from his pillow, 
Soon shall the bold, 
In death lie cold, 
And o’er their grave be drooping willow. 


' ‘ Now, through the gloom, the cannon’s roar 
iy Was heard to crown each vivid flash ; 

i Quick, musquetry incessant pour, 

Hii Next sabres, shields, and spearsmen clash— 
Soon friends and foes, 

From earthly woes 
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i Promiscuous lie, on Death’s cold pillow, 
: Where cruel shot 
i! Oft seals the lot 





Of many a bride, to wear the willow.'-—pp. 156, 157. 
I 








+ ‘“Menu.” The famed lawgiver of the Hindoos. Neither he nor 
the Mussulman Prophet appears to have placed much confidence or respect 
in the opinions and conversation of females, ‘ Clackstone” is a word, 
which, although not to be found in Johnson, carries its meaning with it. 
As both Mussulman and Hindoo ladies receive no kind of education, but 
Just to please their lords, and as very few of them can read or write, it 


cannot be supposed they are much fitted to combat any idea or opinion 
with the wise men of the East.’ 
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‘Glastonbury Abbey’ has the merit, not a slight one, of sometimes 
reminding us of Warton, one of the best of the poets of the last 
age. His fine, painter-like descriptions of ancient houses, with 
their rich adornments of sculpture and storied windows; his 
varied and full flowing style, in describing rural scenes; and the 
stores of poetical illustrations which he possessed, render his writ- 
ings highly attractive to a true lover of poetry. Our author has 
but a small share of Warton’s grace or power, but his barely 
reminding us of him, is a sufficient proof that his work has some 
degree of merit. The following lines will give a tolerable idea of 
his manner : 


‘ Here in this solitary place 
’Tis sweet the sport of age to trace, 
Where Art hath now her craft foregone, 
And blunted stands the chisell’d stone, 
Where holy Joseph’s boasted fane 
Moulders upon the wasted plain, 
And Superstition prostrate falls 
Beneath the weight of ruin’d walls— 
Behold ! with what expansion vast 
The portal braves the northern blast, 
While round the arch the sculpture leads, 
How gracefully each wreath recedes, 
Where Fancy hath with touch refin’d 
O’er sainted heads her foliage twin’d, 
With many a fabled steed between 
Replenishing the circled scene— 
Here peacefully the Abbot lies, 
There arm’d insatiate Warriors rise, 
Anon within the train are strew’d 
Crown, mitre, pillow, couch, and rood, 
To show with figurative pride 
How Monarchs reign’d, and Patrons died— 


‘The adverse port, though not less chaste, 
With sparer imagery trac’d, 
Its tufted flow’rs and leafy bands 
In one continuous curve expands— 
Oh ! fearful project, where beneath, 
Awak’d by Heav’ns creative breath, 
Man upward looks with life blood warm 
Upon his Maker’s awful form— 
Hard by with fruit extending hands 
Eve with her mate deluded stands, 
In ambush at their guilty trance 
The Tempter darts his joyous glance— 
Fain did the Sculptor’s fancy dare 
To shadow forth th’ attainted pair, 
When in th’ essay Death came between, 
Nipt the ripe thought, and clos’d the scene— 
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Well suited seems each giant gate 

Th’ interior pomp to indicate, 

Where fascias cast in beauty’s mould 

And smooth pilasters oft foretold 

The brighter forms, and state immense, 
Which burst upon the ravish’d sense, 
Where still, though time-worn, Gothic grace 
With Norman strength holds equal place, 
And on the vault that yawns below 

Quaint windows bickering shadows throw, 
While corbel heads in high array 

The changeful march of Age display— 
Here, though no graven tomb appears 

To gloss the tide of human years, 

Lie Tenants of each’ chequer’d life, 
Ambition, Virtue, Glory, Strife. —pp. 1—7. 


‘The Harp of Innisfail’ is the production of a bold, ardent, and 
enthusiastic mind ; and of one, therefore, which offers a soil from 
which the seed of poetry, when properly sown, puts forth the 
healthiest blossoms. There are several passages in the volume, 
of great promise, but it is throughout a goes of the miserable 
effect which one or two popular poets of genius, but of taste 


not equal to their genius, may have in marring the natural beauty 
of poetry in the minds of others. Had our author never read Moore, 


and writers of the same school, he would have deserved much 
greater praise than we can now give him, for we have little doubt 
that the strong manner in which he feels, and the enthusiasm 
which he exhibits, in his love of all the beauty that he looks on, 
would have furnished him with language infinitely better than the 
false and corrupt style into which he has so frequently fallen. 
Writing as he has done, he has lost all the advantages of his own 
onsen poetical feelings, and of the scenes which he describes ; there 

ing scarcely an idea, for example, in his introductory lines, which 
convey any notion of the circumstances which characterize Killar- 
ney scenery. Roses, and bowers, and gold-clothed skies, and fields 
of the blest, and all such things, are very well for an Eastern story, 
but they fall badly from a northern songster, whose only help is in 
the stronger powers of imagination, and in the more pure and 
clearer expression of thought. 

There are, however, some pages in which our author has avoided 
many of the faults to which we have alluded. The following lines 


which introduce the account of a stag hunt, are best deserving of 
extract : 


‘Thus morning greets earth’s wondering eyes! 
Warm from his ray-fringed bed, the sun 
Bursts on the rocks of Mangerton ; 

Its briered path and frowning brow, 
In their effulgence gleaming now, 
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Are temples meet for man to raise 
His voice unto his Maker's praise : 
For where the sky is hung above, 

And torrents round the altars roar, 
Is meetest for the god of love, 

When man would worship and adore. 
High on its budding foliage there, 
Green Tormies fills the spicy air ; 

And all the blasts that stir the glade, 

Rush from the foam of its cascade, 

Making sweet murmurs as they go, 

Like harp notes to the lake below. 

Glena,—ascending in her dress 

Of woodland’s airy loveliness,— 

Smiles like a garden, where a fay 

Might love to pass its sunny day; 

So blandly fragrant fall the showers 

Of summer, on its amaranth bowers. 

And far off, in the silver cloud, 

Like beauty ‘mid the prostrate crowd, 

Soars, in magnificence alone, 

The royal eagle’s highland throne. 

There, where the pinion of his strength 

Is wont to flap its haughty length: 

There, where with bold and challenge cry, 
Appalling echo in her rest, 

He greets his vassals of the sky, 

Is pinnacled the Eacux’s Nest: 
And as the morning clothes the bill, 
It looks more bright and glorious still ! 




























































































‘ The day is up! a splendid scene 

For those who love the forest green; 

And dell and glen and vale are rife 

With youth’s expectancy and life. 

Forth, from his quiet in the wood, 

The roe-buck leaves his solitude ; 

And bounding ’neath each spangled tree, } 
(Spangled and beauteous with the dew, 
Which lovely nature o’er it threw,) 

He walks the green sward gallantly. 

The throng of men, the hunting train, 

On the steep hill their course have ta’en ; 

While every rock and every vale, 

Bear answer to the hunter’s tale, 

As swarming in their thousands round, 

They tread along each hillock mound.’—pp.25—27. 















































Some,smaller poems follow the ‘ Legend of the Lakes,’ and par- 
take of its merits and defects. Wecan only find room for one 
extract from this part of the volume. 
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‘«* Come, read me all the stars can tell, 
If thou can’st read the secrets there ,— 
The mysteries strange and true, that dwell 
Hid in the vast book of the air: 
And tell me how my life shall flow, 
In bliss and pleasure, or in woe?” 


‘Up to the starry heaven she raised 
Her dark brow and her darker eye; 
And then, a space, she paused and gazed 
Upon the pathways of the sky, 
Looking as if each orb could show 
All that I wished, nor hoped to know. 


‘ Full o’er that form her ringlets strayed, 
Curtaining a neck of marble whiteness, 
While her silk lashes dropped their shade 
Over her eyes of rolling brightness : 
Her long, tall form upraised, she stood, 
Like genius of the storm and flood. 


‘« Oft shalt thou tread the fiercest path, 
That woman’s love can lead,” she said ; 
‘* And ere the glow of manhood hath 
Clothed with its robe thy youthful head, 
A flowery maze of error will 
Beguile thee into much of ill. 


‘** Through many a field of flitting love 
Thy pleasant road of youth shall lie ; 
And many a maiden’s breast shall prove 
The falsehood of a poet’s eye, 
And hearts that throb and lips that burn, 
From thee, their fond, sad tales shall learn.” 


* She ceased, and laugh’d my soul to know 
The cheering fate that Gipsey told, 
With her fired eye and ebon brow, 
And frame of beauty’s finest mould : 
Truly the stars were kind that even, 
When she foretold me such a heaven ?—pp. 161, 162. 


We should be glad if we could show equal indulgence to the 
author of ‘ The Age,’ as that which we have thought it our duty to 
extend tothe authors of the preceding works. But if a person will 
pretend to high things, when he can bring forth few or no creden- 
tials to prove himself capable of effecting the lowest objects of his 
office, he must expect to be severely chastised for his pretensions. 
‘The Age,’ we must speak plainly, is very wretchedly designed, and 
for the most part very badly written ; and what is worse, extends to 
the enormous length of two hundred and ninety-eightpages of closely 
printed blank verse. To enlighten this vast mass of chopped prose, 
there is as little imagination as a poet can possibly possess; and we 
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hardly know what plea the author could find for appearing before 
the public. He has doubtless a high sense of morality, and has de- 
sired to tread in the steps of Cowper and other writers, whose stern 
feelings taught them to choose their subjects from the plain book 
of truth ; but Cowper was a man of great genius, and to him there 
was a deep and glowing poetry in all that was morally good. We 
do not say that the writer of ‘The Age’ is without any spark 
of the feeling which, if he possessed a mechanical knowledge of his 
art, might not look well in verse; but he at present seems to have 
no mastery over the language or measure of poetry, and has there- 
fore produced a sad medley of bad verses. But we shall leave much 
unsaid which is at the very tip of our tongue, till he publish such 
another ‘ little Poem,’ as he terms the one before us. It would be 
unfair, however, not to show that we have sufficient reason for what 
we have already said. He thus speaks on that crying sin of the 
times—a love of money : 


‘ And some there are whose pride it is to raise 
A horde of gold in secret, while they boast, 
Yes, positively boast of loss, and tell 
A thousand falsehoods of the evil turn 
Of all their fortunes and their wretched life. 
The world compassionates them, and deplores 
The evil tidings ;—-when behold ! a marvel ! 
The man whom all thought ruined, leaves his trade 
Or wherewithal his riches were procured, 
And starts the man of independence, —vain, 
Purse-proud, tyrannical,—the scorn or hate 
Of those who know him.—Such is pride of wealth. 


‘ One species more of universal pride. 
Like as the tradesman of what rank or grade 
Soever, wishes oft to make appear 
His dealings, more extensive than they are ;— 
So, not contented with repute derived 
From its true riches, with the heart of man 
Strive that the world may think his purse more large, 
His deeds more mighty than in fact they are ;— 
All to increase his little consequence, 
And give his sentiments the greater weight.’—pp. 56, 57. 


Thus again he speaks on the subject of education, his ideas on 
which would have been creditable to him, if they had been expressed 
in i prose, but which, and we would have him consider this, 
look prodigiously simple in his verses : 


‘ Such the prevailing error of the Age, 
Regarding education; — want of full 
And clear instruction in Religion’s truths. 
One other I will notice ; which pertains 
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Chiefly to those who high profession make 
Of Christian virtue, faith and piety 

And holiness of life, and constant, due 
Obedience to the righteous law of God: 
The former more affects the multitude 
Who to the forms and rights of godliness 
Pay strict observance, caring for aught else 

But little; thinking thus their duty done. 

But those to whom I now allude, are men 
Professedly distinguished from the world ; 
Separate from its votaries, called aside 

By principle and turned aside in deed, 

From practising its follies ;—and ’tis due 

To them to add,—that while are seen some tares 
Among the wheat, this is predominant. 


































‘Then would it naturally be conceived, a | 
That thus convinced themselves of righteousness, 
And temperance and judgment,—they would seek 
Upon their offspring to impress the same. 
Alas! too oft they fail; the reason, what ?— 
’Tis not indifference to what concerns 
The best, the future interests of those they love 
So dearly as the children of their loins.’"— p. 208. 


If we had not already spent too much space on this unprofitable 
subject, we could furnish some specimens of bathos from ‘ The Age,’ 
which would serve as illustrations to many generations of critics. 
There is one, however, too good to be omitted : 


‘ Like as a timid bird, that from the top © 
Of some small monument, regards with care 
The fearful deep beneath, and hops about, 
Musing it may be, whence it shall descend,— 
So for a short-lived space the seraph dwelt 
In silence.’—p. 24. 


We now leave our authors to their fate ; to not one of them have 
we been able to give the praise of good taste, in the choice of their : 
subjects, or of that easy and delicate style of thought and expressicn, I 
which is the first requisite, and must always be the principal charm | 


‘of minor poetry. 





Art. X.—Hermes Britannicus. A Dissertation on the Celtic Deity 
Teutates, the Mercurius of Cesar, in further proof and corroboration 
of the Origin and Designation of the Great Temple at Abury, in 

iltshire. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A., M.R.S.L., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Sarum. London: Nicholsand Son, 1828. 


THERE are two classes of modern mythologists—those who follow 
what was formerly called the heresy of Euhemerus, who represented 
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the gods of antiquity as deified mortals ; and those who find in 
them personifications of the attributes of the Creator,—the powers 
of nature, and the phenomena of the universe. Both these classes, 
as it usually happens, push their doctrines to extremes. The 
writers of the former school, although they little suspect it, run 
as much risk as their master, Euhemerus, of being suspected of 
atheism ; for to deny that God was altogether unknown for some 
thousands of years, is almost equivalent, we should think, to deny- 
ing his existence ; while those of the latter school--so unruly a 
Pegasus is imagination—run almost necessarily into extravagance 
and enthusiasm, and instead of a sober treatise on mythology, com- 
pose a poem. The truth, as it almost always does, lies between 
the two extremes. 

In the early ages of society, we find, by the testimony both 
of sacred and profane writers, the traces of a knowledge of the 
Almighty. The religion and rights of the Zabians, whose doc- 
trines, both of religion and philosophy, were spread widely over 
the East, were precisely the same, according to the Arabian his- 
torian, Abul-Faragi, as those of the ancient Chaldeans.* The 
foundation of the Chaldean religion was, the belief in an eternal 
and omnipotent Being—the Supreme God, whose symbol was 
fire; and in this, the Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon informs us, was 
Abraham educated among his countrymen. The purity of this creed 
was long and firmly maintained ;+ nor was it confined to Chaldea, 
but spread over various countries of the East. In the book of 
Genesis, we find a Canaanitish prince, Melchisedec, King of Salem, 
“the Priest of the Most High God;” and Abimelech, King of 
Gerar, Laban the Syrian, Job the Arab, and, in later times, 
Jethro the Midianite, must all have professed the same belief. 
Whether the natural corruptness of the human heart, or the na- 
tural restlessness of the human imagination, produced the wae 8 
we know not; but we can trace, with sufficient distinctness, the 
steps by which religion degenerated into idolatry. The symbol 
gradually usurped the place of the Divinity it represented, and 
fire was worshipped as God; the stars, which were reverenced as 
the noblest of created things, became a part of the Creator himself; 
when men “ beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
in brightness,” their hearts were secretly enticed, and their mouths 
kissed their hands. The unity of the Godhead being thus broken, 
the whole fabric of religion was overthrown. The stars were not 
always present, even when the worshipper required most their 
assistance ; and images, therefore, were created to represent them. 
These images, in turn, dethroned the objects of which they were 
originally only the locum tenens; and, in fine, the extraordinary 
spectacle presented itself of men grovelling in adoration at the 








* ‘Historia Dynast. Dynast. ix. + Shahrestan, apud Pocock.’ 
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feet of “‘ stocks and stones,” which they had themselves hewn 
from the quarry or the forest. 

A strain, however, still lingered in the ear of that solemn music, 
which had thrilled the hearts of the first wanderers of this mys- 
terious world. Individuals rose among them who sung, from 
vague tradition, the portentous story of the birth of the universe ; 
they described the rash, the raw, the fierce contention of the jar- 
ring principles of nature, when the awakened earth first arose out 
of the bosom of the waste of waters; they declared the word, the 
breath, the spirit which moved upon the face of the deep, recon- 
ciling or subduing all things, fixing, in their peculiar abodes, the 
earth, the water, the ether, and the air, and whirling into their 
proper spheres, the myriads of orbs which compose this glorious 
universe,and which we still see rolling in the same vast procession— 
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‘“« And ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that moved us is divine.” 


Those mysteries, however, were not to be disclosed to all. Procul 
este profanum, vulgus! became the motto of the sages. Their 
meaning was wrapped in studied obscurity ; the whole story was 
allegorized ; the principles of nature were personified ; and types 
and symbols were invented, drawn from men and animals, and all 
things which come under the immediate observation of the senses. 
The consequence of this was, the establishment of two religions ; 
one for the learned, and one for the ignorant. The latter class, so 
far from receiving any benefit from the researches of the former— 
if it had been possible to brutalize them more—would have been 
much injured ; for we find idolatry becoming more disgusting and 
ridiculous whenever the learning of the sages is found to be more 
refined and abstruse. Thus the elements of the world, and the 
very properties of matter, came to be worshipped as divinities ; 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, were added to this populous heaven ; 
the meanest reptile designed in the symbolical hieroglyphics of 
the initiated, crawled a god upon the altars of the vulgar. Their 
deceased ancestors and kings, it may be supposed, were not for- 
gotten in this rage for god-making, particularly those who had 
been famous, or infamous, for any exploit or invention; and in 
Africa and India, in the very day in which we write, it is well 
known, that diving men and women receive divine worship. 
Whether the Egyptians were really, as, according to Herodotus, 
they pretended, ‘‘ the first of mankind who built temples, reared 
altars, and erected statues to the gods,” we do not know; but they 
assuredly carried idolatry to a greater pitch of extravagance, than 
any people we are acquainted with. When we remark, also, that 
Egypt was the original fountain of knowledge for the rest of the 
world, our proposition of the connexion between the simultaneous 
progress of mystic learning and idolatry, will! be illustrated. In the 
religion of this remarkable country, as Creuzer, one of the best of 
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modern mythologists, remarks, there are two predominating ideas— 
these are Osiris and Hermes. Osiris presents the model of a per- 
fect king, and Hermes that of a perfect priest. Osiris, moreover, 
is the Nile—the sun—and metaphysically, the Supreme Being. 
Hermes is a personification of intellectual life—of reflection— 
thought—even of the arts of teaching and writing. He is wisdom, 
intelligence, the preceptor par excellence, the sacred scribe. He is 
the spirit of spirits, the conductor of souls. He assists at the begin- 
ning and the end of the world, and of time. He is the law and the 
legislator identified with each other ; he is acquainted with all the 
sciences of heaven and earth; he is a pliysician, judge, sacrificer, 
adorer, prophet, in one ; he buries the dead, builds tombs and temples 
—in a word, he isin Hermes, and by Hermes; he comes from 
Hermes, and returns to Hermes ; he is the Living Word. 

To understand this, it will be necessary to keep in view the doc- 
trine of emanation, which runs through the whole of the Eastern 
mythologies ; where the divinities radiate from a common centre, 
like the beams of light streaming from the sun ; but still, however 
low they descend, connected with, and — an integral part of, 
the parent body. Thus Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris, was at 
once Egypt, the Dog-star, the whole world, all nature, the Supreme 
Being. M. Guigniaud, the able commentator on Creuzer, pursues 
the ideas of the latter with great felicity, like Brahma of India, who 
wrote the Vedas before the creation, the first Thoth (Hermes) 
was anterior to the human race, to spirits, to all things. He only 
among the immortals, comprised the essence of the Demiurge (the 
Creator) ; soul of soul, intelligence of intelligence, sacred principle 
of universal reason, he saw every thing, and comprehended every 
thing. What he had comprehended he was able to communicate 
and demonstrate; whatever he saw he wrote; and what he had 
written he concealed, exciting with a broken sentence the whole 
world to seek after the mysterious revelation. M. Champollion 
identifies this omniscient being with the god whom Jamblicus ( De 
Myst. viii. 3) calls Eicton, superior intelligence emanated from the 
first intelligence, and who could only be worthily adored by silence, 
an idea which is probably correct, as Cicero tells us (De Nat. 
Deorum, iii. 22) that the Revastions were forbidden to pronounce 
the name of Hermes. M. Champollion adds, that Hermes does not 
appear to have been the object of a direct worship, as on the 
monuments he is never seen receiving either offerings or prayers ; 
another striking relation, as M. Guigniaud observes, between this 
god and the Hindoo Brahma, which it shall be our task on some 
future occasion to point out and illustrate. In a citation from the 
historian Mnaseas, there are preserved the names of four gods of 
the Lemnian mysteries, one of which is said by that ancient author 
to be Hermes. The first is Ceres, the second Pluto, the third 
Proserpine, and the fourth Hermes. We shall not trouble the 
reader either with the names, which it must be confessed are bar- 
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barous enough, or with the etymological arguments of Blackwell 
on the subject, ( Letters concerning Mythology, p. 279—281) ; butit 
may be proper to remark, that that acute and elegant writer inter- 
prets them to mean “‘ the powers and produce of fine impregnating 
mother-earth in the mysterious work of vegetation.” 

How far this deity, Thoth or Hermes, corresponds with the 
Hermes and Mercurius of the Greeks and Romans, we leave the 
reader to judge! The fact seems to be, that when Herodotus tra- 
velled into Egypt, impressed with the higher antiquity of that 
kingdom, he no sooner discovered certain resemblances between 
the gods of the country and his own, than he exclaimed, “ Here 
is the universal Pantheon—here is the birth-place of the deities of 
Greece!’ And in the same manner, when Cesar went into Britain, 
observing some analogy between the statues and worship of Teu- 
tates, and those of Hermes, he exclaimed, ‘“ Here is our own 
Mercury ! If there be any truth, however, in our preceding account 
of the early religion and idolatries of the world, their resemblances 
must in both quarters have been incidental to the common origin 
of the mythologies, although we do not deny, that from the early 
intercourse between Greece and Egypt, there might have arisen 
some intermixture of ideas previous to the visit of Herodotus. We 
are now to examine the pretensions of the god of the Celtic barba- 
rians to an identity with the sublime Thoth of the Egyptians. 

Mr. Bowles’s position is stated in this manner. 

‘ In a direct line towards Stonehenge, the wild ambages of the Downs 
terminate in a more lofty elevation, looking down as it were on the sacred 
scene to the north, and over a fine vale on the south, carrying the sight 
to another range of Downs, on which frowns in its vastness, comparatively 
uninjured, the rival temple of Stonehenge. 

‘ This hill, over which the mighty rampart I have spoken of, strides, is 
called “* Tan-hill,” which has been supposed a corruption of St. Anne. 
Here, remote from dwellings, has been established, time out of mind, a 
fair. This highest projection of the Downs is, in a direct line, distant 
from Abury about three miles. The ground from the north gradually 
ascends to this elevation, the southern side being sharp and precipitous, 
and looking immediately down on the vale below. 

‘ From its contiguity and apparent connection with Abury, I have 
considered this Fair as the remains of the assembly resorting to the “ locus 
consecratus” of the Zeve Boovratog of the Celts. 

‘ The name of the Celtic God of Thunder, it is well known, is Taranis 
or Tanarus. In Lucan it is Taranis, but an inscription on an altar found 
in Cheshire has the remarkable words, “ p. 0. M. TANARO,” “ to the 
great Jupiter Tanarus.” This stone remains a singular corroboration of 
the veracity of Lucan in his names of the Celtic gods.* The name, either 
Taranis or Tanarus, signifies the same deity, for Taran is Celtic for thun- 
der, and Tan for fire, to which name originally the lightning might have 
given rise; and from hence was derived the name of the sacred fire called 





* ‘And of Cesar also, who enumerates Jupiter.’ 
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the Bel-tan or Baal-tine, flaming on such heights, and answering each 
other from hill to bill through all the consecrated precincts of the Druids. 
So that, if called Taranis, it is from thunder, as Tanarus is from lightning, 
or fire. 

‘In obvious connection with these facts I have supposed the original 
name of the hill to be derived from the Celtic deity Tanarus—Tan-hill— 
not a corruption from St. Anne, there being no ecclesiastical structure on 
the spot, or tradition of any. In connection also with this idea I have 
considered the great temple at the foot of this hill, and the vast artificial 
mound in front of the temple, to be the mound and temple of Mercurius 
(the Teutates of Lucan) the great god of the Celts, and the messenger, in 
Grecian * mythology, of the Thunderer.'"—pp. 14— 15. 


His proof from Cesar is as follows : 


‘ When Cesar, on inquiring the nature of the worship of the Druids in 
Britain, understood that there were, in a neighbouring part of the island, 
vast stones connected with peculiar religious rites, he would naturally 
have said, “ En! et hic noster Mercurius,” “ This is our Mercury ;” for 
in Greece, and in his own country, stones were sacred to Mercury; and 
where there were tumuli, and a loftier mound, in particular, he would be 
still more impressed that Mercury was the chief god of the Britons, when 
he recollected that such kinds of mounds, sacred to this god, were found 
also in Greece, called Ermaia, Mercuriales Acervi, whence Livy’s ‘* Mer- 
curii tumulus.” 

‘From having heard of these sacred stones we may presumg,he says, 
‘¢ maximé colunt Mercurium ;” and further, hearing, as he m aye done 
with a mind anxious for information, of the stones on various mounds,t 
&c. in this country, he would naturally add, “ cujus sunt plurima 
simulacra,” ‘ of this god there are many images.” That the two largest 
of these stone temples in the whole kingdom, at no great distance from the 
scene of his conflict, should not, upon inquiry, have come to his know- 
ledge, is most improbable; but it is enough for me that it is far more 
probable that he should have heard of them than that he should not, and 
hearing of these monuments he would naturally say that the chief god of 
the Britons was Mercury. When he immediately adds the remarkable 
words, having spoken of Mercury as the chief object of worship, that “ post 
hunc” they worshipped Apollinem, he would be led to the expression 
“‘ post hunc,” if he found that the greatest and most ancient temple at 
Abury was sacred to Mercury or Teutates, and that a “‘ vast round temple” 
was dedicated to Apollo; and [ confess it does appear to me most analo- 
gous to reason, that he should have used those expressions on hearing —as 
it seems almost impossible he should not have heard when the worship of 
the inhabitants was the first object of inquiry—of such temples as those of 
Abury and Stonehenge. | 

* *See Diodorus Siculus, for the tradition of the early connection of 
Greece with the Hyperboreans. 

+ ‘ There is a tumulus near Wells with the stone still remaining. Many 
hills, particularly a lofty one near Stourhead, have the singular name of 
Kitchen. I am indebted to Mr. Miles for the suggestion that Kitchen is 
Kist-vaen. Most of the hills on the sea-coast, and through Dorsetshire, 
are still pronounced Teuts by the common people.’ 

VOL. XI. IN 
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‘ Thus, then, we may account for the three remarkable expressions of 
Ceesar, ‘‘ Mercurium maximé colunt ;” ‘ cvjus sunt plurima simulacra;’ 
** post hunc colunt Apollinem;” and, comparing the monuments as they 
now exist, we see the greater propriety for Ceesar’s enumeration of the 
deities in this very order. At all events he must have had some grounds 
for his assertion ; and there cannot, I think, be conceived a more probable 
reason than that he actually was so induced to speak from some account 
he heard of the vast saat: hy one of which remains to this day almost 
entire, and the other broken, dissipated, yet magnificent in its fragments. 

‘Upon the basis of Cesar’s remarks I have raised the almost conse- 
quential conclusions, as they appear to me, that, as Mercury was the 
greatest popular god, Abury was the most august temple sacred to him, 
and that Silbury-hill—the mound, such as Livy called Mercurii Tumulus, 
was part of that temple."*—pp. 19—21. 


The stones, therefore, are the only witnesses for Teutates ; and if 
their testimony be triumphant, it must prove that there is a Thoth 
in every barbarous nation, who is, eventually, sculptured into a 
Mercury by the chisel of taste. ‘‘ Ccepit idolatria,” says Marsham, 
(Canon Chromers, p. 57,) at impolitis columnis, rudibusque lapi- 
dibus; et simulacra deorum, gud informiora, ed vetustiora hab- 
enda sunt. Pausanius, (|. 9, p. 577,) informs us that there was 
a temple of Hercules at Hyetto, in Beeotia, where the image was 
a rude unsculptured stone; in page 581, that of the Thespian 
Cupid was of the same description; and in p. 600, he gives the 
same account of the image in the ancient temple at Orchomenios., 
Juno of the Argives, the Apollo of Delphi, and the Theban 
Bacchus, were all represented in this manner. (Strom. 1. 1, 
P- 348); and the whole of the Greeks together, as we are assured 

y Pausanius, (1.7, p. 441) erected at first no other images of 
the gods. The Phenicians, the Megareans, and the ancient 
Arabs, were not farther advanced in religious taste; and, we ma 
add, that it is not a statue which the Jews are prohibited to 
erect, but rather what the Greeks called ETHAH (cippus, titulus) 
a pillar, or column, or stone set on end, as a monument, such 
as that which Jacob erected between him and Laban. The 
Egyptians themselves, used, at one time, the same simulacra; but 
even after the national taste had advanced beyond this its earliest 
era, the statues of Hermes retained their original form. Indeed, 
if we may believe Jablonski, (Panth. p. 180, and Voc. p. 91), the 

_very name of Thoth, means ‘a column.” On this subject, how- 
ever, M. Champollion is undecided; and some other writers give 
the name an astronomical signification. 

Another error, into which Mr. Bowles has fallen, is that of 
partly founding his theory on the coincidence of the dog occur- 
ring in the Bardic mythology, and the dog-star being identified 





* «It stands in the middle, and in a direct line with the two extremities 
ef the stone-temple, which are in the form of a serpent.’ 
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with Thoth. This mistake is the less reprehensible as Creuzer 
himself has fallen into it; but let Mr. Bowles consult the ancient 
authors who have written on the subject,—(for instance, Apoll. 
Hier. 3; Plutarch de Iside, p. 359), and he will find that Isis is 
the dog-star, and not Thoth. In «n inscription, quoted by 
Diodorus Siculus, Isis is found saying, “I am she who rises in 
the dog-star,”—but it would be idle to adduce farther evidence 
on this head. Another symbol, to which our author attaches 
much weight, is the figure of a serpent. The serpent, however, is 
not at all peculiar either to Egypt or to Hermes. In Hindostan 
and other countries, as well as Egypt, it was the symbol of im- 
mortality; and even in Egypt itself, it is not peculiar to Hermes. 
The serpent is formed in the orgies of Bacchus; and it is sacred 
to Jupiter Sabagius, to Sol, Ceres, Proserpine, Hecate, Esculapius, 
and Heroes. (Artimador. Onir. \. 2, c. 13). 

But, to abandon controversy, and come now to the more plea- 
sant part of our vocation; let us quote the fifth chapter of the 
book as a piece of very agreeable reading : 


‘The reader who has attentively read and reflected on what has been 
brought together, as well as on the whole of the preceding remarks, may 
probably my: ‘we can easily trace the general connection of Egypt and 
Greece, and perceive how the beautiful forms of the mythology of Greece, 
as displayed in the ancient Etruscan vases, grew out of the dark and 
solemn superstitions of Egypt, and also the connection between the secret 
mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis and the hieroglyphics under which the 
Egyptian priests, in the darkness of their gigantic temples, veiled their 
mysterious doctrines of an eternal infinite God and the immortality of the 
soul: we can trace in what manner this doctrine passed into Greece, and 
pervaded distant countries ; but what analogy is there, or what distant re- 
semblance can be found in other points between the Celts, their buildings, 
their burial places, and those of the Egyptians?” None! my object only 
has been to show in what manner the reverence for one name, the revealer 
of the one great God, the object of Celtic and Druidical worship origi- 
nated; that the sacred stones, consecrated to Druidical worship, grew 
out of the aboriginal obeliscal stone, sacred to the great archetype of Mer- 
cury in Egypt, connected with the doctrines which he derived from sacred 
tradition. He might be supposed the most active human means of 
delivering to the survivors of the world in the earliest ages after the deluge, 
this sacred tradition, being, in his human character, Thoth, the Gran Dson 
of Ham. 

‘The nature and character, and origin of the whole complex ma- 
chinery of Druidical worship is a very different thing, and requires a 
separate consideration, but their secret worship of one great god is un- 
doubted, and equally undoubted is the fact, that they taught the 1wmor- 
TALITY OF MAN. From whence those doctrines were derived I have 
endeavoured to trace. 

‘ As I trace to the sacred stone of the Thrice-great Hermes of Egypt 
the sacred Druidical stones, so also to Egypt it seems to me we may trace 

& 
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the songs of the Celtic bards, and the very form, as exhibited to this day 
in Wales, of the original Celtic harp.* 

‘Such as the harp is represented in the caves of Thebes, such a harp 
universal tradition gives to the Celts, and to these only of all nations; + 
such it now appears, and has appeared for centuries among the mountains 
of Wales and Ireland, where the descendants of the Druidical bards waked 
their mournful minstrelsy, 

‘ On many a hoary precipice 
That shades lerne’s dark abyss, 
On many « sunless solitude 
Of Radnor’s inmost mountains rude. 


‘Iam persuaded that this instrument never could have received any 
thing like its perfection of form, this form associated with the ideas of 
Druidical solemnities as we universally find it, without an origin far re- 
mote, and from one common source. ‘This idea is, as far as I know, en- 
tirely new, but it is interesting. I trace the origin of the harp of the 
Druidical bards to the same source as the great Teut, and the reader has 
only to compare the forms copied from the ancient caverns of Thebes by 
Denon and Bruce. ‘This circumstance will be found more remarkable 
when it is considered that, with all the refinements of Greece and her 
beautiful forms, and their nine muses each personified, and Apollo himself 
at their head, no such instrument is found, none of the kind—none so 
complete, in form and character, as the Egyptian and Celtic harp. Of 
the music of this harp we have specimens to this day; for who can close 
his ears to the melodious but melancholy tones of the harp of Ossian ? 

‘] by no means venture to say that the poems of Ossian are original, 
but that much is original I am convinced; for I do not believe that any 
Macpherson could originate such a series of consistent objects combined 
with such peculiar and affecting imagery, any more than I think the naked 
islanders of Britain could originate the discipline of the Druids. 

‘I think I can see the beginnings and endings of many clumsy inter- 
weavings, which have injured the character and impeached the truth of 
those fragments. But that much is truly Celtic I believe, and I do not 
fear to say, in youth and age, and I have a far greater poet and scholar 
(Gray), on my side, that to me, with those abatements, these poems are 
most affecting. The sweet tone of melancholy interest which occasionally 
pervades them, far from its being contrary to the Celtic character, and 
brought as a proof of imposture, might readily be accounted for from the 
traditional recollections of the Druids’ dispersion, scattered, and far from 
the first sacred scenes of their ancestorial residence. 

‘A tale of the times of old: the deeds of days of other years. The 
murmur of thy streams, oh Lora, brings back the memory of the past. 

+ ‘Plutarch informs us that, according to the Celts, the souls of the 
mighty, on leaving the body, rode on the winds and tempests. What an 








* As also the songs of the scalds, the Teutones, or worshippers of Teut, 
in the north, before they also were scattered by the invaders from the shores 
of the Euxine. 

+ The Pheenician harps, probably like those of Egypt, are spoken of in 
Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. ‘* The sound of the harp shall be no more heard.” 
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unexpected corroboration of the souls of the heroes on the clouds in 
Ossian ? 

‘ “ Dost thou not behold a rock with its head of heath? there the flower 
of the mountain grows, the thistle is there alone. Two stones, half sunk 
in the ground, show their heads of moss. The deer of the mountain avoids 
the place, for he beholds the grey ghost that guards it, for the mMicury 
lie in the narrow place of the rock.” —Cartuon. 


Mr. Bowles has very judiciously quoted, as he observes, the 
above passage without Macphersonisms. After remarking that 
though Tacitus, in his treatise on Germany, has not been so 
accurate as Cesar in marking the distinction between the Celts 
and Germans, he has not only made use of the term Tuitos, but 
in speaking of the songs, applies to them the appellation, Barditus. 
But we proceed with his very interesting observations. 


‘The Celtic bard and the Celtic harp, according to these ideas, never 
were and never could be the offspring of the uninstructed and rude 
aboriginal inhabitants of this island. The Phoenicians from Tyre, and 
subsequently from Carthage or Cadiz, as they were the first visitors were 
the great instructors in Druidical discipline and solemnities, making these 
rites the more impressive from a mixture of oriental pomp, oa the imagi- 
nation and hearts of those who flocked round “the strangers of the 
distant land.” And the harp of the bards was the harp, struck in a 
strange land, such as it appears in the caverns of Thebes; as to Thebes 
we have referred the origin of the doctrine of the Druids. 

‘The singular circumstance of an arrow with the flint head found in 
the grave of a Celtic chieftain, with a brass instrument of elaborate work- 
manship, shows, more than a thousand volumes on the subject, the desti- 
tution of knowledge and art in the native, and his regard for the strangers 
in the distant land, when he had this precious record of théir friendship 
buried with him ; and it shows no less the civilization of the stranger ; for 
I hold it to be utterly incredible that the instrument of brass could be 
manufactured by him who had not knowledge to discover or skill to form 
his arrow’s point out of other materials than a flint of the Downs. 

‘ This singular discovery was made, during a thunder storm, near Wood- 
yeat’s Inn, in Dorsetshire, on the Downs, close to the Roman road, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the vast woody tract of Cranborne Chase. 

* But in speaking of the Celtic harp, let me revert again to that most 
extraordinary passage in Diodorus, respecting the “ round temple of 
Apollo,” in an island, not less than Sicily, “ among the hyperboreans,” 
opposite “‘ Celtica (the country of the Gauls).” 

‘In this island there is a magnificent grove.” Teuevos, according 
to its aboriginal sense, means what is set apart as sacred, generally the 
wooded precincts, as wood was round ancient temples, which is exactly 
the case here ; for Clarendon forest is not distant more than a few miles. 

* Diodorus adds, there is ‘‘a remarkable temple of a round form.” 

* How could a Grecian have more appropriately described Stonehenge, 
to whom it must have appeared so ‘“ remarkable,” as differing from every 
temple with which he was acquainted. He adds, 

‘** There is also a city sacred to the same god.” 

‘We have found the. Hyperborean “ istanp,”—the “ remarkable 
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ROUND TEMPLE to Apollo” in that island—the sacred precincts,—but 
where is the city of the “ narrers” of Apollo, without which the simili- 
tude would be incomplete? Now what is the very name of Salisbury ? 
Solis-bury, as we have before observed. So a round hill near Bath (Aqua 
Solis) is still called “* Lirrine Satissury.” On this hill of the harpers 
of Apollo, the first church, as usual, rose where stood some altar or sacred 
structure to this god. 

‘ And what does Diodorus say further? ‘* Most of the inhabitants were 
harpers, who continually play upon their harp in the temple, and sing 
hymns to the god.” 

« Here is the grove, the forest, the sacred city, the very name of that 
City preserved, and the bards. 

‘Thus when we come into contact with the bards and the very Celtic 
harp, probably such as it is now in Wales, so different from the Grecian 
testudo, and having its exact counterpart, and the very dress of the old 
Celtic bard, where? in the caverns of ‘Thebes, the sacred country of the 
aboriginal Mercury, from whence, with other knowledge, the Celtic harp. 

‘ Let us then turn to ‘the city” near the ‘“‘ round temple and wood 
precincts.” * This is a city sacred to the same god. What god? The 
Sun! The temple, the city, and grove of Apollo are thus connected. 

‘ Now, without any reference to the opinion I am about to give for the 
first time, I have stated that Sul, Sil, Sal, are derived from the sun. Hence 
many hills through the kingdom are to this day called, without any city, 
Salisbury: Sulisbury ab origine, undeSolisbury, unde Solsbury. I have 
before stated the derivation without an idea of the singular explanation, 
which has been or can be given of this passage, and which, pets de nn the 
connection with Stonehenge, makes the application more singular and 
conclusive. I must beg to say, at the same time, that I never admit bare 
etymology, as conclusive unless corroborated with other circumstances, but 
I think altogether this derivation will appear satisfactory.’—pp. 66—73. 


Mr. Bowles answers, in respect to the names Sorbiodunum and 
Sarisburiensis, that Salisbury was the first name, because standin 
on a flat space, and rearing its head suddenly amid the clouds, 
this strange eminence was most likely to attract the harpers.—In 
addition to which, he observes, that the first Christian temples 
were generally built on the sites of the Pagan ones. 


‘ But whence are the names Sarisburiensis, Sarum, derived? This city 
was first called from the Celtic Sui; then Solisbury from the original 
name; then urbs Cesaris, or urbs Ceesarum; and whatis Saris, or Sarum, 
but from Ceesaris, Ceesarum, Saris and Sarum being the termination of 
Cesar. Sorbiodunum may be composed of Orbis and Dunum. This is 
conjecture, but here is “rue city OF THE suUN, the woody and hallowed 
ground, the RounpD temple, and the sacred HILL AND CITY OF THE 
BarDs! The whole of this most marvellously agrees with Hecateus, who 


lived almost five hundred years before the Christian era, and from whom 
Diodorus gives the description.+ 





' A Tenevog is derived from Teu»w, to cut off, or set apart.’ 
+ ‘Since this was printed, | have met with an ingenious and unex- 
pected corroboration. Diodorus in the same passage calls the bards of 
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‘ As to the peculiar form of the Celtic harp, and its counterpart in 
the em of Thebes, we have nothing of the kind in any part of the 
wor 

* The common Grecian harp had siz strings. The harp of ten strings 
is spoken of in the Psalms as if such a compass was most extraordinary ; 
but one of the Egyptian harps in the caverns of Thebes has thirteen, the 
other eighteen strings. I have now to remark that the division of the 
monochord into its common intervals is a work of refinement. 

‘ The reader, who perhaps knows the common scale by rote, will think 
there is nothing extraordinary in eight consecutive notes. Yes, there is, 
Where is the difficulty? it is this: as the eight notes are now univer- 
sally given, in what is called the diatonic scale, he will find the fourth a 


oO 
half tone; 1. 2. 3. 4. 5.6.7. 8.; the 7th isa half note from the 8th, 
and the 4th half note from the 3rd. 

‘ Now, all rude nations are puzzled when they come to the 4th and 
7th tones; and indeed the reason is obvious, for the 4th and 7th cannot 
be made on the trumpet; the fourth note as blown on a trumpet, will 
consist of a whole tone, thatis, be too sharp for the scale, and the 
scale so divided would bring it into execrable discord. 

‘ The oldest Scotch tunes, such as ‘‘ Tweed-side” as first composed, 
(and it is a peculiarity of these Scotch tunes, which are really so,) omit 
the 4th and 7th generally, and hence the well known idea that the 
black notes of a piano of themselves produce a kind of Scotch tune. 

‘I was never so sensible of this circumstance, which perhaps it will 
require a musical reader to understand, as on examining a vast number 
of instruments, at the Duke of Somerset’s, which were brought from 
Java by the late lamented Sir Thomas Raffles. These were sets of 
cylinders of some resonant metal, struck with two pieces of wood, in 
the form of our common staccado, only much larger. I examined ten 
or fifteen sets, I believe, and found in every one of them, without a 
single exception, that the fourth note and the seventh were entirely 
omitted. 

‘ As the doctrines of Plato were the echoes of the great knowledge of 
the Egyptians, so only does the Celtic harp, as it were, give the echo of 
the knowledge of the music in Egypt. 1 adduce the fact as showing 
how comparatively greater the knowledge of music was in Egypt, when 
such a harp as now in use was found exactly represented on the walls 
of the tombs of the most ancient kings, and in the most ancient city of 
the world. When Bruce first gave this representation it was considered 
as the romance of a lying traveller. Denon has established the veracity 
of Bruce. There are two harps in the caverns of Thebes. One has 
thirteen strings, the other eighteen; the first being the octave with the 
third above; and the other, the octave, a sixth above, The scale of 





the city Saronipes, from whence the writer of “ Conjectures on Stone- 
henge,” derives Sarum from Saron, the city of the sun, or a hill. As 
to Cesaris and Cesarum, Saris and Sarum being the terminations, the 
case is most common. Emerita in Spain is called, hodie, Merida ; Ceesar- 
Augusta, Sarragosta!’ 
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Pythagoras is evidently taken from this model exactly, at the doctrines 
of Plato echoed the sublime knowledge of Thoth.*’—pp. 73—76. 


_ The only observation we think it necessary to make on the above, 
regards the passage which treats of a flint-headed arrow bein 
found in the grave of a Celtic chieftain. We would suggest that 
a Celt who (according to Mr. Bowles) extracted tin from the bowels 
of the earth, and exchanged it with the Phenicians for brass instru- 
ments, would not be likely to content himself with ‘a flint of the 
Downs” for his arrow’s head. 

- We shall endeavour to relieve the heaviness of this article by 
quoting the following verses, written on the occasion of the barrow 
being opened, in which the above-mentioned relics were found : 


‘THE CELTIC WARRIOR’S GRAVE. 

‘+ Let me, let me sleep again!” 
Thus, methought, in feeble strain, 
Plain’d from its disturbed bed, 
The spirit of the mighty dead : 
‘* O’er my mouldered ashes cold 
Many a century slow hath roll’d, 
Many a race hath disappear'd 
Since my giant form I rear’d, 
Since my flinted arrow flew, 
Since my battle-horn I blew, 
Since my brazen dagger’s pride 
Glitter’d on my warlike side, 
Which transported o’er the wave, 
Kings of distant ocean gave. 
Ne’er hath glar’d the eye of day 
My death-bed secrets to betray, 
Since, with mutter’d Celtic rhyme, 
The white-haired Druid bard sublime, 
Mid the stillness of the night, 
Wak’d the sad and solemn rite,— 


The rite of death, when, where I sleep, 
Rose the monumental heap. 








* «Mr. Macculloch has corroborated my opinion respecting the old 
Scotch tunes. Scotch tunes in general are like Epsom butter, made at 
Brentford. One of the most affecting and beautiful, under the femme 


name of Auld Robin Gray, with words most singularly and happily 
adapted to music, was composed by Mr. Leeves, late rector of Wrington 
in Somersetshire. I could never get a Scotchman to believe this. The 
reason why the words of Robin Gray are so well adapted to music, are, 
that they contain not a single epithet except “‘ auld.” Epithets, generally 
painting to the eye, destroy the sentiment of the melody addressed to the 
ear. It is singular how little this is regarded, particularly by those, with 
one’masterly exception, (Thomas Moore,) who write songs .“‘ expressly” 
Sor music!’ 
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Passing near the hallow’d ground,* 
The Roman gaz’d upon the mound, 
And murmur’d with a secret sigh, 


‘There in the dust the mighty lie!’ 

Ev’n while his heart with conquest glow’d, 
While the high-rais’d flinty road 

Echoed to the prancing hoof, 

And golden eagles flam'd aloof, 

And flashing to the orient light 

His banner’d legions glitter’d bright, 

The victor of the world confess'd 

A dark awe shivering at his breast. 

Shall the sons of distant days 

Unpunish’d on my relics gaze ? 

Hark ! Hesvus rushes from on high, 

Loud war-sounds hurtle in the sky ; 

Mid darkness and descending rain, 

Hark ! hollow thunders rock amain! 

See! Tarawnts descends to save 

His hero’s violated grave, 

And shakes, beneath the lightning’s glare, 
The sulphur from his blazing hair ! 

While stern Teurates darkly shrouds, 
On the lone rock, his head jn clouds. 
Hence! yet, though my grave ye spoil, 
Dark oblivion mocks your toil : 

Deep the clouds of ages roll— 

History drops her mould’ring scroll— 
And never shall reveal the name 

Of um who scorns her transient fame.” ’—pp. 120, 121. 


The Pheenicians, however, could not have traded, as our author 
asserts they did, with the inhabitants of Britain, for tin, or any 
other metal of the sort, till the latter were acquainted with the art of 
mining, and possessed the tools necessary for such a purpose. 

With regard to the etymology of the word, the sound of which 
seems to have misled Mr. Bowles throughout, we would trace it at 
once to ToT, fire. The temple, therefore, of the god who was Ro- 
manized into Teutates, as well as that at Stonehenge, was the 
temple of Apollo,—not the deity of the eastern mythologies, but, 
in plain English, the sun, the object of worship, in a barbarous state 
of society, to every race of mankind. 








**The Roman road deviates from its right line, as in respect to the 
dead.’ 
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Art. XI. Londiniana, or Reminiscences of the British Metropolis ; 
including Characteristics, Antiquarian, Topographical, Descriptive, 
and Literary. By Edward Wedlake Brayley, F S.A. M.R.S.L.., &c. &c. 
4 vols. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 


Tue changes which London has undergone during the last ten cen- 
turies form an amusing subject for reflection. National manners are 
so easily modified by circumstances of any kind, that it is not im- 

robable custom itself is affected by the alterations which take place 
in the external appearances of cities. If this be indeed the case, 
the office of the topographical antiquary is to be regarded with two- 
fold respect, and the discoveries he makes among the half obliter- 
ated traces of former generations as so many aids to a knowledge 
of their distinct and proper character. The inquisitive curiosity 
with which the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum have been ex- 

lored, is a strong evidence of the general feeling on this subject. 
one object which recals any image of their inhabitants is more 
valued by the traveller, than a manuscript of the most antient 
author. Itis contemplated as a part of the real active scene of life, 
which by its presence destroys something of the distance between 
us and our forerunners, and leaves less for fancy to perform, when 
we would look back into the darkness of the past. But the reve- 
rence with which the relics of former times are observed, is princi- 
pally confined to objects which have been recovered from cities, 
either no longer in existence, or fast crumbling away into the sand 
of the desert. The feeling is seldom extended, except in a very 
feeble degree, to the spots on which our own houses are built, to 
the remains of things which have only plain, stern time to hallow 
them, or to ruins, which, being cleared away, leave room for some 
temple dedicated to present comfort or ambition. 

To us, however, who are willing tolook at things in any way that 
can make them appear most thought-awakening—most adapted to 
call any deep-working sympathy out of its sleeping place—the near 
and familiar objects around us, whose antiquity is only marked, 
perhaps, by their more sombre appearance, are almost as worthy of 
observation as a volcano-buried city. They speak to us plainly 
of what has been, and of the changes which are made by time te 
alternate with the fixed laws of the universe and humanity. 
An old city, like London, is full from one corner to the other of 
sights on which antiquity has written its legends, and described its 
moral emblems with the finger of a philosopher, We are continually 
treading upon the site of some dwelling which a patriot, or a poet, 
consecrated, by spending in it his years of holy retirement or endu- 
rance ; the roof of an hospital or alms-house every now and then 
meets the eye, reminding us of the religious charity of men who 
sought no other monument to make themselves remembered, but 
the good deeds of love. Then, there are the proud but citizen-like 
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halls of antient trade, at the very sight of which we conjure up the 
pompous and glittering processions, when the setting of the city- 
watch, and the Lord Mayor's day, were things of which merry 
London was not ashamed ; there are also to be met with here and 
there, an antient house or two, as we pass which we are inclined to 
forget that time improves as well as changes, and think that people 
can never be so happy as when they possess homesteads that have a 
sort of impenetrability to light, noise, and troublesome intruders ; 
and besides these, there are streets through which we may walk 
from day to night, the very names of which call into our minds, 
romance-like passages of histery; or the noble thoughts of old 
romancers. 

The alterations which have successively removed first one, and 
then another of the objects which belonged to London in the olden 
time, have been accompanied by a corresponding change in popular 
manners. With the picturesqueness, the strong, massive, shadow- 
making forms of the antient buildings, have passed away the mirth- 
loving and domestic spirit of their inhabitants. In proportion es 
trade and commerce have learnt to despise their splendid shows and 

rocessions, they have become less national, less truly English, and 
_ yielded themselves to cold calculation for their deity, instead 
of St. George and Bishop Blaise, and other such like noble-hearted 
patrons. But it would occupy more space and time than we can 
spare, to enter into a dissertation on this subject, and we must leave 
it to the consideration of some learned antiquary to trace the pa- 
rallel changes which have taken place in the solid forms of the sub- 
stantial city, and the volatile spirits of its inhabitants. 

Like most mighty cities as well as families, London traces its 
proud origin to times, under the shadow of which it is very difficult 
to discover the truth. According to tradition, it was founded 1008 
years before Christ, and by no less a a than Brute, a descen- 
dant of Eneas. This record of its early beginning was credited so 
lately as the reign of Henry the Sixth, but it was not followed up 
by any connected history, and no account is given of its condition 
from the period above-mentioned to the times which immediately 
preceded the invasion of Cesar. From what is said of its state in 
that age by the old chroniclers, it has been concluded that it was 
certainly founded by the native British, which opinion is supported 
by Pennant, and other eminent antiquarians. A great deal of 
learning has been expended in endeavouring to determine the site 
on which it was originally built, but the datas appear to be too few 
to determine the question. The same also may be said with regard 
to the derivation of its name. By some writers it is supposed to be 
compounded of the two British words, Liong, a ship, and Din, a 
town ; by others it is derived from Llyn-din, Llyn meaning a lake. 
There is nothing improbable in either of these etymological guesses, 
the latter, however, considering how generally the names of places 
in England are derived from their particular situations, appear to 
be the better founded supposition. 
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The description which is given of London by Tacitus, the ear- 
liest of the classical historians who mentions it, represents it as a 
place of considerable consequence, terming it the great market of 
trade and commerce, and also the chief residence of merchants. 
He also describes it at a later period as being celebrated for the 
vast number of merchants by whom it was frequented, for its ex- 
tensive commerce, and the abundance of the supplies which it was 
able to pour forth. Its wealth and importance must, indeed, have 
increased in a very rapid manner, for, in the year 359, it is said that 
eight hundred vessels were employed in the exportation and general 
trade of corn. Itis not decided at what period the walls were first 
built, but their erection is uniformily attributed to the skill and 

olicy of the Romans. The foundation of these walls was examined 

y Dr. Woodward in the year 1707, and it is reported by him to 
have been about eight feet below the present surface, and to have 
been composed, to aconsiderable degree, of what is called rag stone, 
with the Roman tiles called ses-quipedales interspersed at the dis- 
tance of two feet. The hardness of the mortar, to which the 
durability of Roman remains is generally attributed, was so great, 
that it was broken with equal difficulty as the stone itself. The 
part of the wall which was examined by our antiquary lay in Ca- 
momile-street, near the site of Bishop’s-gate, where he also dis- 
covered several antiquities which indicated the former residence of 
the first conquerors of the Britons. One of the most curious re- 
mains, however, of this kind, is the famous London stone, or Roman 
milliaris. The following account is given of this interesting piece 
of antiquity in the present work : 


‘ London Stone, the Zupis Milliaris of the Romans, is a well known 
remnant of antiquity, standing against the south wall of St. Swithin’s 
church, in Cannon-street, which connects with Watling-street, and was 
formerly a part of it. Though now reduced to a mere fragment, this is 
still an object of considerable interest with those who associate the recol- 
lection of past events and distant ages with existing monuments. In former 
times, this venerable remain was regarded with a sort of superstitious zeal, 
and, like the Palladium of Troy, the fate and safety of the city was 
imagined to be dependent on its preservation. Some small portion of its 
decay may be ascribed to the effects of time, but the chief mischief must 
have been committed by the hands of man. 

* Stowe’s description of London Stone is as follows: speaking of Wal- 
brook, he says, ‘ On the south side of this high street, neere unto the 
channell, is pitched upright a great stone, called London Stone, fixed in 
the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so stronglie 
set, that if cartes do runne against it through negligence, the wheeles be 
broken, and the stone itselfe unshaken. ‘The cause why this stone was 
there set, the verie time when, or other memory thereof, is there none; but 
that the same hath long continued there, is manifest, namely since, or 
rather before, the time of the conquest. For in the end of a fayre written 
Gospell booke, given to Christes Church in Canterburie, by Ethelstane, 
King of the West Saxons, I find noted of lands or rents in London, 
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belonging to the said church, whereof one parcel is described to lye near 
unto London Stone. Of later time we read that, in the year of Christ 1135, 
the Ist of King Stephen, a fire which began in the house of one Ailwarde, 
neare unto London stone, consumed all east to Ealdgate (Aldgate) in 
which fire the priorie of the Holy Trinity was burnt, and west to S. Erken- 
wald’s Shrine in St. Paul’s church: and those be the eldest notes that I 
read thereof. 

‘* Some have saide this stone to have beene set as a marke in the 
middle of the cittie within the walles ; but in truth, it standeth farre nearer 
unto the river of Thames than the walls of the city. Some others have 
saide the same to bee set for the tendering and making of paymentes by 
debtors to their creditors at their appointed daies and times, till of later 
time, paymentes were more usual!y made at the font in Pontes Church, 
and nowe most commonly at the Royall Exchange. Some againe have 
imagined the stone to be set up by one John, or Thomas, Londonstone, 
dwelling there against it; but more likely it is, that such men have taken 
the name of the stone, rather than the stone of them, as did John at Noke, 
Thomas at Stile, William at Wall, or at Well, &c.” 

‘ Fabian has been quoted by different historians, namely, Strype, Mait- 
land and Malcolm, as noticing London Stone in the doggerel rhymes which 
he has attached, by way of Prologue, to the second volume of his ‘* Chro- 
nicle”; yet, on referring to the original, it will be evident that London only 
was intended to be described. Rome, Carthage, and Jerusalem, says 
Fabian, have been “ caste downe,” with ‘ many other cytyes,” yet 


“ Thys, so oldely founded, 
Is so surely grounded, 
That no man may confounde yt, 
It is so sure a stone, 
That yt is upon sette, 
For though some have it thrette 
With Manasses, grym, and great, 
Yt hurte had yt none: 
Chryste is the very stone 
That the citie is set upon ; 
Which from all his foon 
Hath ever preserved ‘it. 
By meane of dyvyne servyce, 
That in contynuall wyse 
Is kept in devout guyse 
Within the mure of yt.” 

‘This ancient monument is mentioned by Holinshed, in his account of 
the insurrection of Jack Cade. When that rebellious chieftain of the 
populace, he says, had forced his way into the capital, he struck his sword 
upon London Stone, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now is Mortimer lord of this city ;” 
“as if,” Pennant remarks, ‘‘ that had been a customary way of taking 
possession.” ’-—pp. 17—19. 


Mr. Brayley has, very judiciously and ingeniously, gathered 
together most of the ancient descriptions which are given of Lon- 
don, and has remarked, as a very extraordinary fact, that the 
Doomsday Book has wholly omitted any mention of the capital, 
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which, at the time of its compilation, must have been, as we have 
seen, a place of very great importance. The most probable ex- 
planation of this curious circumstance is, that a separate survey 
was made of the city, the record of which has been destroyed, or 
hitherto escaped the researches of antiquaries. The fullest descrip- 
tion which remains of London in pk times, is that by William 
Fitz-Stephen, a monk, of Canterbury, who lived during the reign 
of Henry the First. A translation of his memoir was made by 
Dr. Samuel Pegge, and published in the year 1772. Fitz-Stephen 
was, for the age in which he lived, a man of considerable erudi- 
tion, and obtained, by his character as a scholar, the attention 
and friendship of Thomas 4 Becket. The account he has given 
of London forms the introduction to his life of Becket, which he 
wrote under the title of ‘‘ Vita Sancti Thome, Archiepiscopi et 
Martyris.” He was well accomplished for the work, having been 
present at the barbarous murder of the Archbishop. After a proud 
eulogium on the magnificence of the metropolis, which he places 
among the very first in the world for its commerce, grandeur, the 
excellence of its climate, and the purity of its religion, he proceeds 
to a description of St. Paul’s, the Tower, and some of the suburbs, 
after which he gives the following account of the inhabitants :— 


‘In respect of the inhabitants, the city may be proud of its inmates, 
who are well furnished with arms, and are numerous. In the time of the 
late war, when King Stephen directed a muster, it turned out, of effective 
men, no less than twenty thousand horse, properly accoutred, and sixty 
thousand foot.* The citizens of London, everywhere, and throughout the 
whole kingdom, are esteemed the politest of all others, in their manners, 
their dress, and the elegance and splendour of their tables. Insomuch, 
that whilst the inhabitants of other cities are styled Citizens, they are 
dignified with the name of Barons, and with them an oath is the end of all 
strife. The matrons of the city perfect Sabines.+ 

‘ The three principal churches in London are privileged by grant and an- 
cient usage with schools,{ and they are all very flourishing. Often, indeed, 





* «This large army could not possibly have been formed of the inhabi- 
tants of London exclusively, at that period; but probably the city had 
been chosen for a general rendezvous of King Stephen’s soldiers, as well as 
of the armed retinues of such of the nobility as supported his usurpation. 


t ‘ The Sabine women were eminent for their chastity, industry, and 


ens? in short, as Mr. Pegge has remarked, for ‘ every quality re- 
spectable in good housewives.” 


} ‘ There is a diversity of opinion as to what churches the schools here 
mentioned were attached. According to Strype, they were St. Paul’s, the 
Priory of the Trinity, at Aldgate, and St. Martin-le-Grand. Others sup- 
pose, they were St. Paul’s, the Abbey of Westminster, and St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill. Mr. Pegge, after referring to Dugdale’s “* History of St. Paul’s,” 
p- 9, edit. 1658, in support of his conjecture, says, ‘ it should seem that 
the three schools, intended by our author, were St. Paul’s, Bow, and St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,” as, ‘‘ in King Stephen's time, none were permitted to 
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through the favour and countenance of persons eminent in philosophy, 
more schools are permitted. On festivals, at those churches where the 
feast of the Patron Saint is solemnized, the masters convene their scholars. 
The youth, on that occasion, dispute, some in the demonstrative way, and 
some logically. These produce their enthymemes, and those the more 
perfect syllogisms. Some, the better to shew their parts, are exercised in 
disputation, contending with one another; whilst others are put upon es- 
tablishing some truth, by way of illustration. Some sophists endeavour to 
apply, on feigned topics, a vast heap and flow of words; others, to impose 
upon you with false conclusions. As to the orators, some with their rhetori- 
cal harangues, employ all their powers of persuasion, taking care to observe 
the precepts of art, and to omit nothing apposite to the subject. The 
boys of different schools wrangle with one another in verse, contending 
about the principles of grammar, or the perfect tenses and supines. Others 
there are, who, in epigrams, or other compositions in numbers, use all 
that low ribaldry we read of in the ancients; attacking their schoolmaster, 
but without mentioning names, with the old Fescennine licentiousness, 
and discharging their scoffs and sarcasms against them; touching the 
foibles of their schoolfellows, or perhaps of greater personages, with true 
Socratic wit, or biting them more keenly with a Theonine tooth: the 
audience, fully disposed to laugh, 


‘ with curly nose ingeminate the peals.’ 


‘« The followers of the several trades, the venders of various commodi- 
ties, and the labourers of every kind, are daily to be found in the proper 
and distinct places, according to their employments.* And, moreover, on 
the bank of the river, besides the wine sold in ships and vaults, there is a 
public eating-house or cook-shop.t Here, seasdieg to the season, you 
may find victuals of all kinds, roasted, baked, fried, or boiled. Fish, large 
and small, with coarse viands for the poorer sort, and more delicate ones 
for the rich, such as venison, fowls, and sinall birds. In case a friend 
should arrive at a citizen’s house, much wearied with his journey, and 
chooses not to wait, an hungred as he is, for the buying and cooking of 
meat, 


‘The water's served, the bread’s in baskets brought,’ 


and recourse is immediately had to the bank above mentioned, where 
every thing desirable is instantly procured. No number so great, of 








teach school in the city of London without a license from Henry, [canon 
and] schoolmaster of St. Paul’s, except the schoolmasters of St. Mary- 
Bow, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” This privilege was given to the said 
Henry, by Henry de Blois, the famous Bishop of Winchester, brother to 
the King.—Vide Dugdale, ut sup. 

* «The names of many of our present streets, &c. may still be quoted 
in evidence of Fitz-Stephen’s accuracy, viz., Corn-hill, Bread-street, Fish- 
street-hill, Poultry, Vintry, Milk-street, Honey-lane, Wood-street, Hosier’s- 
lane, Cordwainer’s-street, and many others. 

+ ‘ Leland (“ Collectanea,” vol. ili. p. 421,) gives this plurally, “‘ publice 
coquine,” and Stow calls it, with much propriety, a common Cookery, or 
Cook’s Row: vide London; p. 127, edit. 1618. In the margin is, 
‘“* Cook’s-Row, in Thames-street.” ’ 
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knights or strangers, can either enter the city, at any hour of day or 
night, or leave it, but all may be supplied with provisions ; so that those 
have no occasion to fast too long, nor these to depart the city without 
their dinner. To this place, if they are so disposed, they resort, and there 
they regale themselves, every man according to his abilities. Those who 
have a mind to indulge, ce not hanker after sturgeon, or a Guinea fowl, 
or a Gelinote de Bois ;* for there are delicacies enough to gratify their 
palates. It is a public eating-house, and is both highly convenient and 
useful to the city, and is a clear proof of its civilization. Hence, as we 
read in the Gorgias of Plato, ‘ juxta medicinam esse cocorum officium, 
simulachrum, et adulationem, quartee particule civilitatis.’ ”+—vol. i. 
pp. 60—69. 


But the Reminiscences of Mr. Brayley are not confined. to the 
mere local antiquities of the place, which he has undertaken to 
describe in its ancient state. He has peopled his curious scenes 
with their proper inhabitants—kings, poets, and citizens, march 
before us, in the costume of their age, and by the well-chosen 
incidents recorded of their lives and actions, we are enabled to 
form a striking idea of their characters. There is a richness of 
colouring in all the scenes of early English manners, and the men 
whose figures appear the most prominent on the stage, were 
marked by a certain boidness of feature, or a gentle heartiness of 
demeanour, which modern refinement has concealed under the 
more artificial courtesies of life. It is a pleasure to get back 
into the times when such men flourished. The poet always finds 
it necessary to transport himself to these periods of generous and 
chivalrous sentiment, and there is a morality and truth in their 
spirit which it does one a moral good often. to contemplate, and 
take example from. Old London was great and rich, and filled 
with men proud of their free citizenship, and many a king and 
noble honoured the strength of the royal city, and offered their 
tribute of respect to its greatness and wealth. We might easily 
fill a very ‘latge space with extracts from the numerous entertain- 
ing histories, which have been collected by our author in illustra- 
tion of the earlier history of the metropolis, but we must be 
contented with selecting one or two of those, which are in them- 
selves best adapted to explain the nature of his work. The following 
will show something of the state of popular feeling and manners 
previous to the sixteenth century, at which period many of the 


— 








* «Mons. Dacier interprets une Gelinote de Bois, by the “ Red Game ;”’ 
Strype calls it “the rare Godwit of ldnia.” Strype’s Stow, vol. ii. Ap- 
pendix, p. 13. 

+ ‘This passage, says Mr. Pegg, I have not attempted to translate, as, 
upon comparing it with the author [Platonis Georgias, p. 135, Routh], it 
appears to be maimed and imperfect, and unless some better manuscript 
will assist us, incurable. Strype translates it thus :—** Next to the phy- 


sician’s art is the trade of cooks, the image and flattery of the fourth part 
of acity.”’ 
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old and ger 0 customs of the people began to be lost in thé 
cities and to retire into the small towns and villages, from which, 
in another age or two, they were also destined to be expelled by 
an improving but too cold and unfeeling a spirit. The description 
which is here given of the ceremony practised in the merriest of 
the summer months, is characteristic of the early poetical tem- 
perament of the English people. It is taken from the Anatomie of 
Abuses, by Stubbes, a puritan writer, who too severely judged 
whatever practices contradicted his own ideas of religious severity. 


‘« But their cheefest jewell they bring from thence is their Maie Poole, 
whiche they bring home with greate veneration, as thus. They have 
twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, every oxe havying a sweete nosegay of 
flowers tyed on the tippe of his hcrnes, and these oxen drawe home this 
Maie Poole, which is covered all over with flowers and hearbes, bounde 
rounde aboute with stringes, from the top to the bottome, and sometyme 
painted with variable colours, with twoo or three hundred men, women, 
and children followying it, with greate devotion. And thus beyng reared 
up, with handkerchiefes and flagges streamyng on the toppe, they strawe 
the grounde aboute, binde greene boughes about it, sett up Sommer haules, 
Bowers, and Arbours hard by it: and then they fall to banquet and feast, 
to leape and daunce aboute it, as the Heathen people did at the dedication 
of their Idolles, whereof this is a perfect patterne, or rather the thyng itself.” 

‘Customs are continued for ages after their real origin has been for- 
gotten, or, otherwise, so amalgamated with “ baser matter” that no analysis 
can discover the primary germ. Thus, probably, it has fared with the 
practice of setting up the May Pole, although it may seem to bear rela- 
tionship to one species of the corrupt worship of antiquity, to which an 
allusion only can now be made. In the middle ages, crowned with gay 
wreaths, and decorated with variegated festoons of blooming flowers, it 
was regarded as an emblem of the genial productiveness of Spring, and 
the sports and dances which accompanied the festivity, were the emana- 
tions of gratitude for the blessings of returning vegetation and fruitfulness. 

“* It was the great object,” says the compiler of that useful and amusing, 
but somewhat too garrulous “ Guide to the year,” the ‘‘ Every Day Book,” 
—-** with some of the more rigid among our early reformers, to suppress 
amusements, especially May-Poles; and these “ Idols” of the people were 
got down as zeal grew fierce, and got upas it grew coole, till, after various 
ups and downs, these favourites of the populace were, by the Parliament, 
on the 6th of April, 1644, thus provided against: ‘‘ The lords and com- 
mons do further order and ordain, that all and singular May-poles, that 
are or shall be erected, shall be taken down, and removed by the con- 
stables, boss-holders, tithing-men, petty constables, and churchwardens of 
the parishes, where the same may be, and that no May-pole be h--eafter set 
up, erected, or suffered to be set up, within this kingdom of England, or 
dominion of Wales; the said officers to be fined five shillings weekly till 
the said May-poles be taken down.” 

‘Long previously to this Ordinance, such great interruption had been 
given to the May Games and Sunday diversions of the people, that James 
the First, on returning from Scotland through Lancashire, in 1615, judged 
it requisite to issue a Proclamation, forbidding any interference with the 
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lawful Recreation of his subjects, either in “ Dancing, Archery, Vaulting, 
&c. or in having May Games, Whitson Ales, and Morris Dances, and the 
setting up of May Poles, and other sports therewith used, so as the same 
be had in due and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of 
Divine Service.” In the following year, that Proclamation was extended 
to all parts of the kingdom ; and it was again ordered to be enforced by 
Charles the First, (together with the observance of Wakes, or Feasts, 0 
the anniversary dedication of churches) by his letters mandatory, dated 
at Westminster, on the 18th of October, 1633, This command the King 
ordered to be promulgated by Episcopal authority, through all the Parish 
Churches of every Diocess, but it so greatly excited the displeasure of the 
Puritans, that they afterwards used it as an argument for expelling the 
Bishops from the House of Peers, and condemning Archbishop Laud.’— 
vol. iii, pp. 247—249. 

With one more extract, from the miscellaneous part of the work, 
we must conclude our notice of its very amusing contents. The 
following is a lively description of one of the fashionable lounges for 


the gentlemen about Town, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century : 


‘ At the period when Decker wrote, (viz. about 1609,) as well as for 
many years after, St. Paul’s Church was the regular lounging-place for all 
idlers, and hunters after news,* as well, indeed, as men of almost every 
arog. including cheats, usurers, and knights of the post.¢ It was, 
ikewise, a seat of traffic and negotiation; even money lenders had their 
stations there, and the font itself, if credit may be given to a black-letter 
tract, on the ‘‘ Detestable use of Dice-play,” printed early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, was made a place for the advance and payment of loans, and the 
ren tg indentures and obligations for the security of the monies bor- 
rowed ! 

‘ Innumerable allusions to the humours of Paul’s Walks may be found in 
old plays, and pamphlets, commencing, perhaps, during the sovereignty 
of Elizabeth, and terminating only with the conflagration of 1666, in 





** Greene, in the opening of his “ Theeves falling out, True-men come 
by their goods,” says “‘ What news? is the language, at first meetings, 
used in all countries. At court, is the morning’s salutation, and noone’s 
table-talke ; by night it is stale. In citty, it is more common than ‘ What 
doe you lack?’ and, in the countrey, whistling at plough is not of greater 
antiquity. Walke in the middle of Paul’s, and gentlemen’s teeth walke 


not faster at ordinaries, than there a whole day together about enquiry 
after ‘ News.’ ” 


+ ‘ Ben Jonson, in his “ character” of Shift, in “ Every Man out of his 
Humour,” calls him ‘‘ A Thred-bare Sharke,” whose profession is skel- 
dring and odling, his banke Poules, and his Warehouse Pict-hatch.” 
—Speaking of Shift, in the opening scene of the 3rd Act, which the 
dramatist has laid in “ the middle isle in Paules,” Cordatus, in reply 
to Macilente’s quesiion—“ And what makes he in Paules now?” says 
‘“‘Troth, as you see, for the advancement of a Si quis, or two; wherein 
he hath so varied himselfe, that if any one of them take, he may hull 
up and downe i’the humourous world, a little longer.” ’ 
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which the church was destroyed. But the best general picture of the scene, 
is unquestionably that of Bishop Earle, who in his ‘‘ Microcosmographia,” 
published in 1629, thus pourtrays it. 

* « Paul’s Walke is the land’s Epitome, or you may cal it the lesser Ile 
of Great Brittaine. It is more than this, the whole World’s map, which 
you may here discerne in its perfectest motion, iustling and turning. It is 
a heape of stones and men, with a vast confusion of languages, and, were 
the steeple not sanctified, nothing liker Babel. The noyse in it is like that 
of Bees, a strange humming or buzze, mixt of walking, tongues, and feet; 
it is a kind of still roare, or loud whisper. It is the great Exchange of all 
discourse, and no businesse whatsoever but is here stirring aud afoot. It 
is the Synod of all pates politicke, joynted and laid together in most 
serious posture, and they are not half so busie at the Parliament. It is 
the Anticke of tailes to tailes and backes to backes, and for vizards you 
need go no further than faces. It is the Market of young Lecturers, 
whom you may cheapen here at all rates and sizes. It is the general Mint 
of all famous lies, which are here, like the legends of Popery, first coyn’d 
and stampt in the Church. All inventions are emptyed here, and not few 
pockets. The best sign of a Temple in it is, that it is the theves sanc- 
tuary, which robbe more safely in the croud than a wilderness, whilst every 
searcher is a bush to hide them. It is the other expence of the day, after 
playes, taverne, and a bawdy-house, and men have still some oathes left 
to sweare here. It is the eares brothell, and satisfies their lusts and ytch. 
The visitants are all men without exceptions, but the principall inhabitants 
are stale Knights and Captaines out of service, men of long rapiers and 
breeches, which after all turne merchants here and trafficke for newes. 
Some make it a preface to their dinner, and trauel for a stomache; but 
thriftier men make it their ordinarie, and boorde here very cheape. Of all 
such places, it is least haunted with hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk 
more, he could not.” 

The character of Mr. Brayley’s work will be tolerably under- 
stood by what we have already said of its contents, but we may 
add, that it deserves a place in every library, both public and pri- 
vate. The mass of useful and interesting information which it 
contains does the greatest honour to the learning and research of 
the author, who richly merits the praise of having done much to 
redeem the name of an antiquarian from the obloquy which some- 
times attaches to it, from the aspersions of the vulgum profannm. 
We trust he will again appear before us, as a wide and various 
field of inquiry is still before him, and the talents he has displayed 
in his present undertaking, makes his labours and further exertions 
a sort of public debt. 





NOTICES. 

Art. XII.— The crane of Physical Education in prota and 
confirming, in Females, Deformity of the Spine. By E. W. Duffin, 
Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 135, London: Swire. 1829. 

Tuts is a very intelligent, practical, pore: and at the same time a 
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scientific work, upon a subject which daily increases in interest, in pro- 
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portion to the increasing prevalence of female deformities in the middle 
and upper ranks of society, arising from an erroneous system of education ; 
or, we may rather say, from the absurd methods employed to prevent 
deformities, aud produce elegance of shape and carriage, which ver 
methods are certain to produce preciscly the opposite effects to what is 
intended. ; 

We give Mr. Duffin credit for a simplification of style which is as rare 
as it is valuable among professional men, and we cannot too strongly 
recommend his example to those who undertake to impart their scientific 
knowledge to the public, by means of the press. Asa specimen of the 
author’s manner, we select a short passage, in which he justly says, of the 
conductors of Boarding Schools, that: 


‘ They forget the difference in the age and understanding of the persons 
upon whom they wish to produce similar effects, and they know not that 
they are operating upon a frame-work of bones, divided into at least three 
times the number of pieces that compose it when arrived at the adult age, 
and which at present are very loosely connected together. Every long 
bone in the body consists of three separate pieces in the child, and these 
do not unite perfectly till the sixteenth, eighteeuth, or in certain habits, 
even the twentieth year.’—p. 18. 


It strikes us that the style of this passage is quite a model for a writer 
who wishes to be popular, as it goes directly to the scientific principle and 
expounds it in terms so plainly perspicuous to all, that they cannot be 
misunderstvod, instead of pursuing the common and very culpable method 
of prosing along in a series of useless generalities. We shall select 
another important and well-written passage from Mr. Duffin’s work, on 
the subject of stooping : 


‘ To correct the habit of stooping, it is customary, in some schools, to 
keep the head upright by means of a ribbon passed round the forehead, 
and fastened to the iron plate of this back-strap, or attached to a weight 
allowed to drop down along the back. This apparatus, while worn, causes 
the figure to look straight, though stiff and constrained, bat’ the moment 
it is removed, leaves the head and shoulders to fall more. forwards than 
before its application. As long as the head is forcibly held back by this 
means, the muscles, in the back part of the neck, are in a comparatively 
quiescent or passive state, while those on the fore part of the neck are 
necessarily brought into a more than ordinary degree of action, in order 
to prevent the head from being pulled too far back. If the ribbon, by 
which the weight is suspended behind the back, be suddenly cut through, 
without the knowledge of the wearer, the head is immediately noddel 
forwards ; from whence we infer that the muscles on the fore part of thu 
neck were those by which the head was enabled to support the weight, anil 
that the muscles on the back part of the neck, those in fault, instead of 
acquiring power by the remedy employed, were actually, from their actiou 
being superseded, deprived, to a certain extent, of that which they natu- 
rally possess. When a weight is employed to correct stooping, it should 
be suspended in front of the body by means of a strap, supported on 
the back part of the neck. It will, then, call into a contraction, tendinz 
to prevent the body being pulled forwards, the muscles at the back part 0 
the neck, and those between the shoulders. Thus, we observe that pedlar 
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and other persons who carry before them by means of a strap passed round 
the neck, weights, as baskets and the like, are generally very upright, and 
broad-chested, but that persons, habituated to carry on the back burdens, 
supported in part by means of a band passed round the forehead, as 
porters, and the fish-women of Scotland, are round-shouldered, narrow- 
chested, and very much bent forwards.'—p. 120. 

Mr. Duffin’s style, though for the most part plain and unadorned, rises 
into beauty and eloquence, when he warmly urges upon the attention of 
parents, the judicious principles so perspicuously unfolded in his book. 
His concluding paragraph struck us as being no less important than well 
written :— 

‘ Though the cultivation of the mind be undoubtedly an object of the 
highest importance, yet we should not forget, that man has a body; or 
that, however the language of stoic philosophy may designate the earthly 
tenement of the soul a clog, a hovel, or a prison, the mind a flower, a 
jewel, or a treasure, the human individual being composed of both bod 
and mind, each of these respectively demand his care. I should, indeed, 
like to see the argument of the moralist, who would undertake to contend 
that he has a right to neglect the cultivation of either. The pedant may 
affect to disregard the trifling evil, spinal deformity, as he affects to dis- 
regard every other physical infirmity: the cynic may sneer at personal 
symmetry, as he sneers at all other human excellence; but I know of 
no principle that authorises a wanton neglect of, or deviation from, the 
standard of physical perfection. Nor is the question so trifling in import- 
ance as the cultivators of mental accomplishment only may be disposed to 
imagine. There would, perhaps, be less vanity in the world were there 
less physical inequality. In every instance, moreover, in which we avert 
deformity, we stop at least one fruitful source of mental inquietude, or 
even of bodily suffering. It would afford room for much interesting specu- 
lation, were we to trace the mysterious connection that exists between 
corporeal and mental defects ; to inquire into the causes of the harshness 
of a Johnson, and the melancholy of a Pascal. But there is one consi- 
deration which the prudent parent will do well not to overlook. If there 
be a good quality which, more than all others, conduces to comfort and 
happiness, it is—good temper. Deformity is always irritable and ill- 
tempered. With many, indeed, trials of this nature have been attended 
with the happiest effects, have exercised patience and strengthened forti- 
tude. The parent does not, however, thence derive any right to expose 
his offspring to such trials, By cultivating those blessings, which Provi- 
dence, in his bounty, may bestow, the beauty and fragrance of the flower, 
as well as the richness and flavour of the fruit, he will shield himself from 
the mortification of beholding the most brilliant endowments paralyzed by 
the baneful influence of trivial defects, and secure for himself the enjoy- 
ment of that which far surpasses all the triumphs of the ball-room, all the 
exhibitions of the study—the domestic happiness of his child.’—p. 135. 


If so eloquent an appeal as this fail to open the eyes of parents to the 
evils of the present system of education, any thing which we could add 
must be quite superfluous and supererogatory. 
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Art. XIII.—The Library of Religious Knowledge.— Natural Theology. 
Partl. London: Hessey. 1829. 


Amone the many designs which are at present in active operation for 
the diffusion of knowledge, the one which has given existence to the 
pamphlet before us, is highly deserving of attention and patronage. 
Without interfering with other publications formed on a similar plan, 
it is calculated to supply a chasm in popular reading, which has hitherto 
escaped the consideration it merits. The very circulation, in fact, of the 
treatises intended to diffuse the principles of science among the people, 
is one of the greatest arguments in favor of its appearance, the best and 
most enlightened friends of humanity requiring that knowledge and 
morality should depend mutually on each other. It is a consideration 
which cannot be too forcibly insisted upon, that truth is of various kinds, 
and that to neglect or repress it in any one of its species is to be guilty of 
gross illiberality—of an illiberality more talked of in the world than 
properly despised. In respect to the general knowledge of religious truth, 
this is especially the case, and we regret to find, and have often expressed 
our regret, that the least possible attention is paid by the patrons of popular 
education, to its moral departments. The consequence of such neglect 
will, we have not the smallest doubt, be the ultimate destruction of the 
best laid plans for diffusing knowledge. The natural sciences can neither 
make any progress nor produce any effect, but in proportion as the moral 
sense of a people is cultivated and strengthened. They may be the fashion 
for a time, but whatever is to produce any strong and permanent effect, 
must appeal to the deep-laid inward principles of our constitution—to 
hope which is stronger than curiosity—to feeling and the desire of elevation 
and of a more extended existence, which have a weightier influence on the 
character and thoughts than situation. 

From the above considerations, we are happy to find that a work like the 
‘ Library of Religious Knowledge,’ has been undertaken. If it continue 
to be conducted on the judicious plan, which its projectors have marked 
out, we have little fear but that it will produce many beneficial effects. 
A series of Essays on the most fundamental branches of natural and re- 
vealed religion is much wanted. The valuable works in which they are 
treated of at full, are generally of too learned a character to be fit for 
ordinary readers, and are, therefore, not to be mentioned as fit for the 
purposes of the present publication. Derham and Paley, to an unculti- 
vated mind, would not make the argument clear on which the sublime 
truths they demonstrate are founded, and though we possess several 
very excellent small treatises on the evidences and character of revealed 
religion, they have not yet been presented in the regular and connected 
form which is most likely to give full force to their instructions. 

The numbers which have already appeared, contain a very ingenious 
and useful exposition of the proofs which nature offers of the being of a 
God ; the manner in which the work is written, may be understood from 
the following short passage : 

‘ The next instance of mechanical arrangement in the human skeleton, 
that is peculiarly suitable to our purpose, is seen in what is called the 


Jore-arm ; that is, in that part of the arm between the elbow and the 
wrist. 
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‘ The uses obviously accomplished by this part of the arm are two. We 
can move the arm at the elbow backward and forward; and we have also 
the useful power of turning the hand round, as in the action of twisting 
or turning a gimlet. How are these uses provided for? The fore-arm, it 
is well known, consists of two bones; one of them is called the radius, 
from its resemblance to the ray or spoke of a wheel, and the other the 
ulna, from its having been used as a measure. These bones, as will be 
observed, by recurring to the representation, lie by the side of each other, 
and touch only towards their ends. One of these bones, and only one, the 
ulna, which is the greatest, is united to the upper part of the arm at the 
elbow; and the other alone, the radius, which is the least, is united to the 
hand. The ulna, by means of the hinge-joint at the elbow, swings back- 
wards and forwards, and carries along with it the radius and whole fore- 
arm, 

‘ As often’as we have occasion to turn the palm of the hand upwards, the 
radius, which is joined to the hand, but not joined to the elbow, rolls 
upon the ulna, which is joined to the elbow, but not to the hand. 

‘The ulna has a small round head, called the lower head, which is 
received into a hollow on the side of the radius. Thus the radius turns 
upon this lower head of the ulna like an axis. But it is just the reverse 
at the end towards the elbow; for thena protuberance of the radius plays 
into a cavity of the ulna, If both these bones had been joined to the upper 
part of the arm at the elbow, or both to the hand at the wrist, we could 
not have turned the palm upwards. 

‘ The first was to be at liberty at one end, the second at the other. 
Thus the two actions are performed. So completely are the two uses 
served by the construction, that the great bone which carries the fore-arm 
may be swinging upon its hinge-joint at the elbow at the very time that 
the lesser bone, which is joined to the hand, may be travelling and bring- 
ing the hand round. Wecan shake the wrist regularly, and at the same 
time move, if we please, the arm at the elbow. 

‘ Contrast with the utility resulting from this wonderful adaptation of 
parts the diminution of power and speed which would ensue upon any 
imaginable change in the structure. Suppose we had one bone only instead 
of two, in the fore-arm, with a ball and socket-jomt at the elbow. This, 
indeed, would admit of motion in all directions, and would have served for 
the purpose of both moving the arm and turning the hand; but the reader 
may form some idea of the slowness of such a motion, by contrasting the 
quickness with which he can turn his hand, and at the same tinie swing 
his arm, with the comparatively slow motion with which he turns his 
arm round at the shoulder through the means of the ball and socket 
joint. 

‘If such a construction does not indicate intelligence, and the‘ability to 
select the best, out of several means, by which the same end might be 
answered, it would be difficult, indeed, to say what sort of construction 
could indicate such properties.'-—pp. 39—41. 

We cordially recommend the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge’ to the 
attention of our readers, considering it calculated to produce the highest 
benefit to the community, and as deserving, at least, an equal degree of 


patronage with the other and at present more popular works of the same 
class, 
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Art. X1V.—Apician Morsels: or Tales of the Table, Kitchen, and 
Larder, containing a new and improved Code of Eatics, Select 
Epicurean Precepts, $c. §c. §c. By Dick Humelbergius Secundus. 
London: Whittaker. 1829. 


No doubt the Author of the above title gives himself no little credit, for 
the rich and piquant fancy which he intended to exhibit in its composition. 
We wish he had shown half the wit in the compilation of the volume 
which he was willing to waste, if he had possessed it, on the title, for a 
greater quantity of dullness was never heaped upon fewer grains of humour. 
Such is the general good nature of enormous eaters, that a work of real wit 
and fun might be composed respecting their habits, their great feats, and 
undertakings, temper, and constitution. But the present volume is filled 
up with bills of fare, abortive attempts at ludicrous instruction, a great 
deal of vulgarism, and an equal quantity of dullness, If the compiler had 
managed his materials, of which he appears to have had a large store, 
with something like tact, he might have avoided most of these faults ; but, 
he has thrown together whatever came in his way, and what is worse, 
teased his readers with observations of his own, which are almost inva- 
riably fearfully deficient in point. The only redeeming passages in the 
book are such as the following, which certainly fill us with no trifling 
astonishment : 


‘This emperor (Claudius) had a strong predilection for mushrooms ; he 
was poisoned with them by Agrippina, his niece and fourth wife; but as 
the poison only made him sick, he sent for Xenophon, his physician, who 
pretending to give him one of the emetics he commonly used after his 
debauches, caused a poisoned pen to be passed into his throat. 

‘ Nero used to call mushrooms the relish of the gods ; because Claudius, 
his predecessor, having been, as was supposed, poisoned by them, was, 
after his death, ranked among the gods. 

* Domitian one day convoked the senate to know in what fish-kettle they 
should cook monstrous turbot which had been presented to him. The 
senators gravely weighed the matter. But as there was no utensil of this 
kind big enough, it was proposed to cut the fish in pieces: this advice was 
rejected. After much argument and deliberation, it was resolved that a 
proper utensil should be made for the purpose; and it was decided that, 
whenever the emperor went to war, a great number of potters should ac- 
company him. ‘The most pleasing part of the story is, that a blind senator 
appeared to be in ecstacy at the sight of the turbot, by continually praising 
it, at the same time looking in the very opposite direction. 

‘ Julius Ceesar sometimes eat at a meal the revenue of several provinces. 

‘ Vitellius made four meals a day; and, at all those he took with his 
friends, they never cost less than ten thousand crowns, That which was 
given to him by his brother was most magnificent. Two thousand select 
fishes were served up, seven thousand fat birds, and every delicacy which 
the ocean and Mediterranean Sea could furnish. 

‘Nero sat at table from mid-day till midnight, amidst the most mon- 
strous profusion. 

‘ Geta had all sorts of meat served up to him in alphabetical order. 

‘ Heliogabalus regaled twelve of his friends in the most incredible man- 
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ner. He gave to each guest animals of the same species with those 
he served them up toeat. He insisted upon their carrying away all the 
vases or cups of gold, silver, and precious stones, out of which they had 
drank ; and it is remarkable, that he supplied each with new ones every 
time they asked to drink. He placed on the head of each a crown inter- 
woven with foliage of gold, and gave them each a superbly-ornamented and 
well-yoked car to return home with. He never eat fish but when he was 
near the sea; and when he was at a distance from it, he had them served 
up to him in sea water.’—pp. 263 —-265. 


Can our readers explain the bull in the last two lines? 





Art. XV.—The Cdipus Rex of Sophocles, chiefly according to the 
Text of Brunck ; with Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes, 


§c. By the Rev. John Brasse, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Doctor Brasse has proceeded on a plan, in his edition of one of the most 
splendid of the Greek dramas, which deserves attention. In a day when 
literal and other translations are becoming so much the fashion, it is very 
right that an effort should be made to discover whether some modification 
of the old method of teaching the classics might not be far preferable to 
the more fashionable systems lately introduced. The very useful illustra- 
tions which Doctor Brasse has given of all the difficult passages in the 
CEdipus Rex, are well adapted to remove many of the obstacles which 
usually stand in the way of a young Greek scholar. For the most part, 
we believe it is not so much the construction, as the sense, of the passage 
which puzzles the pupil; and that, when the difficulty thus presented 
by the latter is removed, a young mind, of ordinary strength, may be 
fairly left to compete with the obscurity of the former. We trust the 
learned and ingenious editor will be induced, by the success of his present 
experiment, to carry it on through others of the Greek plays. 





Art. XVI.—The Extractor ; or, Universal Repertorium of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. Vol. 1. London: printed for the Proprietor. 
1829. 


It is impossible to deny that this volume is compiled with proper attention 
to the value of its several parts; but it is formed on a principle which 
deserves to be severely reprobated and discouraged. The publishers of 
periodicals usually pay a considerable sum annually for the matter of 
which their works are composed; and it is, therefore, a practice which 
must be considered neither honest nor honourable to make a weekly 
selection from this purchased property of other persons, and offer it at 
aless price than that for which it could be otherwise fairly sold. The 
preface to the volume now on our table intimates, however, that the 
articles have been extracted with the permission of the publishers of 
the respective works from which they are selected, which, if correct, 
entirely removes the objection we have made, and leaves us free to say, 
that the editor has shown great skill and tact in the execution of his 
difficult task. 























































































































































































































Art. XVII.—Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of Scotland ; being an 
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Account of all the Direct and Cross Roads ; together with a Descrip- 
tion of every Remarkable Place, §c.§c. London: Leigh. 1829. 


We have seen many more elaborate works than this convenient publica- 
tion, possessing a far less quantity of useful information. The traveller new 
find the present undertaking of Mr. Leigh’s well adapted to his purpose, 
and as useful a guide, upon his journey through Scotland, as he can wish. 
Every object of interest on the road is pointed out with care, and the par- 
ticulars respecting it given in a concise and unaffected manner. The 
summer tourist will also find, at the end of the volume, plans of excur- 
sions, which are calculated to save him much time in his search after the 
picturesque. 





Art. XVIII.—The Art of Latin Poetry. Founded on the work of M. G. 
D. Jani, by a Master of Arts, and Fellow of a College in Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Grant. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1828. 


Tne practice of making Latin verses, considered as a means of insuring 
a solid improvement in the language, is to be defended on the surest prin- 
ciples of reason and experience. In all the small half-classical seminaries 
where Latin is taught without attention to this useful exercise, little or no 
progress is ever made, and the pupils are generally totally unacquainted 
with the beauties or niceties of the language. The work before us is one 
of the very best published on the subject, and should be admitted into the 
library of every teacher of the classics. After giving several useful in- 
structions on the mere mechanical construction of verses, it leads the pupil 
to the gradual exercise of his inventive powers. The manner in which the 
latter object is effected, is at once ingenious and practical. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following hints for a subject, which we find under the head of 
satire. 

‘ There are few subjects fit for boys to deal with that suit Juvenal’s 
style; it requires depth of meaning, cutting remark, bitter irony, and 
strength of language, to which it is neither to be expected or wished that 
boys should attain. We will give one specimen: “ Blando caudam 
jactare popello,” Borough election. Description of the scene—-obsequious- 
ness of the candidates—insolence of the voters —bribery—the hustings. 
Speech of the first candidate, a thin, yellow, eloquent radical, notd jam 
callidus arte, who bawls for equal rights, annual parliaments, no taxes, 
execrates the nobles, talks of Ireland and America and the French war, 
praises the people and himself. The next, a sleek good-humoured fellow, 
“* Cujus erat mores qualis facundia, mite ingenium, pleased always with 
the present state of things, and with whoever is in power, always on the 
side that has something to give, and thinks more of his dinner than his 
country. He shakes his empty head, praises Sejanus ; tells the people 
they are the most glorious and happy nation in the world ; that circum- 
stances are flowing in the most favourable side, and exhorts them to elect 
himself in order to preserve so blessed a state. Then comes a young 
patrician, making his first appearance in public ; his pride having been 
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much hurt during the day at being obliged prensare manus multd fuligine 
nigras, and at being treated with so little respect by the “ vulgus 
ultima nostri:” speaks little and blushes much. The whole concludes 
with a fight among the parties, distinguished by vitte versi colores. It 
will be evident from this instance, that severe satire is not the kind of 
poy for young people. The playful style may occasionally be allowed, 

ut as it tends to produce a laxity in the construction of the hexameter 
verse, the practice of it should not be encouraged.’ 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Transactions of Literary and Scientific Societies. 


Royal Society, April 2.—A Paper was read, on the Physiology of the 
Human System. Dr.John Fabes was admitted, and took his seat as a 
Fellow. W. Cavendish, Esq. was proposed. April 9.—Dr. Philips’ 
Paper was concluded; Lord de Dunstanville was proposed, and imme- 
diately elected a Fellow; W. Pole, Esq. and D. Pollock, Esq. were also 
elected. 

Royal Society of Literature, April 8.—At a meeting of the Council, 
his Majesty’s two Gold Medals were adjudged to Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
and to Mr. Roscoe, both deservedly celebrated for their genius and at- 
tainments. 

Linnean Society.—At a late meeting, the Rev. Dr. Lardner and six 
other gentlemen were elected Fellows. A Paper was read, entitled, ‘“‘ An 
Account of the different Species of the Genus Ficus, or Fig-tree, found 
wild in Jamaica:” by James Macfadyen, Esq. Colonial Botanist. There 
was also read, the continuation of an interesting Paper, by the Secretary, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Remarks on the Flora of Great Britain, in connection with 
Geography and Geology.” The head and horns of a remarkable species 
of the buffalo (Bos Arni) from India, and also a variety of the fallow-deer 
(Cervus dama), were presented to the Society's Museum. The meeting 
then adjourned for a month. ’ 

Society of Antiquaries.—On Thursday, St. George’s Day, the annual 
election of Officers, &c. of this Society took place, and the following was 
the result of the ballot: George, Earl of Aberdeen, President; Thomas 
Amyot, Esq., Treasurer; John Gage, Esq., Director, in the room of Mr, 
Markland (resigned); Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., and Henry Ellis, Esq., 
B.C.L., Secretaries. On the Council remained—Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Amyot, Mr. Nicholas Carlisle, Mr. Dance, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Gage, Mr. Hud- 
son Gurney, Mr. Hallam, Mr. W. Rich Hamilton, Mr. Markland, and 
Mr. C. W. Williams Wynn: and Mr. Bland, Mr. Britton, Mr. Dibdin, 
Mr. Ellis, Lord Farnborough, the Bishop of Llandaff, Mr. Lodge, Sir G. 
Ouseley, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Utterson, were elected in the room of Mr. Caley, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Mr. E. Hawkins, Mr. G. Hib- 
bert, Dr. Meyrick, Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Petrie, Captain Sabine, and Earl 
Spencer, who went out by rotation. 

Society of Arts.—The Annual General election took place on the 15th. 
The following changes were made in the list of officers :— Lord Stanhope, 
Honorary Vice President, in the room of the late Lord Liverpool. Acting 
Vice Presidents, R. Wilson, and W. R. Douglas, Esqrs. in the place of 
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J. Hume and W. Tooke, Esqrs. In the Committees, the Chairmen elected 
were— Correspondence, G. Moore, Esq. for Dr. Bostock; Chemistry, 
Dr. Bostock, for W. Farraday, Esq.; Manufactures, H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
for T. Winkworth, Esq.; Mechanics, B. Donkin, Esq. for J. Bramah, 
Esq.; Colonies and Trade, R. Twining, Esq. for J. Twining, Esq. The 
other Officers are the same as last year. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Anniversary of the Literary Fund Society, which will take place on 
the thirteenth of the present month, is expected to bring together a very 
numerous assemblage of the most distinguished men in the kingdom. 
Busy preparations have been commenced, in order to insure the proper 
scission of the birth-day of this excellent institution, and, from the 
appearance of the list of Vice-Presidents and Stewards, little doubt can 
be felt respecting the results of their attention. 

A Juvenile publication is, we understand, abcut to appear this month, 
under the titleof The Juvenile Literary Journal, and from the names which 
have been mentioned to us, there is every reason to expect it will surpass 
any thing of the kind which has yet appeared. The instruction and 
entertainment which such a work may provide for the youth of this 
country, renders the design deserving of the attention of all persons ¢on- 
cerned in education, or in catering for the amusement of the young. 


Electricity.—A very curious paper was lately read to the French 
Academy by M. Becquerel, being the result of experiments continued for 
two years on the electrical effect resulting from the action of acids, or 


other liquids or metals, with a view to account for the variety in thé 
formation and quality of minerals. , 


Lithotrity.—A second letter on lithotrity has been published at Paris, 
by Dr. Civiale, who is at least allowed to be one of its most skilful practi- 
tioners, if he be not entitled to the praise of being its inventor. In this 
letter he describes forty-five cases in which he had applied his instruments 


for the purpose of breaking the stone in the bladder. Of those cases very 
few indeed were not successful. 


Dr. Gall.—A subscription is on foot for a monument to the memory of 
the late Dr, Gall, in the burial-ground of Pere la Chaise ; the statuary to 
be executed by M. Foyatier, and the architecture by M. Visconti. 

Stepney Papers.—The papers of Mr. Stepney, who was British Minister 
in Germany in the time of Queen Anne, have been deposited in the British 
Museum. ‘There are a number of letters of Addison among them, and 
many other interesting documents. 

Works preparing for Publication. 


A Catalogue of privately printed Books by Mr. John Martin :—Tales 
of Field and Flood, with Sketches of Life at Home, by John Malcolm.— 
Biographical Sketches, and authentic Anecdotes of Dogs, by Captain T. 
Brown.—An Epitome of the Game of Whist, by E. M. Arnaud.—A 
Course of Lectures on Hieroglyphics, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
and in Cambridge, by the Marquess Spineto.—The Family Chaplain, or 
an Analysis of St. Mark’s Gospel, by the Rev. S. Hinds, M.A.—Tales of 
a Chelsea Pensioner, by the Subaltern.—The History and Antiquities of 
Beverley, by Mr. Oliver.—The Life of Archbishop Cranmer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Todd.—Another Memoir of the Prelate, by Mrs, Sargant. 





MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


—— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Lynn’s Azimuth Tables. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. 
Chapters on the Physical Sciences, 12mo. 
6s. bds. 


Exley’s Natural Philosophy. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, with Interlinear 
Translation, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Kaye’s (Bishop) Account of the Writings 
and Opinions of Justin Martyr, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 

Family Library, 1 vol. royal, 18mo. 5s. bds. 
(containing Life of Buonaparte). 

Suchet’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. bds. 


HISTORY. 


Natural History of Enthusiasm, 8vo. 8s. 
bds. 


The Philosophy of History, 8vo. 15s. bds. 


LAW. 


Common Law Commission as to Process, 
Arrest, and Bail, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Savigny’s Roman Law, 8vo. 1 vol. 14s. 
bds. 

Parkes, on Practice of King’s Bench and 
Commun Pleas, 12mo. 8s. bds. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Law, on the Digestive Organs, second edit. 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

Hawkins’ Medical Statistics, 8vo. 7s. bds, 

Mills, og the Lungs, 8vo. 3s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stafford, on Strictures, second edit. 8vo. 9s: 
bds. 

Major, on Insects prevalent on Fruit Trees, 
8vo. 10s. 6d bds. 

Compton’s Savings’ Banks’ Assistant, 12mo. 
5s. bds. 


Influence and Example, foolscap, 6s. bds. 

Howit’s British Preserve, 36 plates, 4to. 
ll. 16s. bds. 

Dangerous Errors, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

The Lnstant Reckoner, royal, 18mo. 2s. bds. 

Rickard’s India, 1 vol. 8vo. 16s, 6d. bds. ; 
parts I. and 11. 8vo. 9s. sewed ; part II1. 
7s. 6d. sewed. 

Vanherman'’s House-Painter and Colour- 
man, 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Outline of a New System of Political 
Economy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Dr. Kitchiner’s Housekeeper’s Oracle, post 
8vo. Gs. bds. 

Kitchiner’s Housekeeper’s Oracle, 12mo. 
7s. bds. 

Jarrin’s Italian Confectioner, 4th edition, 
royal, 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Ude’s French Cook, 10th edit., royal, 12mo. 
12s. bds. 

Capper’s Topographical Dictionary, 8vo. 
new edit. Il. lls. 6d. bds, 

Williams’ Views in Greece, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. 71. 10s. bds.; aitto, 2 vols. royal 
4to. India proofs, 12l. 12s. bds. 

Sadler’s Ireland, 2d edit. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

—— on Friendly Societies, 12mo. 5s. 
bds. 


Fridolm, with Illustrations, by Reitzsh, 2s. ; 
Faust, with 26 designs, by Reitzsh, 
3s. 6d.; Hamlet, with illustrations, by 
Reitzsh, 2s. 6d. 

Holmes’ Manvel de Conversation, 18mo. 
hf. bd. 2s. 6d. 

ee on the Bath, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

s 


Dalgairn’s Practice of Cookery, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 


.Crybbace’s Essay on Moral Freedom, 8vo. 


8s. 6d. bds. 
The Antisceptic, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
Forster’s Mahomedanism, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
bds. 


Leigh’s Road Book of Scotland, 18mo. 8s. 


sheep. 
Clouds and Sunshine, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. bds. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Apician Morsels, or Tales of the Table, 
foolscap, 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet, 3 vols. }..* 
8vo. 11. 7s. bds. 

Foreign Tales and Traditions, 2 vols. 12mo. 
15s. bds. 

Florence, a Novel, 3 vols. post, 8vo. 11. 4s. 
bds. 

Story’s Magic Fountain, 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Traits of Travel, 3 vols. post, 8vo. Ll. 11s. 
6d. bds. 


POETRY. 


Cottle’s Malvern Hills, Poems and Essays, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds. 


THEOLOGY. 
Bliss’s Reflections, 12mo. 6s. bds. 


MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Bather’s Sermons, vol. ii. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Marsh’s ( Rev. E. J.) Sermons, 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Heber’s Sermons preached in India, 8vo. 
9s. 6d. bds. 

Edmonson’s Short Sermons, vol. ii. 8vo. 8s. 
bds. 

Marriott’s (Hervey) Fourth Course of Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Simon’s Hope of Israel, 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Mackray’s Essay on the Reformation, 8vo. 
8s. bds. 

The Protestant’s Companion, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Rambach’s Meditations, 3d edition, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Kirby's Sermons on the Temptation of 
Christ, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Scard’s Sermons vol. ii. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

—— Repentance, &c. post 8vo. 5s. 

s. 





